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FOREWORD 


The treatise is an attempt, for the first time in a modem language, 
to give a general conspectus of Indian phonetic literature. 

The introduction (pp. 1-54) gives a chronological survey of Indian 
works on phonetics, fifty-five of which have been examined (cf. p. 29). 
Of these sixteen are absolutely new, being MS. works. 

The main body of the treatise (pp. 55-187) is a critical examination 
of some of the phonetic opinions expressed in Indian phonetic litera¬ 
ture and in the works of Paniui, Patahjali, etc. The treatise consists 
of eleven chapters (for detailed plan of these chapters see pp. 18 f.). 
Of these, the first four deal with the syllabication of sound-groups. 
Chapter V. examines the opinions on doubling. Chapter VI. on the 
pronunciation of y and v in different positions. Chapter \ II. on bvara- 
bhakti and its bearing on the dialects. Chapter VIII. examines the 
fundamental basis of the Indian theory of syllabication—viz., 
Abhinidhana or incomplete articulation. Chapter IX. deals with 
nasalization—a striking fact in the living languages. Chapter X. 
discusses the opinions on the nature of accent. Chapter XI. describes 
the various views on quantity. 

It has been shown that these opinions were on the whole sound, and 
that some of them may be helpful to modem linguistics (cf. pp. 19 f.). 


SlDDHESHWAR VaRMA. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN THE 
PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS OF 
INDIAN GRAMMARIANS 


The study of phonetics was pursued in ancient India with an interest 
which has few parallels in antiquity. The germs of this interest may 
be traced in the Rgveda, which dedicates two entire hymns* to Speech. 
It mentions three stages in the development of language: (1) in¬ 
articulate speech, (2) primitive articulate speech, (3) language proper 
As regards the first, it states 2 that three out of the four grades of 
speech are “ deposited in secret, and move not, being inarticulate 
the lowest grade of inarticulate speech, according to the explanation of 
the Satapatha Brahmana, 3 being the hissing of serpents, or the humming 
of insects, etc., the next higher grade of inarticulate sounds being the 
notes of birds, and the third grade being the inarticulate speech of 
brutes. As regards the second stage, the Rgveda points out that the 
primitive articulations of speech were first employed by men in impart¬ 
ing names to objects/ thus leading to the third stage-viz., language 

proper which “ was created by the wise, 5 as men cleanse cornflour 
m a cribble. 

A strict cleavage between inarticulate and articulate speech mav 
be open to question, for it is difficult to determine where inarticulate 
speech ends and articulate speech begins. Moreover, the creation of 
anguage y men, if strictly intended, may suggest that language was 
independent of natural development. With these reservations, the 

ssrcsF*™ w 

o/wiiet' Mah5bha?ya >* £5* 

the throat, and the head But nath i * • ° lFee or 8 ans —viz., the lungs, 

“ »«■„ Wu»iw. 
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THE PHONETIC OBSERVATIONS OF INDIAN GRAMMARIANS 


further development of tins interest may be noticed in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which attributes speech to Indra,* and compares it to the 
ocean, on account of its inexhaustible nature. It prescribes that th 
should be eeoited in intend,.,, ■£?£££ 

* 1*2 ’ f T ? r SCr ' Pt,0n ° f thC ny " W ^ pronunciation indicates 
hat the study of phonetics had reached a considerably advanced stage 

even during this period (circa 800-1000 B.c.), if the traditional data of the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra 4 are based on the actual occurrence of the 
pronunciation m the time of this Brahmana. This pronunciation was 
prescn e uring the recitation of certain verses on the fourth day of 

to * A ^ A 5ing ‘ e V0Wel »« *> repeated sfcZ 

times m varied quantity and accent. Thus the final oof dpo in am 

revaith ksayatkd was (1) first pronounced with a quantit/YY 
moras and the high tone * 03 • than £ ^ ^ three 

vowel—half Oorrt m • ’... dve t . imes as a shorl unaccented 

Mows.-& recitat,on was pronounced as 
(ed. KielLra' 1880^ pp.&m ’* ° “ P * taa j ,li ' Mababhasya* 

““‘T*? y -Mr f Phunetic, was still sub- 
tke 01 * 1 “ lito 8r. but the minuteness oi the detail, 

of Gmmiu«riaM,- A p, g*" 4 ”* cf - T| u«- S., VII. 4, 7. Buroel], “ Aindra School 

• Xl! 1 ^! 1 ** VCl 3amudro w «** biyate. 

4 vii.' n.' or. tV nam eva lat •**•*»*- 

The commentator (A*, <W Su VII m ifY ° D . Ibid> P- 226 - 
***“ “ot used in current speech ( JdL T * ** ° here “ 

* states in this 

schools of the Samaveda pronounced e anil and the KanSyaniya 

According to Patanjali, this pronunciaf ° short » V1Z - of half-quantity, 
ttkhyas (Parsada) or phonetic schools o M ^ ° f Certain Prati ’ 

world, nor in any other Veda del fY S & Veda ° nl ^ : “ Neither in the 
other words, the shorter nuanthv oT T & “ 8 w ‘ talf «.» In 
footnote). y and 0 wa * only dialectical (cf. the above 

okaram cadhtyaU ‘‘'™V&Vaniy<l ardham eledram ardham 
WKik dulum - (I. 6 , \X\?V2L J l' L 5 ’ 4 ’ 3 >* “ o 

3. 3), iti. partadakrtir «,« uj'abhatat&m Y "Ff ?***** ** * ” < L J - 2 > 

rdha okaro 'st\. ’ %va hl bke ndnyasmin vede 'rdha ekaro 
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suggests that the interest for phonetics had reached a further stage 

° f StasTc^ew during the period of the Aitareya Arapyaka, which 
describes various sounds in terms of different objects in nature. 

The following may be of interest: , 

1. It compares the consonants to the nights, and vowels to the 
days, 1 presumably owing to the superior perceptibility of the latter 

in normal speech. . , 

2. Again, the consonants are compared to the body, the voice to the 

soul, and fricatives to the breath. 2 The comparison of the consonants 
to the body was apparently due to their inferior perceptibility, but 
the exclusion of breath from the soul of speech may appear to be primi¬ 
tive, unless it was an error of omission, as the Pratisakhyas 3 include 
both breath and voice in the “ sound-material ” ( anupradana ). Never¬ 
theless, the Aranyaka does not neglect breath, for it connects it with 
the fricatives in which breath is prominent. It ascribes to breath a 
position inferior to voice, because the former is more tangible. 

3. In another passage, 4 the plosives are said to be a form of the 
earth, the fricatives of the atmosphere, and the vowels oi the firma¬ 
ment. Here the comparative solidity of plosives presumably called 
forth the analogy of the earth; the predominance of breath in the frica¬ 
tives, that of the atmosphere; and the superior perceptibility of the 
vowels recalled the brightness of the firmament. 

4. Again, in another passage, 5 the fricatives are compared to breath, 
plosives to the bones, vowels to the marrow, and semi-vow T els to flesh 
and blood. The first two comparisons are evident, but the last two 
are obscure, for the vowels, being more perceptible, should have been 
compared to flesh and blood, and not to the marrow. Perhaps the 
analogy of “support,” as in the “bones” corresponding to the 
plosives, is continued in these two comparisons: the marrow was 
possibly conceived of as being the “ support ” of flesh and blood, 
and consequently the vow^l, being the basic sound in the Indian theory 
of syllabication, was compared to the marrow. 

5. But another remarkable passage 6 indicates that phonetics hacb 

1 II. 2, 1. Cf. Keith ad loc ., whose translation has been consulted. 

8 Ibid., op. cit. 

3 $g Prat., Xm. 1, Taitt. Prat., XXIII. 2. 4 III. 2, 5. 

5 III. 2, 2. • III. 1, 5. For this date cf. Keith, Ibid., p. 26. 



















i THE PHONfcTIC OBSERVATIONS OP INDUN GRAMMARIANS 

reached a very advanced stage during this period (circa 800-700 b c ) 
t gjves us tiiree theories of syllabication, in connection with the 
given tl0n ° f Sai?lhlta ' The folIowm 8 definitions of Samhita have been 

(o) Samhita was the interval between two syllables. This was 
rather indefinite, for it throws no light on the nature of the interval 
and ,t suggests that the syllables in juxtaposition were independent’ 

syllabication. “ inteDded ’ * * primitive theoi 7 * 

of tw ^ ^ th ! int€rVal by Which the "*** or the quantity 
of two syllables was d.stinguished. This was a more satisfactory 

definition, owing to inclusion of accent and quantity, which play an 
important part in syllabication. P 3 

(c) Samhita is a pronunciation of two syllables which are neither 

\7r tci z ^ ms Mi “ to * o f vaZZ 

which Will be generally accepted by modem science. For the basic 
prmc^ of sy labic divi8ion k relatiye> the w ^^£2 

end of a “ C0DneCted s P eech - What may be the 

of a syllable to the perception of one hearer may be the con- 

to tr to anothet i,earer - thougb a " ^ 

f * hMe occur breaks in the chain of speech. 

of mdiCate Wfar adva "“ d — thestudy 

oi phonetics m India as early as 700 B.c. ^ 

Nature and Scope of “ Siksa ” 

ph.nelf'ther y « d °“ “ 0t *"“7 «gn.tio n ■»* 

T 1 * 0 *““ -Mck been ■•«&** and four 

rwli .1, n Pment ° f itS “ 0I,e may •* ■““Mooed: 

instruction in mn * . ™ Mems tohat-e been restricted to rudimentary 
n * Poooo'-Moo,«the literal meaning of the word implies 

imZZi hir? - “ th ‘ Taitt - »> Muiei 

Vedic verses. This Ud . accent ’ d uarit| ty, and chanting of 

commentators suctTaT V * G baS 1)6611 pointed out by various 
Sarasvati. 4 VRumitra, 2 Sayapa, 3 and Madhusudana 

1 1 . 2 . 

P~th*« bl ,nK P. It (Weber's Kdi.? Weber ad lac. 


INTRODUCTION 0 

2. In the next stage the scope of “ iSiksa ” was further developed 
into “ general phonetics.’’ We find the term used in this sense in the 
Vaj. Prat., 1 which speaks of the sounds “prescribed by the Siksa,” and 
further specifies those sounds as treated in the Vaj. school. As will 
be presently shown, “ Siksa ” implied “general phonetics,” while 
“ pratiSakhya ” signified “ applied phonetics.” In the second stage, 
then, iiksd emerged from a schoolmaster’s vocation to those general 
principles of phonetics which were further applied by the Pratisakhyas 
to the various Vedic texts with which they were concerned. It is a 
significant fact that Palm’s list of Kramadigaija, 2 which enumerates 
five subjects, keeps “ siksa ” apart from “ krama ” and “ pada, which 
therefore, were beyond the scope of Siksa proper. 

The important question now arises, whether we can at present 
identify any 6iksa text or texts which offered to the Pratisakhyas the 
general principles of phonetics. The answer is No ! so far as the Siksas, 
as we find them in their present form, are concerned. Tradition 
ascribes the position of the Vedanga to the Pai^iniya Siksa. Thus 
Madhusudana Sarasvati states 3 that the Siksa common to all the Vedas 
is the one propounded by Paiiini in five sections, beginning with the 
words “ atha Siksdm pravaksydmi ,” etc., while RamakrsrL* 4 in his 
introduction to Paraskara Gfhya Sutra speaks of this Siksa as the 
“ basic Sastra ”— muldgama. 

There are indications, however, that the Pan. Sik. was not the 
Siksa to which the Vaj. Prat, refers: 

(a) Tradition ascribes the authorship of the Pa$. Sik., not to 
Pacini, but to Pingala, who was said to be “ younger brother ” to 
Paijini. Thus the opening verse of the Siksaprakasa. a commentary on 
the Pao. Sik., says: “After expounding the Sutras of Pingala, I shall 
explain his Siksa, which follows the opinion of Panini,” and then speaks 
of Pingala as “ being directed by his elder brother (Paiiini), and as 
being his follower in grammar.” 5 Now if Pingala’s authorship of the 

1 atha Jilcfdvihitah, I. 29 (Weber’s Edition). 

* On Pan., IV. 2, 61: (1) brama , (2) pada , (3) siksa, (4) mbndnisd, (5) sdman. 
Cf. St. Petersburg Lexicon. 3 Prasthanabheda, p. 16. 

4 Page 42 (ed. Simon), talhd ca muldgame : “ ii!?d ghrdnam tu wdasya" 
etc.—a verse which occurs in Paji. Sik., SS, p. 372. 

1 SS, p. 385: \ ydkhydya pingaldcdrya-sutrdny ddau yathdyatham, sik#am 
tadiydm vydkhydsyt paniniyanusarinim, jyetfha-bhrfitfbhir rihito vydkarane 
nujanus tatrabhagavan pihgaldcaryah . §a(jguru£i$ya alao speaks of Pingala as 
younger brother of Panini (Weber, 44 Ind. Stud.,” VIII. 160). 
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We see, then, that according to all the Prati^akhyas r was either 
dental or alveolar; but according to the Pafl. Sik. it was cerebral. 1 

Somewhat similar difference may be noticed regarding the pro¬ 
nunciation of r and /: 


$g Prat. 2 : Both r and / velar (jihvdmullya) —their place of origin being 
the root of the tongue. 

Vaj. Prat. 3 : f velar; / dental. 

Atharv. Prat. 4 : According to the commentary, both r and / velar! 

Taitt. Prat. 5 : Both r and / alveolar. 

Rkt. 6 : f velar; / not located. 

Wc see, then, that none of the PratiSakhyas speaks of f as being 

oerebral, which the Pan. Sik. 7 maintains. As regards /, the older and 
perhaps more correct opinion is expressed by the Rg and the Atharv. 
Pratisakhyas, for they maintain it to be velar. But the PaQ. Sik. 
holds it to be dental. 8 Moreover, it seems that this difference between 
the articulation of f and /, as maintained by the Pag. Sik., was not 
held by the older grammarians of the Pabineyan school. For, com¬ 
menting on Pan. I. 1, 9, both Katyayana and Patanjali® point out that 
a similarity between the articulation of r and / ought to have been laid 
down by Panini in order that, as Patahjali illustrates it, the lengthening 
of f or / in the combination of hotr+ lkarah= hotfkdrah or hot]kdrah may 
be effected. It seems, then, that these grammarians followed the 
opinion of the Rg and the Atharv. Pratisakhyas, according to which 
both f and / were velar sounds. The much later 10 grammarian 
Bhatt-oji Diksita slavishly records both the views side by side—viz., 
of Katyayana and of the Pap. Sik.—without noticing the contradiction 11 
involved. 


syur murdhanyd rturafdh , &5, p. 379. Cf. Whitney ad foe., Atharv. Prat... 
Taitt. Prat. 

* I. 18. * I. 65,1. 69. 4 x. 26. Cf. Whitney ad foe. 

1 18* • 4: jihmmuk y bf 

7 8yur murdhanyd flurafidh, J§S, p. 379. 

8 dantyd Uulasd smfidh , Ibid., p. 379. 

• K*t.—ilcdrallcdrayoh samrnavuihih: Pat. kim prayojanam f akah savame 
dirgho yathd sydt. 

10 Hi8 date, according to Belvalkar (“ Systems of Skr. Grammar,” pp. 46-47), 

18 lOoU A.D. 

{.. wSiJ: 9 :riran,a! " ■«**-.-it*, -mu 
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* 88, v- ia ’’ < I024 >. P- 342. % rthibhatate. Cf. V. 

« A. p. 4/3. 

atUm Candra goniln’8 und Kilu^'V£*** r^unatn. 

ba *‘* -Srealau, 1003, p. 11 . 
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and in Singhalese we have valtali valanu for Skr. vartla- (cf. Modern 
Bihari bate, “ he is ”), but in West Asokan and some of the western 
Indian languages wc have the dental group U, e_g vattatx, Sindh 
natanu.' It is not unlikely, therefore, that the Pap. Sik. was composed 
in an area connected with the eastern group of Indian languages, but 
as no definite geographical data are available from the Siksas the 
matter is shrouded in uncertainty. At any rate, the above data 
seem to indicate that the Pap. Sik. was not the prototype of the 

PratiSakhyas. , . 2 

The Pan. Sik. in a more concise form occurs in the Agni I urana, 

which, according to Wilson, 3 was composed a little before the Muslim 
invasion of India. It has only twenty-two verse*, while Panim’s 
name is not even mentioned therein. The Siksa as published in 
Benares edition has sixty verses, and the beginning as well as the end 
refers to Panini. 4 It is possible, then, that the Pai>. Sik. in its present 
form was composed later than the Muslim invasion, anci was adopted 
by the more recent grammarians of the Panineyan school. But the 
earlier grammarians of this school hardly give any definite indications 
that they followed this Siksa only. On the other hand, Kaiyyata’s 
reference to the eleven kinds of accessory movement 5 in articulation 
indicates that he did not have the Pan. Sik. in his mind, but -possibly 
the ApiSali S. For the Pan. Sik. , d like the Taitt. Prat. , 7 classifies sounds 
on five principles—viz., accent, quantity, place of origin, effort 
(praycUna) and sound-material. But Kaiyya^a mentions eleven kinds 
of accessory movement (bahya-praycdixa) alone, which include, among 
others, breath, voice, closure, opening, and the three accents. 8 Thus 
while the Siksa considers accent, breath-voice material (anupraddna) 
and articulatory movement as three different categories, Kaiyyata 


hnufra fKooa urtrlai* 44 ovfarnol 


1 I owe the above data to Professor R. L. Turner. 

1 Poona Edition, chapter 336. Cf. Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,** Vol. IV.; Pai>inlya 
Sik; ad loc . 

s JRAS, VI. 483. 4 SS, pp. 379, 383. 

6 On Pan. 1.1, 9: iatra purvam 8pf?tddayah catvdrah , padedn murdhani pratihate 
niijtte pranakhye vdyau vivdrddayo bahyd eJcadasa prayaind uipadyante . 

6 &S, p. 379: svaratah kdlatah sthdndt prayatnanupraddnatah . 

7 XXIII 2. The Taitt. Pr&t.’s classification is slightly different: instead 
of accent it mentions closure (samsarga). 

8 Siddh. Kaumudi on P&n. I. 1, 9: samvdrah fadso nddo ghoso ynuso 

'Ipaprdno mahdprdna udalto' nudattah svaritas ceti. 
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treatment indeed. Now this classification of external prayatna— 
attributed to organs other than the main articulating organs, the tongue, 
the lips, etc.—is given in the Apisali S., 1 and as Api$ali is traditionally 
said to be older than Pauini (see p. 44), Kaiyyata may have had this 
Siksa in his mind when he referred to the eleven kinds of external 
“ effort.” 

3. In the above paragraphs we have considered the second stage 
in the development of the §iksa when it offered to the Prati&khyas 
the principles of general phonetics. But it should not be supposed that 
with the advent of the Pratisakhyas the observation of the general 
principles of phonetics was stopped. On the other hand, the Pratisa¬ 
khyas seem to have further stimulated the interest for phonetics, 
and hence, side by side with the rigorous details of the Pratisakhyas 
which were called forth by the need for strict accuracy in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of \ edic texts, there developed a minute observation of phonetic 
phenomena in their pronunciation of Sanskrit. The Siksas, as they 
exist in their present form, are not mere summaries of the PratiSa* 
khyas. Many of them, as will be shown, can claim a number of distinct 
contributions to phonetics. A few of these contributions, rarely to be 
met with in the Pratisakhyas, may be mentioned: 

A. Minute details regarding the general conditions of correct 
pronunciation. 

According to the Yajn. these are: 

(a) Sound health; (6) calm temperament; (c) freedom from lervous- 

1 32: kdlo vitdrah samvdrah hdsa-ndddv aghosatd ghoso 'Ipaprdna-kdlat ca mahd - 
prdna-svardstrayah bdhyam Icaranam dhus tdn varndndm varna-vedinah. This would 
gi\e twelve kinds of external prayatna, for they include quantity ( kdla) also. 

er ape Kaiyyata further reduced it to eleven, or had another recension of the 
Sik$a before him. 

This bahya-prayatna has also been mentioned by Candragomin ( Candra • 
vrtli, p. 516), but he gives only four kinds thereof—viz., viijtam , samvrta , hdM, 
and ndda. This classification possibly offered material to the Pan. Sik. The 
?k* n< * 8 °l bahya-prayatna,” however, are mentioned by Jinendra- 
U 1 m l * s S. C. Cakravarti, p. 56), whose date has been assigned 

o the eighth century a.d. (Belvalkar, “Systems of Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 38). 

is p iraseo "gy on this point (cf v e.g., sa eva prano ndma vayur urdhvam dkraman 
mwr m pratihato yada lcostham abhihanti , etc., p. 56) somewhat resembles 
aivvatas (cf. footnote on p. 9), and Kaiyyata seems to have followed it. 
ut whether Jinendrabtiddhi borrowed the idea (of these eleven kinds of external 

-»rt rom the pi£alj Sik$a or from some other source is a matter for further 
investigation. 
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indistinct pronunct, 0 ^, tw.nB, _ ^ ^ ^ 

^ the relation of the 

. . . T \ f or the data from the Siksas, this poi 

have remained much more obscure. It is important to note that 
for the explanation of all such subtle points the commentators o 
the Pratisakhyas rely upon the Siksas, which have thus proved goiding 

lights for advanced phonetics in India. .... 

‘ “.The ..tore of accent. While the Prattiakhyas are raAer 

obscure, the Siksss thro* definite light on the nature of \ edio acce . 
Thus the Yajn. Sik." directly tells ns that ths Vedic accent was music.1. 

“ the seven musical notes mentioned in the science of music are exact y 

the three accents, udatta, etc., in the \ edas. . , 

The Siksas also give interesting observations on the teaching 
accent, and the relation of accent and quantity (see Chapter A.). _ 

D. Quantity. Several remarkable observations of the Siksas in 

this connection will be examined in Chapter XI. . 

E. Svarabhakti as an independent syllable after the Svanta accent 

(see pp. 84-87). TY x 

F. The nature and quantity of Anusvara and Ranga (Chapter 1A.)* 

G. Further development of observations on Abhinidhana, con¬ 
sonant-groups, and doubling (Chapters VIII. and V.). 

1 §S, pp. 3-4: 

svasthah prasdnto nirbhito t i-arndn uccared budhah 
nabhyahanydn no nirhanydn na gdyen na ca kampayct. 
yathdddv uccared v arndn tathaivaitdn samdpayet . 

na Icaralo na lambosfho ndvyakto nanundsikah 
gadgado baddhajihvas ca na t'arndn vaktum arhatk. 
prakftir yasya kalydnl danto^fhau yasya sobhanau 
pragalbhat ca vinitaJ ca sa t'arndn tukiutn arhati. 

* SS, p. 443. 

* SS, p. 1: gandharva-vede ye proktah sapta fadiddayah svardh t ta eva vede 
vijneyas traya uccadayah svarah . 
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4. The fourth scope of the term Siksa, not necessarily developed in a 
chronological order, was its identification with the treatises on applied 
phonetics-viz the Pratisakhyas. Thus Visnumitra' speaks of the 
«g 1 rat. as a Siksa Sastra composed by Saunaka, while the Rg Prat 2 
speaks of itself as a Siksa of Sounds. It should be borne in mind that 
a hard-and-fast line between Siksa and Prati&khya was not possible. 
The authors of the Pratisakhyas were themselves authorities on pho¬ 
netics, and their minute observations on syllabication, accentuation, 
e are distinct contributions to general phonetics. There was, 
therefore, a close interaction between Siksa and Pratisakhya, leading to 
advancement of both. But when the term Siksa was appl.ed to the 
, ' a ' ir was done so in a secondary sense, as our next discussion 


he .Nature and Scope of the Pratisakhyas. 

and perha P s more significant, term for the Pratisakhya 
■p-. 6 a ’ and tbe commentators 3 sometimes speak of the Rg 

in aJl* P i a ? ada ' This name was 841(1 signify that the treatise 
amoniToth 1 J, 0nge< t0 a soclal ^onP (parisad) or groups in which, 
t y j. eP 1 ° g8 ’ * e general principles of phonetics were adapted 
Par® A C - ,j XtS ' ' ° ra ^ instruction or public discussion. The term 
Dutin wrV Catea tbat i° r a lon g time these phonetic treatises were not 

earlier th H ® uce the kernel °f these works dates back considerably 

earher than Yaska* (circa 500 b.c.), who mentions them. 

Madha s'™ i ^ khya has been etymologically explained by 
school mid) re t G ", beI ° Dging 40 each individual (prali) branch or 
“mTi denVati0n ’ Wver ’ i8 not ^factory; for 

schools in thlv d eX ‘w nCe ° Us many Pratisakhyas as there were 
^ eda8 ’ and for tbis we have no evidence. The Vaidika- 

Mctai&etram kjavdn ^ Edltl0n ^’ P< 10: atha dcaryo bhagavdn Aaunakah . . . 

1 XIV. 30: 

• • . ntndaniy akflmtli ca varna-iikfam 

• • • krtsnam ca veddngam anxndyam dr mm. 

« i E i g 7. V 5”S: - g (Bena "*>< pp- b to. 

Gesch. d. Vedas,” pp. 8 ^™^ ^ m hlB introduction, and “ Zur Litt. und 

bhavam prdtitd ^ aT ^' KaU “ UdI P5l? ' IV ‘ 3 - 69: pratiiakham 
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bharana* gives the more probable suggestion that the “ Pratisakhya ” 
referred to a group of Sakhas, “ just as the Rg Prat, pertains both 
l the Sakala and the Baskala Sakhas.” The Vaidikabharana stoutly 
combats the view that the examples quoted by the Taitt Prat., but no 
available in the extant texts of the Taitt. Samhita, refer to the Jata 
Patha These examples, it maintains, “ belong to other (extmc ) 
gakhas of the Samhita.” 2 The Pratisakhya, then, was a treatise on 
phonetics applied to a group of schools of a particular Veda. 

The basis of the Pratisakhya, according to the Vaidikabharana and 
Uvata, 4 was Siksa and grammar. Concerning its relation to Siksa, 
Uvata points out that “ sounds of the alphabet are taught in the world, 
the Rg Prat, selects only those sounds of this alphabet which pertain to 
its own Sakha.” 5 The Vaidikabharana 6 throws further light on the 
point by stating that the 14 sounds enumerated in the Siksas are common 
to secular and Vedic pronunciation; thus some Siksas mention sixty- 
eight sounds and others sixty-four sounds, the Pratisakhyas specify 
the sounds peculiar to their Vedic texts. ’ Again, as Lvata 7 says, 
“ I n one Siksa r is said to be cerebral, and in another dental. The 
Siksas thus prescribe rules of pronunciation common to all the Sakhas, 
but do not specify in which Sakhas r is cerebral and in which it is dental. 
Now it is this specification which is made in the Pratisakhya. L n- 

fortunately the Pratisakhyas do not help us to determine where to 
locate the cerebral pronunciation of r, for all of them prescribe it to be 
dental or alveolar. Nevertheless, it will now be clear that the PratiSa- 
khyas presuppose a Siksa or Siksas of a general character. This is 
further corroborated by the fact that the Pratisakhyas do not actually 
enumerate the sounds of the alphabet, as Paninidoes. Thus the Taitt. 


1 On Taitt. Prat., IV. 11: dvi-tri-sdkha-visayatve 'pi tad-asddhdranatayopa- 
pattehy tatha bahvjcdnam sakala-bdskalakdtmaka-siikha-dvaya-visayam prdtisiikhyam 
prasiddham. 

2 Ibid., op. cit. Cf. Whitney, Taitt. Prat., pp. 184, 1S5. 

5 On Taitt. “Prat., I. 21: tiksd-vydkarandndm yad a yam vivaranatmakah , 
granthas tato 'tra ndthxi 6abda-sankoca isyate. 

4 On Vaj. Prat., I. 169 : sikfd-vihitcm vydkarana-vihitam cdsmin sdstra ubhayarn 
yatah prakriyate. . . . 

5 Rg Pr&t. (Benares), p. 21: upadisto varna-samdmnayo laukiko vidyat ?, tatra 
ydvanto varna asydm idkhdydm upayokfyante ...» etc. 

• On Taitt. Prat., I. 1: evam siksasv a pi kmcit h'acil lokaveda-sddhdrand 
upadt&a bhamnti “ astasasfim pathanty eke catuhsastim athdpare." 

7 On Fig PrSt. (Benares, p. 17). Cf. Max Muller ad loc. 
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Prat,' describes the sounds in this manner: “ Now the first nine are 
simple vowels ”; similarly the Rg Prat.*: “ In the beginning there are 
eight simple vowels,” without specifying what those vowels are. The 
pre-existence of a Siksa also seems to be confirmed by the observation 
of the Atharv. Prat. 3 that “the origin of accent is not seen in the Pada 
or the Samhita texts.” As the relation of the Pada and the Samhita 
texts was the mam scope of the Pratisakhyas, the Atharv. Prat, prob¬ 
ably refers here to those wider principles of accentuation which were 
embodied in the Siksas. 

To sum up, then, the scope of the Prati&khya was the specifica¬ 
tion and adaptation of sounds, prescribed by the Siksa. When, there¬ 
fore, the term Siksa was used for the Prati&khya, it was so employed 
m a secondary sense. 

But now comes a somewhat surprising point. It is the above- 
mentioned observation of the Vaidikabharana and Uvata that the 
Pratisakhyas were based on grammar as well. In fact, the Vaidika- 
arana goes e\en further, and states that the Prati^akhya was 
predominantly grammatical. The reasons given by the Vaidika¬ 
bharana are the following: (1) The Taitt. Prat, sums up the items oi 
general phonetics (quantity, accent, breath, voice, syllabication) at 
he end (in XXIV. 5), after the work is over. This indicates, says our 
commentator,* that the work is not so much based on the Siksa. 

\Z ] “ J baKed more u P° n grammar, for the Taitt. Prat., referring to 

i s predecessors,” says that in their opinion all syllables should be 

V^hITkT 1 m a i monotone - Now by “predecessors.” says the 
a arana, is meant the grammarians who composed the basis 
(VU., gnurnna,) ol this Sittra, i.e„ the Prititekhya. For it i» gram- 
*"f ,* ° P rescnbe optional monotone in the recitation ol Vedic 

JZ l fTT 1 *■ 34) ’" (3) Tbe “ a»oti>er Sutra" 

the h " ntla »“ ent “ n»t prescribed by the preceding Sastra. 

| I. 2: atha navdditah samdndkfardni. 

* I. 1: asfau samdndkfardny aditah. 

1 IV. 109. • 

Siu U pStTxX XIX V ^ m * a -* ,radk * natV * t 

purve ekairuU ' tvartr > a prayoktavyam iti purvesdm matam, 

• o" SrS; xi c ^“ «*. 

idstram ity ncuaie ■JZZ 1 V"* miUtbh ^ vyakaranam purva - 

V y ' aMUn kam P° ~ ^hiyaU, saktaci chiksayam tu vidhxyate. 
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Now by “ the preceding Sastra is meant grammar, by which kampa 
is not prescribed. In Siksa, however, it has been directly prescribed/ 

The arguments of the Vaidikabharana, however, do not seem to be 
adequate, for the mere use of “ predecessors ” does not prove that it 
necessarily referred to grammarians. There is no doubt that the data 
regarding the monotone and kampa are true of the grammarians 
of the Panineyan school; but this may have been a mere 
coincidence. 

Nevertheless, it is an important observation; for it reveals the weak- 
ness of Goldstucker’s opinion that the Pratisakhyas were entirely 
different from grammar, and that to treat them as grammar was a 
fallacy. 1 Goldstucker’s main argument seems to be that tradition 
never considered them to be grammar; while here we have the authority 
of Uva^a and the author of the Vaidikabharana, who relate them to 
grammar. Moreover, there is no doubt that the Pratisakhyas take 
the ready-made word as the base; but, as Benfey 2 has rightly pointed 
out, it was the grammatical form of words which constituted the basis 
for the phonetic observations of the Rg Prat., and, as he adds, the 
Pratisakhyas are based on grammar of a very advanced stage. Again, 
the observation of the two commentators is further corroborated by the 
very first Sutra of the Atharva Prat., 3 which throws light on the basis 
of a Pratisakhya. It says: “ The object (of this treatise is to describe) 
the characteristic features of the four parts of speech—viz., the noun, 
the verb, the prefix, and the particle—in the Pada and the Samhita 
Patha.” And although this statement betrays the influence of a later 
stage in grammatical studies, it is a well-known fact that the 
Pratisakhyas take the Pada Patha as their basis. Had their founda¬ 
tion been only Siksa, they would have treated only individual sounds 
in relation to the Samhita Patha. But as they start from words in their 
strictly grammatical form—i.e., including the suffix and the termination 
—their basis was partly, though not entirely, grammatical. Whitney 4 
is therefore not right when he says that the Atharv. Prat.’s mention of 
the four parts of speech was not relevant But the Vaidikabharana 
also stumbles into extremes by stating that th*> Pratisakhyas are 

1 “ Panini: His Place in Skr. Litt.,” pp. 195-197. 

* Qott. Qel. Am. t 1859, 102, 103; pp. 1011, 1012. » I. 1. 

4 On Atharva Prat., I. 1. Whitney is more accurate in another passage 
(Ibid., p. 579) when he savs that “ the Pratisakhyas are no complete grammatical 

treatises ” 
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predominantly grammatical. For they handle grammatical problems 
onlj incidentally, 1 although, being partly based on and closely related 

to grammar, they gradually began to incorporate into themselves 
grammatical subjects. 2 

The Object of the Present Treatise. 

st ! n thC T ab ? Ve pages we have traced general trend of phonetic 
dies m India, with special reference to the leading features of the 
specific literature on the subject. As regards the title of the work, 
Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians,” 
the word grammarians ” is taken in a wider sense including works on 
grammar proper (such as Panini’s) and on phonetics. 

he primary object of the present treatise is a critical and connected 
study m the phonetic observations of Indian grammarians. But its 
secondary object is also to show— 

That the phonetic views of Indian grammarians were not tanciful 
o , a \*° nS ' on the whole, sound and accurate observations. 

, the language wh *ch they dealt with was not a grammarian’s 
. Benfey and W hitney supposed, 3 but a living language. 

at , 8 lan g ua gc, spoken by the educated classes,' 1 was not a 
merely religious or imperial language ‘ superposed ’ upon the 
people, but rather a secondary language used by the educated 

teT,dea] )0th ** and conv "sation, general as well as 

4. That the accuracy of our grammarians’ observations regarding the 

pronunciation of Sanskrit as defined in the above paragraph is 
general y corroborated by (a) the phonetic structure of Skr., 
particularly Sandhi; (6) the evidence of inscriptions; (c) parallel 

linguistics" “ ^ “ d (rf) the ^ lca of 

5. That, therefore, the Pratisakhyas were not “ dead Pratisakhyas ” 

composed for pnests who had to be drilled into a proper recital 
of the sacred texts,” and do not indicate “ a time of degeneration 

! M0Uer - “ Hist - of Anc. Skr. Litt.” p. 120 

. ; 2ft- 76ff ‘ : Ladere ’ pp- 

Hochmdiscb,” as Liebieh calls it (Ibid., p. 48 ). 
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after Panini,” as Goldstucker 1 supposes, but manifest a thrilling 
interest in the living phenomena of the language. 

6 That our grammarians show not onlyaccurate observation genera y, 

but have also observed some of the most important phonetic 
facts of Indo-Aryan languages, some of which may be helpfu to 
modem philology (cf. p. 19). . . 

7 That if the morphology of the language dealt with by Pamiu w 

that of a living language, as Liebieh 3 has shown it from the evidence 
of grammatical structure, its phonology, as handled by Paiirni and 
the Pratisakhyas also referred to a living language. 

As regards the plan of the present treatise, it follows the recent 
methods of comparative philology. Thus if the phonology or the 
morphology of a standard dead language as noticed by its grammarians 
was actual, it should be not only confirmed by a copious number of 
occurrences in its structure, but must be reflected in the living dialects. 
The methodfollowed, then, is twofold—direct andindirect. The former 
resorts to Skr. inscriptions, MSS., etc. The latter is “ dialectal,” 
which has no doubt its limitations, especially when the opinions of 
grammarians are to be considered. For, firstly, some of the living 
dialects ” are also now dead languages, so that the actuality of their 
forms should be further corroborated by the parallel forms in the modem 
languages—an infinitely vast work; and, secondly, whenever gram¬ 
marians step in, they tend to obscure the natural history of a standard 
language. Vendryes 1 aptly compares them to “ the cold which pro¬ 
duces the ice that restrains the flood of a stream.’ For the gram¬ 
marians’ motive is to guard the language against provincialism; and it 
may then be expected that the pronunciation prescribed by them would 
be different from the living dialects. But these drawbacks may be 
counterbalanced by some advantages. As regards the first, the task 
is facilitated by the results already established by the philology 6f 
modern dialects; and as regards the second, our grammarians have 

1 The remarks of this close scholar of Skr. grammarians on the Pratisakhyas 
are so astounding, that they may be quoted here more fully (Ibid., p. 198): 

“ In the Pr&tiSSkhyas there is mechanism and death . . . linguistic death 
reigns in these Sutra* ”... ‘ they (i.e., the priests) had none of the spirit, 
learning and intelligence which Patafijali would wish between 

PSnini’s living grammar and these dead Pratisakhyas there lies a spaco of time 
sufficient to oreate a want.” . . . 

* Ibid., pp. 48 ff. 


s “ Language,” p 276. 
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but be reflated inlfcTS^te, tbe^l Which C0ldd not 
details on mispronunciation of Sanskrit which T ^ US minute 
dialectical tendencies of the people. ° ' ^ cfcra ^ fcb e actual 

Th, ,_*• ^ PU1< ° F T " E PfiESE:,T Tmatise. 

J-bc treatise consists of eleven chapters- 
Chapters I .-/J 7 _to, , , prers. 

Of sound-groups. The reason for^W^^ ^ ' V ‘ th tbe s >' ,Iab ication 
is that a fundamental basis of linguistic "h Sp8Ce 10 this itera 

m language proper single sounds „/ ‘ k has P ointed out, 
but m combination with others ° u art,CuIafced independently, 
m such a breath-group may induce 1 . ^ ^ a cbange of one sou nd 

gr0u P> not bec^uTof anv difficX aDge an ° ther S0Und of that 

>^lf, but because in tb“ pal.d 7 “ t0 the Iatter «>und in 

genial than some other.- te wU! *° njUnction i4 becomes less con- 
leading features of syllabication oh ° S t” theSe cha P fcers that the 
been a great fact in the history JZ ^ Indiwi grammarians have 
tmguishes Indo-Arvan from /. * ^ Ianguage - a fact 2 which dis- 
Pnnciple of syllabication; Chaptefll' ‘ L StateS the basic 
syllabic division; Chapter III l tp * exammes tb e detailed rules of 
quantity, with reasons for its s ms . h ® gCneral Principles of syllabic 

examines the detailed rules of svTh tleatraent i and Chapter IV. 
Chapter p »pi, . s >‘‘abic quantity. 

syllabication has beenToublinfand ^ CUT ^Y of these rules on 

on *h I*” 5 ^ bc e «mineTin CW ^T n,0 ^ 0f0Urgrammari ans 

the whole, thediversity of opinio^! ‘ * WiU be shown 

CW da ta would effect a solution basod on living facts. These 
remarked: 10n o{ Whitney’s difficulty when he 

ot ***«•*■. 

? Wh,ch the Hindu Sakhinah t ^? h * C ' u ™ t > although the pains 

“ « them a real, or what aeemed liV rc ' p “ t, "8 ll - P™vc that 
' “ Natural Hist, r a real > value.” 2 
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Chapter VI, —Another linguistic fact noted by them was the pro¬ 
nunciation of y and v in different positions, and this will be considered 
in Chapter VI. 

Chapter VII ,—An examination of some of the views on Svar$bhakti 
and their bearing on the dialects. 

Chapter \ III .—But the grand fundamental basis of all the above- 
mentioned views was Abhinidhana, examined in Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IX, Another fact in Indo - Aryan languages has been 
nasalization. The nasalization of finals in Indian languages has been 
noticed by phoneticians from Sakalya 1 to Daniel Jones. 2 These 
nasal sounds will be described in Chapter IX., under the heading 
Anusvara. When anusvara arose before a fricative, it was a case 
of abhinidhana. 


Chapter X, Another important fact definitely pointed out by 
the Siksas was the musical nature of accent, dealt with in Chapter X. 

Chapter XI. But by far the most remarkable proof of our 
grammarians accuracy is their description of quantity, examined in 
Chapter XI. 

It has been hinted above that some of the phonetic suggestions of 
Indian grammarians may be helpful to modem linguistics. A few of 
these may be mentioned: 

1. The short quantity of the anusvara after a long vowel (see p. 187) 
will explain why some of the modern Indian vernaculars have long 
vowel without the anusvara, corresponding to Skr. long vowel -f anus° 
vara Thus Nepali, Panjabi have mas, Siiia mos, for Skr. mm.isa-, 
but after the original short vowel the anusvara has been preserved, as 
in Panjabi vaiijh for Skr. vamh-. 


tut group iricative-f-nasal con- 
sonan (see p. 123) will explain modern Indian forms like vitthal for 
. wsim-, kitt for krsiia-, and forms like aphe, tuphe (see p. 124) for 
Skr. asman, yufman occurring in Asokan inscriptions 

: The ° ( Sb- plosive+naaal comonont mav 

e explained by the observations on the Yamas (see p. 80). Thus 
ItT for Str, but ,„ r Skt , e L 

°n g^und ft* in » Jiaiect, there evis^d „ actual tendency 


; ^8 Prat -. I. 20; PS 11., VIII. 4, 57. 
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for strong nasality, the observation of which led some grammarians to 
the view that the Yamas belonged to the preceding syllable, while the 
opposite tendency, which led to the opposite view, also existed. 

4. The divergent treatment of Skr utsava- as ucchava- in Magadhf, 
but ussava- in ArdhamagadhT, may be explained on the ground that 
m the former case ( ucoham -) the doubling of' semi-finals was either 
parallel to, or possibly the effect of, the academic pronunciation of Skr. 
—as, for instance, enjoined by the Car. Sik. (see pp. 106, 109) that 
the final consonants in Sandhi were to be doubled. 


Chronology of Indian Literature on Phonetics. 

Chronology in this line, like Indian chronology in general, is ex¬ 
tremely obscure, and nothing can be asserted with certainty. The 
question, in fact, is even more difficult than chronology in several 
other lines, because phonetics being par excellence a subject for oral 
instruction, any particular treatise may have been put into writing 
ar ater than the period of its actual propagation; and it is impossible 
to etermine how many stages of development each treatise has under¬ 
gone. The mam arguments have been hitherto based on (1) gram¬ 
matical terminology used by the treatises in question, (2) style, 
(J) authorities quoted. As regards the first point, Whitney 1 has rightly 
pom out that the appearance in a Pratisakhya of a later phase 
grammatical phraseology is not a necessary evidence of its later 
mposition, and he goes even so far as to say that discussions on this 

pom are nearly barren of any positive results.’’ In order that the 

no ogical data may have even a relative value, many more things 
., , n mere tennmology or style have to be taken into account. Never- 
|.i c ^^ s ^ er mg the fact that research in the chronology of authors 
liffl v/ a8a anc * ®kwa is being kept up, although they have said 
^ cmselves, the followin* pages may perhaps throw more 
light on the subject, although they do not claim any positive results. 


chronology of the Pratisakhyas. 

thp Hat starting-point for the chronology of the Pratisakhyas is 
he date of Patanjali, who admittedly* lived about 150 b.c. Now in 

1 Atharv. Prat., p. 519. 

ofS^lar^tS^K i? ha , tu P^ ha -” P- 69; Belvalkar, “ System* 

. P-32, Keith, The Veda of the Black Yaj. School,” CLXVIII 
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Patanjali’s Mahabhasya' I have discovered a passage (romthe Taitt. 
Prat on the definition of high and low accent. Patanjali not only 
cites the passage, he explains every term occurring therein so that the 
passage cannot be his own composition, and considering the fact that 
he refers in another passage 8 to the Taittirlyas, it may be taken as 
very probable that he knew the Taitt. Prat. The lower limit for the 
date of the Taitt. Prat, may therefore be taken as 150 b.c. ; while the 
upper limit for the kernel of Indian phonetic literature should go as 
far back as 800-700 b.c., the period of the Aitareya Aranyaka, which 
betrays a very advanced stage of phonetic study, as shown above; 
but the upper limit for the Pratisakhyas proper was not earlier than 
Yaska, for the Rg Prat., probably the oldest, quotes him. 3 The upper 
limi t, is therefore Yaska’s date, 500 b.c . 4 As regards the extinct Siksa 
or Siksas which were the prototype of the Pratisakhyas, they were very 
probably synchronous with the period of the Aitareya Aranyaka, if not 
earlier, because even Yaska 5 refers to phonetic literature under the 
name of Parsadas. The chronology of the earlier but extinct phonetic 
literature should therefore range between 800-500 B.c., while that of the 
PratiSakhyas proper between 500-150 b.c. 

As regards their relative chronological position, the Pratisakhyas 
may be placed in the following order: 


1. $g Prat, (the oldest) 

2. Taitt. Prat, (kernel). 

3. (a) Atharv. Prat, (kernel)' 
(6) Vaj. Prat. 


nearly contemporaries. 


4. Pacini. 

5. Taitt. Prat, (later phase of). 

6. Atharv. Prat, (later phase of). 

7. $kt. (of the Samaveda). 


The above chronological order differs from the one laid down by 
Liebich, Weber, and Liiders. According to Liebich, 8 only the Rg and 


1 On Panini, I. 2, 29-30: dydmo ddrunyatn anutd khasyety ticca ih-Lard ni 
sdbtianya, anvavasaryo mardavam vrutd Lhasy eti nlcaih-kardni sdUlasya. He then 
explains the meaning of every term — e.g., dyamo ydtrdndm nigrahah, ddrunyatn 
svarentya ddrutjuatd , etc. The same passage occurs in Taitt. Priit., XXII. 9-10. 

* Weber, “ Ind. Stud.,” XIII. 442. » XVI. 9. 

1 Sarup, “ The Nighantu and the Nirukta,” p. 54. 5 Xirukta, I. 17. 

• “ Zur EinfUhr. in die ind. ein. Sprachw.,” II.. pp. 38, 45, 48. 
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accent-groups, (individual) sound-groups, syllable-groups. 1 In such 
cases there could be no question of borrowing from Pariini. 

It may here be objected that the treatment of the Taitt. Prat, 
differed from Panini because it was a work on phonetics and strictly 
confined itself to that subject. But it should be bofne in mind that 
Panini’s work did not exclude phonetics, just as the Taitt. Prat, did 
not entirely exclude grammar from its scope. Had its kernel been post- 
Papineyan, it would have shown some traces of Panini’s influence 2 
in its treatment of phonetic subjects like the Anusvara, Samhita, etc. 

The fact seems to be that the grammatical terminology of the Taitt. 
Prat, was among those transitional to Panini, who perhaps incorporated 
these terms into his own system. The Taitt. Prat., then, was not later 
than Panini: its kernel was probably earlier. 

While Liebich places the Taitt. Prat, after Panini, Luders goes to 
the other extreme and suggests that it was “ perhaps the oldest 3 of 
all the Pratisakhyas.” It seems to be more probable, however, that 
(1) the later phase of the Taitt. Prat, was posterior even to the Atharv. 
and the \iij. Prat., while (2) its kernel, though anterior to the latter, 
was posterior to the Kg Prat. 

As regards the first point, the Taitt. Prat, indicates a development 
of phonetic study which is much more advanced than any of the other 
Pratisakhyas, as may be noticed in Chapters XVII.-XXIV.; cf., e.g., 
(a) the various opinions on the degree of nasality in the anusvara and 
the nasal consonants (Chapter V11.); (6) the mention of new kinds or 
terms for accent, as vikrama* and dhrta* of the Siksas; (c) the minute 
details on the various kinds of “ pause ” a so copiously dealt with in 
later Siksas; (rf) further rules of syllabication (as plosive + fricative, 
plosive -{-semi-vowel, semi-vowel -f semi-vowel)' not mentioned in any 
of the other Pratisakhyas; (e) details on the seven musical tones” iu 
their relation to accent, and the relation of tone and whisper, u the former 
of which is the main subject of the Narada 6. Had these remarkable 
theories been anterior to the other Pratisakhyas, they would have been 10 
mentioned and possibly developed by them. 


’ u* 1V a 2 ; * Cf - Keifch > “ The Vedtt of the Black Yajua School,” p. xl. 

3 Vyasa Sik.. p. 1. 4 xvn. 6 . s xvm £ F 

‘ y v!!i PP ' 185 f- 7 ^ PP- 71 - 75, 76. » XXIII. 14. 

indefinite” ^ ***** mention8 the 8even tones (*UI. 17), but its treatment is 
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But there is a further interesting indication of the relative reccncv 
of the Taitt Prat. While all the other Prati&khyas, in their treat 
ment of the lengthening of finals, take the Pada Pa t ha as their basis 
and so maintain the old tradition'pointed out by Yaska, 1 the Taitt 

, m IIL 1 takes the reveKe Position, and states that a final lone 
vowel, under certain conditions, is shortened in the Pada Paths 
In V. 2, however, it takes the usual traditional Pada Patha as the basis' 
stating that “the Pada Patha, as it stands, 3 will be taken as the 
basis (for the purpose of lengthening of finals, and other Sandhi 
rules . Why the Taitt. Prat, breaks away from tradition in its third 
chapter and maintains it in its fifth chapter is a point on which the 
Va.dikabharana throws very interesting light. It points out that 
the reuf basis (prakrti) is the Samhita Patha, the treatment of the 
Pada Patha as the basis is designed to facilitate understanding, and 
? 0 . .! r p W , P k the lUusi0n ’ t0 which dull-minded persons are liable, 
TIT e ' ada Patha 18 ^ Veda> the oodivided Samhita is here (in 

nr K, aS k h* 5 *’" 0ne 0f the “dull-minded persons” 
as presumably the earlier commentator, the author of the Tribha- 

Th ^T ° l thC Pada P ^ ha as “ eternal “d immovable.” 4 
vJ! P-'T at ' 8 treatment of Samhita as the real and of the 
in th i// ^ a conventional basis was more scientific and unique 
of al^' °, Prat k l4ikh >’ a literature. This is a distinct indication 

further rk ^ methods of exposition, and hence this point 

further confirms the relative recency of this Pratisakhya. 

ofth Ta^" determme which P or ti°ns of the extant recension 
to be older • ^ C ° nBtltUted lts kernel - The following chapters seem 

^few 'I P- h ^ ph ° Qetic Phenomena are described, and 

few traces of Pamni’s method are visible. 

Prat., IIL iJs’ Arnold 4 ^*’ VU ' 1X,; Vaj. Prat., HI. 97-130; Atharv. 

* Whitney (V 2l ; iifl l rfk ^ ” Prcface ’ * xii ‘ 

“combined with” whirh^ ^ Tnbhi «yMatna, translate* “ yukUd" as 
gives a satistacto^y un8atisfactor y- The Vaidikahliarana 

• On Taitt iSt ni r' ***** Mritya.” 

bhalcta-padatnuilco !/; , manda - nuUin *n tu kaicid bhramah prudufydd dhi 

Mritya vibhdgt hratvatvam vidM^^^Zkl^ } hdvibhakUl - rii P ar ! 1 praty™ 
fana-daulcaryartham dfriyate * * foz Ida - rupasya tu prakftilvam vyutpa- 

V* 2: hUasthdd avicdlinal 
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Chapter VIII., in which the treatment of Visargft-sandhi, as in 14-15, 
is more empirical than Paitini s. 

Chapter XVI. Similar treatment of the Anusvara and the pragr y 

The following chapters seem to be later accretions: , 

Chapter I. (on definitions). It defines accent exactly as Panin, does. 
h But recency cannot be attributed to the whole of this chapter 
for side by side with such rules, Sutras like I. 57 (vinaso bpoh) 
and I. 33-37 (crude definitions of short and long sounds, a short 
vowel being defined as that which has the quantity of a short a), 
do not seem to be post-Panineyan. 

Chapters XVII.-XIX., 2 which give distinctly advanced theories as 
we find them in the Siksas. 

As regards the Kg Prat., Liebich, as mentioned above, places it 
earlier than Paiiini, while Liiders is inclined to consider it as posterior 
to the Taitt. Prat. The question then arises as to the relative chrono¬ 
logy of the Rg and the Taitt. Pratisakhyas. Now although it has been 
shown above that the Taitt. Prat, gives indications of a development 
more recent than any of the other Pratisakhyas, its kernel probably 
passed through much longer stages of development, and hence was 
far earlier. But even then, it indicates posteriority to the Rg Prat. 
For, firstly, the style of the Rg Prat, indicates considerable traces of 
archaism, as Mangala Deva Sastri has shown from copious examples 3 
—an archaism which is hardly to be met with in the Taitt. Prat. 
And, secondly, the Taitt. Prat.’s treatment of the rudimentary items 
of phonetics is more precise and advanced, as the following data 
will show: 

1. RgPrat., 1.11: “ In the beginning there arc eight simple vowels.” 
Taitt. Prat., 1.2: “ In the beginning there are nine simple vowels.” 

The Rg Prat, omits the vowel /, and Uva^a explains it on the 
ground that l does not occur in the Rg Veda, an error which has been 
pointed out by Max Muller. 4 Moreover, the Rg Prat, itself, in a later 
verse, 5 does mention /, including it among velar sounds. The Taitt. 
Prat., however, includes it among the list of vowels in the very 
beginning. 

1 Liebich, Ibid., p. 47. * Cf. Whitney, Taitt. Prat., p. 432 

» IJg Prat. (Oxford), Introduction, pp. 18-24. 

* On Ijlg Prat., I. 11. 


» I. 18 . 
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1# * I 19 

4 L 18 - « H. 12 * I- 9.1. 18. 

II* 37. Cf. Taitt. Pr&t it i« 11 „ * ^ 19. 
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10 “ Ind. Stud.,” IV. 79. Cke8 were imposed. 
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of “accent and Sandhi (satmkara) ’’-indicating a little deflection at 
l. t from the way of putting the traditional object. And, secondly, 
the Vaj Prat. 1 attributes to Saunaka the opinion that a plosive followed 
bv a fricative (of a different class) becomes a breathed aspirated con- 
so y nant _c.g„ in samyakh-sramUi. Now this rule (without, however, 
the reservation “ of . different chme ") occurs in. th.i Atl 
and as tradition Storibc. the authorship of the Atharv. Pret. to 
Ssunak.,' it is not unlikely that the Vaj. Prat, refers here to the 
Atharv. Prat. Nor can this opinion be referred to Saunaka, 
traditional author of the Rg Prat., for there' it a spoken of as the 
opinienofsomeanthorities.” It ,s probable, therefore, that the Atharv. 
Prat and the Vaj. Prat, were nearly contemporaries. To speak of e 
4tharv Prat, definitely as “the latest” Prat., without any positive 
evidence, would be over-elaborating a merely relative chronology. 

As regards the Rktantra Vyakarana, the “ Pratisakhya^ of the 
Samaveda, Burnell* has adequately shown that it is post-Panineyan. 
And yet it does not seem to be a very recent production: it was pos¬ 
sibly composed when Sanskrit was a spoken language, for it speaks of 
Skr. as bheisa —unless it merely imitates Panineyan phraseology.^ Thus 
about the formation of svairitp, aksauhim, it says” that in bhasa, the 
simple vowels in these words become the diphthongs ai and o« (by 
Sandhi) when the syllable nt follows. Again, it makes the interesting 
observation 7 that in bhasa the finals of pra and apa are lengthened 
before t>r in the sense of “ closing or guarding,” as in pravrnule (other¬ 
wise pravfnule f tvijam). Its contribution to quantity will be examinee 
in Chapter XI. 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion leads to the following conclusions. 

1. Patanjali knew the Taitt. Prat. 

2. Of the Pratisakhyas, the Ilg and the Taitt. seem to be the oldest. 

3. The Pratisakhyas seem to be essentially older than Panini. 

4. Portions of the Taitt., the Vaj., and the Atharv. Pratisakhyas bear the 

stamp of recency, and possibly the influence of the Papineyan school. 
1 IV. 120. s II- 0* 

» Note the oolophon of tho Atharv. Prat. (Whitney’s Edition): ill aauiwiiya- 
caturadhydyikd. 

4 VI. 15: upmodayam prathamam sparaam eke dvifiyam ahur apaddntabhajam. 
* Preface, p. lv. ‘96: bhdfdydm m-parayoh. 

7 212: dlrgham bh&fdydm prdpavpiotau aar\xvarant. 
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rJl'tir h °” vcr ' c ‘ n,,ot 16 

I™,r t h ? . CV ‘ dC "“ rests m “ i,,lv 0,1 "‘yk and treatment, 
s regards the former, two contemporary persons may use styles with 

noth' '“t ^ ° f d,ffuseness ° r P recision - Thus the Vaj. Prat, need 
not be earlier than Pamni on the ground of its inferior style 

. Th t C 8ai " e 1 "“3 r ,)e said of treatment. Hence it is not necessarily 
most probable ”* that the Pratisakhyas are older than Papini 

Papini of the" r ipl ; ^ U1UStrate the P 0ssible influe ^e of 
. on the later phase of some of the Pratisakhyas. Papini uses 

But Ac vlt ^ I,ld,Cat ^ the 8ubs titution of one sound for another. 

lt V u t X. ^ the accu8a ti y e, and so prescribes 

iTeea! T* b <>™er, on two occasions uses the 

using exactly The ” 8eQSe ’ T* g T S an0ther P rescr *ption to this effect, 

in Ae ^ Prt TT The ^ ° f the «“**• «« 

mi . ’’ hen > mcllca tes the later influence of Panini 4 

«»« ’ y * b °'« Huin-, then, i, the die- 

the passage from Patanjali's Mahabhasya (cf d 211 Thi« 

SKST “ * ^ *- thf^l^ e/r 

Chronology of Siksas. 

Siksas^t t h^itdv° I ° gy ° f K hC Prati ^ khyaS is obscure > tb at of the 

nu.h.tit^ot M „e«“ y °L 0 lMr e .n d V (7h °‘ “ J 

them are found in " 1 <S i - d f they are “entioned, some of 
mine in which of the mth " ,*’*° tbat k bec °mes difficult to deter- 
have any com m e2 r “ 7 of them 

and carelessly writtem ’ ^Butth* ^ haVC ’ m ° 8t of them are obscure 
tion of their text The • * 8 reat est difficulty lies in the corrup- 

“any Siksas, sometimes TrTLTntTy L^thT "?"* “ 

unnecessarily repeated an l + i 7 ^ wltboufc a P Ian > sometimes 
what the original w ’ ^ 8<> ^T* 8 abn08t possible to judge 

Taitt. TJJ Part,C T W *** Wa8 ’ A feW Slk ^ ** 

plan; but the scarcity TT* 8 * ey are ^tten on a more consistent 

characterizes these works as'JeT T* 1 a “ d f ?eo « raphical material 
, . ’ Many of them contain a number 

as maintained bv Keith u \r i # 

p. Clud; Macdonell, JHAS, 1916 D 7 ( 7 * ° f the B,ack ^j * 18 School,*’ Vol. I., 

* I. 133; butef. Pgn. t I ] 49 3 t 

4 LW **. op- at., p. 41.’ ’^'nguJTS* y0ad (L 130 >* Pfi O-. I. 1 . 49. 

R i- as regards Atharv. PrSt., cf. Ibid., p 45 
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of very valuable and striking phonetic observations not available m 
the Pratisakhyas; they were really short monographs on certain points 
in phonetics, to some of which the common material of the general 
giksa was subsequently added, in order that they might be introduce 
for class instruction in the schools. We shall therefore have to be 
contented with a general conspectus of these Siksas, pointing out 
the geographical or chronological material wherever any is available. 
Generally speaking, however, most of the Siksas as they exist in their 
present "form bear the stamp of recency. Some of them quote or 
closely follow the Pratisakhyas, while others propound opinions which 
betray Prakrit influence. 

There is a large number of extant Siksas. I know of as many as 
sixty-five. Of these I have actually examined fifty—viz., thirty-one 
published in the Benares Edition of 1893 (Siksasamgraha), sixteen MS. 
works in the Madras 1 Government Oriental MSS. Library, and three 
MS. works belonging to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. Many of these Siksas, however, are mere catalogues of certain 
sounds in the Vedas, and contain very little matter of any general 
interest for linguistics. For instance, the Mandavi S. gives a list of 
words in Yajur Veda containing the consonant b ; the Samana Siksa 
(Mad. MS. No. 977) catalogues the elisions of the Visarga in the Rgveda; 
the Vilanghyam (No. 960) enumerates words in the Yajur Veda with 
a final e, at, 0 , au; the Padakarikaratnamala (No. 921), attributed to 
Samkaracarya, has forty chapters, and among other similar lists, 
contains an index of Vedic words with a final «. Even more famous 
Siksas like the Bharadvaja and the Siddhanta biksa are on the whole 
mere catalogues of words containing different sounds in alphabetical 
order, and were presumably prepared to insure accuracy in \edic 
pronunciation, or to facilitate research work. Nevertheless, even these 
minor Siksas do not differ from several portions of the Pratisakhyas 
themselves, which are mere catalogues of words; cf., for instance, 
Chapters VII.-IX. of the Rg Prat., which enumerate lengthened finals, 
and similar chapters in the other Pratisakhyas. These minor biksas 
illustrate the way in which the PratiSakhyas seem to have been 
built up—a gradual addition of material, general as well as 
particular. 

1 Unfortunately the Madras Government does not lend MSS. Only copies 
of those MSS. were sent to me. 
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The extant Silgis may be classified as follows: 

1. The “general” Siksa. 

2. The Siksas of the Rg Veda. 

3. The Siksas of the White Yajur Veda 

4. The Silcsas of the Black Yajur Veda. 
riie &lk ?as of the Sama Veda. 

6. The Siksas of the Atharva Veda. 

tb ' P5i,Wys 

Siksa was not the prototvn > nf o- been shown that this 

reccLt work Never! h i P •.*' Pmifekh .Vas, and that it is a more 
«M. -7"“ y h" * "general” 

owing to its complete charaeter'afrSk 1 - 11 am ° ng ^ Sik? “ 

found in two recensions o^ K . ' pr °P er ’ and as ifc has 

to the Yajur Veda (boTh L w ^ the ?g Veda > and the oth <* 
dominated ^ St “ d ’" ™ IV.). It has 

more often than any other while tl " ^ th ' S Sik?a 
otter Siksas has possitlv been 1 “ P “?'° n comm »n to this and the 

2. There areT.Tr b °i r0 ’” d ,rom ttis ««■*• 

Wvy.™ “ E:,r M> , ° f ^ 01 »- * 

It »ai Ire »how„ «We a Mt aTT, m Appmdix A (s< * »• 58 *>• 
it is posr-Paniney ' ,1 ^ P* Wt, end that 

minor impnrtaaoe. and has been noted ® k * " 

«ve Siksas.^hm^'it'd^’S” I^th * be C “‘' la VylU “‘ ntentions 
eight to*,. which m.X dlS iT ThC P4 " i< " , * “ me8 
(«) The Yaji-mvalk^aVT . : 

of the White Yajur Veda ha» I ° ° 1 C ° m ^ ete amon § the Siksas 

sumably the founder of the Vail™ COnnec ’ ted w,t b Yajnavalkya, pre¬ 
mentioned three times in the 1 • T7' aCh °° 13 His has been 
1 (Ed. Weber) 24 ^ ° f WOrk “ *• wise Yajnr 

* p. 60: * manlraMrdnt ^rarn ca-ca Hkfav^pancakarn tatha. 

T yiyar * 

tonu-vedepu aarva Aajtt Vyamogha ' nand ^i 9 pdninyd 
*“ - «—I *1*0 RR. 17, 36. 
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valkya has propounded these rules of * caste and colour * (of accent), 
quantity, metre, their authors and deities.” From these three passages 
it appears that Yajnavalkya is not claimed here as the author of the 
text in its present form. On SS; p. 2, however, is mentioned “ Soma- 
sarman’s ” opinion 1 on quantity. Now Soma^arman is a comparatively 
recent name: it occurs, according to the St. Petersb. Lexicon, in the 
Visnu Purana and the Pancatantra, and if he is the real author of this 
Siksa, the upper limit of his date should not be earlier than the fifth 
century a.d. Moreover, there are traces of modern Hindu views in this 
work: thus the plosives are said to pertain to the God Saturn 
(SanaiScara). 2 

As regards its lower limit, Uvata quotes this Siksa in his commentary 
on the Vaj. Prat. 3 Now’ Uvata is said to have worked under the 
patronage of a king named Bhoja; 4 this king Bhoja is probably the 
famous scholar of Malwa, for Uvata at the end of the Vaj. Prat, calls 
himself a native of Anandapura, 3 and Anandapura, according to Smith, 6 
was a principality under Malwa. But the date of Bhoja 7 was about 
1018 a.d. Uvata, therefore, lived about the eleventh century, and 
allowing about a century for the acceptance of the Siksa as an authority, 
the lower limit of its elate may be assumed as the tenth century a.d. 
With these data the Yajn. S. is about three centuries earlier than the 
Vyasa $., which Liiders 8 assigns to the thirteenth century. 

The Siksa quotes the Vaj. Prat, on several occasions, 9 and throws 
some light on the above-mentioned rule (see o. 27) of the Vaj. Prat, 
regarding the aspiration of a plosive before a rricative. It says that 
the change in question does not occur before a fricative of the same 
class in the Madhyandina 10 school, though it occurs under similar con- 

nime#o mdtrakdlah syad vidyut-kdleti cdpare, aksardtulya-yogatvdn matih 
sydt sema’darmunah. • 

3 P* 32: pancavitpJati sparsdh kjsndh vydkhydtdh sanaticara-daitxityah. 

' . 163. tatha coktam ydjiiavalkyena :— yarndn vidyad ayas-pinddn sdntasthdn 
dant.pmdaiat, antasthd-yamatarjam tu umapindam innirdM. The verse occurs 
m Yftjfi. S., &S,v p. 29. 

4 Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalogorum . 

it yd nanda -pu ra - va sta vya * injra ta - »u n u n ovmtcna kjrte 9 etc. 

4 “Early History of India,” p. 342. 

8 Vyasa Sik., p. 107. 

; I. 65 (on f), &S, p. 33. 
im easthdnatvdt tayor dvayoh, sasthdne 


• ioia., p. 4io, 

9 E.g. II. 20 (on pluta), $S, pp. 19-20 

10 &S, p. 20: naitan mddhyandinxydru. 
vxtiyam aydd dpaatambaaya yan matam. 
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d it ions in the Apastamba school * • .• 

dialectic, as it may be noticed even in vana * 10n apparently 
Skr. group p* " ^ ^ 

tnmges, the group ts has a divergent tre mnent^ Tt lan ‘ 

(except for expiration in its second element) in #ncia, «d 

north-west: cf. Sipa bdtsho or Cure* Lshdu or Sk f T ° f ^ 
become 1 cA in ntK,,, i oaisnou for Skr. vatsa -; but it has 

bacha. The north-west"crotfr~° tlT • 1>an i abi ' Lahndi «»«*«, Hindi 

Yajur Veda'isnofatoriT^T* 1 “^° f th<>Sik?5sof the White 
a Siksa of the same name 8011 ^ thercf ° re diffcrpnt from 

is devoted to the distribution 8Ch ° 01 ** *** n ° ted helow - Jt 

(iW'us) in the Rg and the Yai ° ^ and 3acrifi cial formulas 

tromtheSarvaniialtald rtf d r * “ a selection 

designed as a handv m™ 1 r '' F< oro a com P a ratively recent work, 
work as “ &ksa ” isanoth^ ^ ^ ° rcnce ‘ Thc designation of this 
the term was often emnl ^ ° X<1 ^ ° ° f tke se€Qn dary sense in which 
(c) The neit gS ^ “ * Iater «* Vedic literature. 

we fi nd it at present his onittl' 8 ^ KatyayanL In the form that 
work on accent containing on y ^P 0 *""* 2 ^ “ fragmcntar - v 
prescribed are a met™ l g 7 thlrteen verses - Most of the rules 
IV. 131-141. exposition of those laid down in Vaj. Prat., 

longing 1 ^' ” °’ e “? Iist °< «>« SiM. be- 

among the Siksas “ likp Vi - • ° s P ea k s ^ tse ^ as the foremost 
the holy places- *[ TV'* g ° ds ’ ° r likc among 

been cuJLd » a sc^oTth ^ ** Pi ^ which ha! 

Madhyandina, etc." But as it m ^ Vcda aIong wit h Kapva, 

* ment, °ns nearly all the leading Siksas of 

1 I mi-A tk. _ 


• li'p. H, F»f«OT R. L. W. 


2 .^s, p. 23. 


. M* |N<U 

4 6s, pp. 46-51. ddkfly* rgyajutos tu lahtanam. 

p, 52 * vtt/A/5 ei 

•nrvaifoiretu giyaU. *** viivalmd W* 0 * tirtiitfu putknram, tatha pdrnsari 

* Caranavyuba, 19. 
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the White Yajur Veda, it should be posterior to them, so far as its 
present form is concerned, although its kernel may have been much 
older. Besides the reference to a modern holy place like Puskara, the 
Siksa offers the horrors of a hell, well known to modem Hinduism, 
named Kumbhipaka, 1 to those who mispronounce Vedic texts. The 
modernity of its present form is further confirmed by its observations 
on the pronunciation of v in various positions. 2 

Some of its original contributions may be mentioned: 

1. The half-long vowel kyipra (cf. p. 178); (2) v the product of 
Sandhi is “light” (cf. p. 129); (3) the observation that the inter¬ 
vocalic double k in kukkuta must be pronounced double is contrary to 
the Vaj. Prat.’s rule, and indicates dialectic divergence. 3 

It is a fairly complete Siksa, on the lines with the Yajn. S.,and gives 
a copious number of examples 4 from the White Yajur Veda. 

(e) The next Siksa mentioned by the Pari. is the Gautaml. As 
available in the present form, it belongs to the Sama Veda, and will be 
examined under that head (cf. p. 51). 

(/) The Mai^davi Siksa is attributed to Maijdavya, 5 a name men¬ 
tioned in the list of families in the Satapatha Bralimaija. 8 

The MaijLdavya families, according to Varahamihira, 7 lived in the 
middle, the north-west, and the north. The nature of the Siksa, 
however, seems to indicate its connection more with the middle and 
east, than with the north, for it is exclusively devoted to the enumera¬ 
tion of words containing the labial plosive b (cf. p. 130). This was pre¬ 
sumably done in order to prevent the confusion between v and 6, 
which was probably more common in the above-mentioned areas than 
in the north. It is possible, however, that the Siksa refers to a period 
when the pronunciation in question was still found in the north. 
For the confusion of v and b is still found in some of the north-western 

1 &S, p. 58: anyathd nirayam ydnti kumbhlpdkam ca ddrutwn . Cf. Bhagav&ta 
Purai^a, V. 26, 7 (St. Pet. Lexicon). 

* Ibid., p. 58. Cf. p. 129. 

* &S, p. 59: leuklcufah kama-lubdho * pi kakura-diuyatn uccaret, etam ixirndh 
prayoktavyah kukkuto' si nidarianam . Cf. Vftj. Prat., IV. 142. 

4 These have been mostly identified by the editor of the §ik?& Sanigra ha. 

4 SS, p. 72: athdtah sampravaktyami Hpydrjuim hUakdmyayd , nubujavyena yathd 
prokid oftha-samkhyd samahftd. 

* X. 6, 5, 9: atha vanusah :— samdtutm dsdmjiui-putrdt . . . matufotydn 
mandavyah kautsdt kautsah . . . . 

7 Weber, “ Ind. Studien ” XIII. 125. 
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dialects like Dogri and Bhadarvahi in western Pahari, and §iga in 
Dardic. 

( 9 ) The Amoghanandini Siksa is composed on the same lines as the 
Yajn. and the Para., but to some extent its object seems to have been 
similar to that of the Mapdavi for it gives a list of words with an 
initial labio-dental v, and another with the labial plosive 6. It was, 
therefore, presumably composed in the same area as the Mapdavi Siksa. 

Like the Yajn. Sik., it follows the Vaj. Prat.: cf. the list of plutas 
on SS, p. 98; but it mentions more terms for nasal sounds—viz., 
(Ranga), Maharanga, and Atiranga, the significance of which, however, 
is obscure. 1 

(A) The Madhyandim Siksa attributed to a “ Maharsi Madhyan- 
dina, * and its abridged form, the Laghu Madhyandini Siksa, are 
apparently modem. The former gives a list of words with a velar 
kh as akhuh, mayikhaih, in order to distinguish the sound from the 
cerebral 1 ?. The latter work gives a rule that the cerebral ? was to be 
pronounced as kh, except before a cerebral plosive. 4 But unfortunately 
there are absolutely no references to time or place in these Siksas. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that these Siksas refer to an actual 
confusion between f and kh, as may be corroborated by the pronuncia¬ 
tion of Skr. taUamas in modem Indian languages. Thus, while some 
of the eastern dialects, e.g. Behari, pronounce Skr. r ?*- as rikhi, 
Panjabi and western Hindi have generally riii, while Lahndi has com¬ 
monly r jkhi. Before cerebrals, however, f of tatsama words, as noticed 
y the iksas, is not pronounced as kh, but S— e.g., no modern dialect 
pronounces tatsama du?ta— as dukhta. 

above Siksas of the White Yajur Veda mentioned by 
the Para. S., the following two Siksas may be mentioned: 

(a) The Varpa-ratna-dipika Siksa is a fairly complete Sik$a, on 
t e same lines as the Yajn. S. It is evidently modem, for it admittedly 
o ows the Pratisakhya. The author gives his name as Amareia, 
and says he belongs to the family of Bharadvaja. 

> Ibid P ‘ 97 ’no * Ibid., p. 109. 

4 Ibid * ^ ° ira kavar ^ i ^ a ' k ^ aicdrd nirdifyante, etc. 

khalcdrah pravaJcfydmi mddhyandina-nuUarn yaihd , pakdrasya 

uiatcarah syaf fuka-yoge tu no bhavet. 

4 Ibid., p. in.. 

amare^a iti khydto bharadvdja^kulodvahah, *o 'harp. 

*xk*dm pravakpyami prdtttdkhydnutdrinxm. 
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In the pronunciation of f and r it follows the Yajn. S., for it speaks 
of jr as velar and t as alveolar. 1 

(6) The Ke&ivi 3. is a concise and lucid exposition of some of the 
comparatively recent phonetic changes which it attributes to the 
Madhyandina school—e.g., ? to be pronounced as kh , y and v in various 
positions (cf. Chapter VI.), the pronunciation of Svarabhakti as e, 
the slight lengthening of a short vowel unless followed by a (cf. p. 179), 
etc. 2 The author is said to be the astrologer Ke£ava, and he admittedly 
follows the Pratijna Sutra. 3 

The Pratijna Sutra forms a supplement to the Benares edition of the 
Vajasaneyi Prat., and its authorship is attributed to Katyayana. 4 The 
work embodies in a Sutra form the recent phonetic changes expounded 
by the Ke4avi 3. It is hardly likely, however, that so ancient ar 
author as Katyayana was actually the author of this work, which pre 
scribes pronunciations characteristic of modem Indian vernaculars. 
Moreover, the Caranavyuha does mention a Pratijna Sutra which was 
said to be the third PariSista of the White Yajur Veda, but its subject- 
matter being ceremonial, 5 it is quite different from the work before us. 
It is possible, however, as Weber 6 thinks, that the work is a production 
of another man born in the family of Katyayana. He may have sum¬ 
marized into Sutra form some of the similar rules from the Yajn. 3., 
though the rule regarding the pronunciation of £ as kh does not occur 
even there. 

The above is a short conspectus of the 3iksas of the White 
Yajur Veda. The Siksas that may be regarded as fairly complete 
are only four—viz., the Yajn., the Para., the Amoghanandini, and the 
Varnaratnadlpika Siksas. Of these four, the oldest, as will appear 
from the above discussion, is the Yajn. Siksa, the lower limit of its 
date being the tenth century a.d. As all these Siksas prescribe the 

1 Ibid., p. 119: 

fvartw 'tha kavargas ca jihvd-muliyd eva ca 
jihvdmuU bhavanti . . . rephai ca danta-mulotthah. 

1 §8, pp. 128-148. 

3 Ibid., p. 149: 

iti M-daivajiia-kesat'a-lcjid praiijnd-siUrdnu - 
sarini keJavi Jiksa samdpid. 

4 Also edited Weber, “ Abhandlungen der koniglichen Ak. der Wissensch. 
zu Berlin,** for 1870. 

6 Weber, 44 Ind. Stud.,** X., p. 433. 


6 Weber, Ibid., p. 436. 
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peculiar y and t> pronunciations, they presumably belong to the 
baurasen! area, as some of them speak of these phonetic phenomena as 
being peculiar to the Madhyandiniya 1 school, which was confined to the 
Madhya De6a. 2 

The Siksas of the Black Yajur Yeda may be described under two 
heads: (1) The Siksa of the Carayaniya school; (2) the Siksas of the 
Taitt. school. 

1. The Carayaniya Siksa is a MS. work, of which 1 have examined 
two MSS.:.(a) No. 21 of 1875-76, Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
titute, Poona; (6) Sanskrit 25 of the University Library, Gottingen 
Ihe treatise speaks of itself as a “ Mahasiksa, spoken by the Creator 
himself, 13 and the fruit of understanding it is said to ibe a place in 
Brahma-loka. It is a complete Siksa, even more complete than the 
lajn S., for it gives a full chapter (Chapter III.) on Sandhi rules, 
another on abhinidhana (Chapter VIII.), which it calls bhukta or 
syo (cf. p. 142), and another on metre. It belongs to the Cara- 
janija school, which, according to the Carana-vyuha, 4 was one of the 
twelve subdivisions of the Caraka school of the Black Yajur Veda. 

" aS P resunia bly known to Patanjali, who speaks of a pupil 
ara\ana fond of a blanket.” 5 The Siksa quotes a passage® 
is possibly taken from the extinct text of the Carayapiya school, 
as o y a part of the passage can be traced in the Kausitaki Samhita. 

* treatlse ^ars the stamp of the classical period. The fifth chapter 
is evoted to classical metre: metres like Indravajra, Praharsa, etc., 


a wfV 1 * p * *° m Ke ^vi, Ibid., p. 138 . 

# ^ eber » “ Ind - Stud.,” IV. 72 . Cf. p. 128 . 

siksdm ^^k prapadye vibhum bhaktyd sarva-loka-pitdmaham , 

ksmmu anur» a pnaivdlapitam aham> cdrdyanxm mahdMIcfdm prava- 

71 budhair jutfdni nilyarn Vanrnala-tdntaye. ' 

budhyaU yo nil!y^^yapayeddvijam, asydrtham 
4 (Benares); 


JO: yajurvtda&ya fiadwntir bhedd bhavanti. 

11: Ultra caraka ndma dvddaiavidhd bhavanti caraka hvarakd . . . 
cdrdyanlydh. 

Ktt ' yytt - a ’ S eXplanftUOn: 

Tbe portion of thfe l Hn! amr ^ a ^ alkapdd oJia(va)niya'' amavanyayam va yajate. 
Saiphiu VII 13 i , Wl , lnverte< l commas can be traced in the Kausitaki 
V ’ “• l3 - but n °t the succeeding portion. 
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have been described. 1 Moreover, the Siksa does not seem to have 
been the prototype of the Pratifckhyas, for (a) like the Pap. S., it speaks 
o r and r as cerebrals;’ (b) it quotes the Vaj Prat, on two occasions.’ 

The Siksa seems to be posterior to the Pap. S., for while it prescribes 
the cerebral pronunciation of r and r, it enumerates ten places of articu¬ 
lation, 4 mentioning two-viz., comer of the mouth (srkva) and the 
roots of the teeth (danta-muh)— in addition to the eight mentioned by 
the Pai) § 5 and is thus a further development on that Siksa. Ihe 
ftk»i gives no geographical data. It prohibits- the prommciatKm ol 
Svarabhnkti as i or a, from which we may assume that * and a vocally- 
tion of Svarabhakti was actually current in the area where the Sik?a 
was composed. In that case only a negative conjecture could be made 
-viz., that the Siksa belonged to an area in which Ardhamagadhi 
and ApabhramSa were not predominant, as, according to Pischel, 7 
the Svarabhakti vowel a was more frequent in these dialects. 

2 The Siksas of the Taitt. school are by far the most important 
contribution to Indian phonetics. As their MSS. are available only in 
South India, they were presumably composed in that part of the 
country. That South India became par excellence the home of V edic 
studies during the medieval period has been noted by Indian tradition. 
Thus Ramaktsna" quotes a passage from Vyasa and another from a 

i po|. 7; ekddaiopendra-vajram dvadaiam tu jaloddhatam, trayodaidksara- 

padam praharsam vjrttam ucyate . 

* Foi. 2: mvrdhany [sic] pturasa jheyd dantyd Itulasd smrtdh. 

3 Fol. 9: vartutsyddarianam lapah. Vaj. Prat., I. 141. . _ 

Fol. 4: 41 svaro' ksaram ” iii prahur dedryd aksara-cintakah. Vaj. Prat., 

IV. 99. 

4 Fol. 1: daia sthdndni varndnam kirtayanti manifiinah, yatah praijttir varndnam 
tdni me gadatah ipiu, Utah kanthah Hras lain danta ofthau tu ndsikd, jihvdmiUam 
In sfkvaJ ca dantamvlas tathaica va [sic]. Both the MSS. (Poona as well as Gottin- 
gen) read dantamulas tathaiva ca. 

5 §S, p. 379: a^fau sthdndni vanidndm. 

• Fol. 9: svarabhakfih prayuhjdnas tun dosdn varjayed budhah , ikaram capy- 

ukdrarn ca grasta-dofan vivarjanat. ^ >a ® e 

8 In hiB introduction to Paraskara Gjhya Sutra, p. 58: 

tath&ca vydsdh : 

samprdpte tu kalau kdU vindhyddrer uttarc sthitdh, brdhmand yajna-rahitd 
jyotih-Sdstra-pardhmukhah. 
dharma-4dstrc: 

vindhyaaya dakfine bhage yatra godavari sthitd tatra reddi ca yajiidi ca bhavi- ■ 
fyanli kalau yugc. 
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Dharma Sutra ” to the effect that “ during the Kali age the Rrnh 
mans north of the Vindhya will be devoid of v«i« f ’™ B h ' 

Of JhicTlYaveT nUmb T° f *** COnneCted With «“'**■ acho ° l 

d fintlv wWch ofT T*" BUt * " dlfficUlt t0 d *™ 
depend a Zfd origi »aI, and we have to 

A JISworT* thtv T!\ ° n ^ the S ° luti0n ° f this difficulfc y- 
toU.’ -d three second^^ 
“ Bharadvaia Vyasa dmhh v— ■ WWe t0 be the 
Valmiki, and the Wta 

“the Sarvasammflti n, ; B k?a8 > wlllle tJ ie latter were 

former list also n ’ •' e Araoya > and the Siddhanta Siksas.” The 
The Tdtt gZT m ^ commentar y on the Siddhanta Siksa.’ 
la TZm be ^efly examined: 

Taitt. Samhita whilh* u * m ° a0gra P h on certain words of the 
fused with others of rTn ^7 * able t0 b ® mis P ron °nnced or con- 
that th ^1 Zl n f hi *1 , dlfferent f0rm - Th - IL. prescribes 

lfc 18 not t in the larisah of Taitt S TTT , 7 1’ ’ * *’ but 

this Siksa then is omn - • i The treatment of 

«< g « cral '‘trrCt,: d vr im ,r kw 

nature of l between tu-n these, the one on the syllabic 

Siksa seems to bTT COn80nants be noted on p. 57. This 
to be comparatively old, perhaps a contemporary of the 

1 No. 967 (Madras, of 1905). 

(a) Nine primary &ik$as: 

hariUin natn. \ ^^^Wnt-kauMaliyaIcam, bodhdyano wuitfhai ca vdlmibr 
(&) Three secondary ^ik^as: 

upaHkpd in* prolctd 

1 On veree 2: 

-^^-bohala - ^tha-Mmlki-haritalodhuyanokla. 

5 Edited E. Sieg. 
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Vyasa Siksa, for the author of the Siddhanta Sik*a, «.notedabove 
mentions in his commentary the name of the Bhar. S. as 

am (M The'Vyata^ik^has been exhaustively examined by Luders * 
wh mils theTower limit of its date as the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Its views on doubling and quantity will be diacu8 ^ d ° n 
110 177 186 Its theory of articulation is somewhat different 

SL m oi the F». Sft. Instead of the W “«»" ^ 
uvula “jihmmute ” of the Pap. Sik., it mentions the three parts of 
mouth passage— viz., the beginning, the middle, and the end - 
while it does not speak of r as cerebral, but as alveolar^ These da 
seem to indicate that the Pap. Sik. was not held as a Vedanga even . 

such a careful work as the Vyasa Sik. . 

(c) The existence of theSambhu Sik. provided matter for conjecture 
to Kielhom* and Luders,® the former supposing it to be Pap. Sik. i 
another garb. I have, however, actually found th.s Sik^among the 
Madras MSS. (No. 988 of 1905). It is a work considerably different 
from the Pap. Sik. It lays down much more advanced theories of 
quantity® and accent, and has been occasionally quoted by the Tnbha- 
syaratna and the Vaidikabharana/ It seems to be a comparatively old 

* terX’ vaktradi-rn^ydntam danta-mulanto-nasikam Idlvcstkam 

urah-sthdndni varndnam karandny adhah. 

But cf. Pan. 6ik., SS, p* 379 : 

a#tau sthandni varndnam urah kanthah Mras iatha 
jihvdmulam ca dantcti ca ndsikofthau ca idlu ca. 

» Cf. p. 8. 

4 Indian Antiquary, V. 199. 

5 Vyasa Sik., p. 111. 

• Cf. Tribha^yaratna on Taitt. Prat., I. 1: 

vidker madhyast/ia-nasikyo na virodko bhavet smjtoh 
tasmdt karoti kdrydni varndnam dharma eva tu. 

This verse, quoted by the Tribh. in its discussion of the snusvim as a dharm* 
or a dharma, is the forty-fifth verse in the Sambhu Sik. 

On Taitt. Prat., XXI. 15: indriydvipayo yo, ete. (of. p. 176), is th y - 

verse in the &ambhu bik. _ M „ 

7 The Vaidik&bharana on Taitt. Prat., I. 40, quote* the following: 

anuddtto hfdi jneyo murdhny uddtta uddhftai) 
svaritah karatia-mfdtyah sarvdsye pracayah smftah. 

It U the thirty-sixth verse in this &ik. 
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work, perhaps a contemporary of the Vyasa &k The fi ^ , 

r -^srrjis 

r?/ ik 

MS. ol th, work ia tias school ' * ” n °‘ ye ‘ to “ d “T 

r *“ «- - —— 

professes “ to follow the teaching of Kallh t J J k ' 

whether this name is essentiallv related , ? 10 “ y 

mentioned in Taitt. Prat. XVII 9 1 i , , auhah P utra > a phonetician 

in anusvara and the nasal ’ ho h<? d that the de 8 ree oi nasality 
it not mentioned t£L * ~ B “‘ tta «»"»" 

Pri^ vTittta^rr ^ the Vaidilibh "»M’ on Taitt. 

knows the Sdstras like the P -*~i f ^ expound tlie Ja t» Pat ha who 
Siksaa.” This reference a T . J 8 *^ 48 aud who is an expert in all the 
common to other Siksas,'indicate ittet ^ ** C ° ntains little that is not 

pilation. Regarding the movement, <rf (LTT*™^ 
prescribes the use of " th* *.• w ■> k anc * m accen tuation, it 

• if) BoditaX Tits ^ ' a "' 1 “ le,t ’ ‘“ d 

y« been discovered, so far n i'^ ^ ^ *"“ Dot 

hhe Vyaaa ^ — *» >* <*« ‘ban 

also quotes it, 8 stating that ° ** text- Tke Vaidikabharana 
^ long r , “ 26 V ° We,8 > but 

containing only thirteen verses dev 18 * fragmentar y work - 

,A) “•.!£* 

w: 

* arva -* ik 'd-vtiaradah 

* *var~ r "*■»«**. 65. 

***"• tu 

* VyJsa Sik^ m ** tav » t * a todAcuna. 35. 

Taitt. Prat, p g. j.. 

f-mm 
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Prat quotes Valmlki’s opinion in two passages; m the first of these 
passages the accent of the syllable “ Om ” was said to be high, while 
in the second, Valmlki’s disapproval of the change of \ isarga into 
jihvamullya and Upadhmaniya has been mentioned. 1 It is not un¬ 
likely therefore, that Valmlki, whoever he may have been, as a phoneti¬ 
cian was actually the author of a Siksa attributed to his name. 

(t) The Harita Siksa similarly remains to be discovered. As it has 
been quoted by the PariSiksatika, 3 its actual existence in a compara¬ 
tively recent period may not have been impossible. Moreover, the 
Taitt. Prat, also 4 quotes the opinion of a phonetician Harita on the 

non-duplication of a breathed fricative. _ 

Besides the above primary' Siksas, the following secondary Siksas 

have been mentioned: 

(a) The Sarvasammata Siksa, MS. No. 998 (of 1905, Madras), is a 
far different work from the one edited by Otto Franke in 1886. The 
latter is a short manual of forty-nine verses, with no mention of the 
author’s or the commentator’s name, and with a very meagre treat¬ 
ment of the most difficult points in phonetics—viz., accent and quan¬ 
tity. The work examined by me, however, is more than three times 
the size of Franke’s treatise. It has 170 verses, and has four chapters 
with an exhaustive commentary. The name of the author’ is Kesa- 
varya, while that of the commentator* is Mafici Bhatta. Franke’s 
commentator seems to be a different person, for not only does his com¬ 
mentary vary in point of treatment, the introductory verse of each is 
also different. Manci Bhatta’s commentary explains “ Sarva-sam- 
mata ” as that which *' expounds subjects common and acceptable to 

1 XVIII. 6 -‘udatio rilmikeh. 

1 IX. 4: lcavarga-parai cagniveiyo-valmikayoh. 

3 On verse 27: tatra harita -Hk?a: 

manah kayagnim ahanti sa prerayati marvtam 
mdrulas tura&i caran mandrarn janayati svaram . 

4 XIV. 18: ufmaghoso haritasya. 

6 IV. 121: surya-deva-budherulrasya ruiiidaneiui inahatmana pranltatn lefo- 
vdryetia lak&ajuim sarva-sammatam. 

• Cf. the colophon at the end of the commentary: iti frimaiicibhatta-viracitatn 
sarva-eammata-Mk^a vivaranam samaptam. 

7 Franke’a commentator thus begins: dhyutm sarva-jagannatham sdmbam 
darvurtkasadhakam vyakhyayate * dhund siksa sa rro -sa m mata-la ksa n d . But 
Maftci Bhatta: gant&varam pratwinyaharn loka-palan nrahdn yuriin, sart'a-saintnata * 
Hksdyu vaksyt vydkhydnam uUamam. 
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all the phonetic works, the Prati&khv* u 

school.”* There is no si.rlp i 7 •’ be,on 8 in g to the Taitt. 

—tar. -C Vlte HV P " " 8iV ° n by rr “ k '’' «■ 

•ccenl, bribing ,h ”" LI? JA 31 ’ h “ <m ‘ y ‘ W<> ™*» ■ 

MS. ha, thinv-IhJ wre Tl ' , thrM * oce, “ 5 I!«» ft. U. 

The two veises of hi. ...i., ' falry cop,olls treatmoDt of Accent, 

verses, but T 77 

IV 104 10*5 a fc 01K of tke Madras MS., being verses 

7 *** 

eorpespondingportiCAc,thevZ bnt ‘ ,U to*tkmoftk. 

edition, but not so much ol the Madras b “"“ yb f trueofF, “ k e'* 
material hardly to be mat wklck contains some 

instance, i^WatiLTatTh “ a " V ^ “ to "‘ Sik ^ F <* 
vowel is a quarter morn a ,, , ^entity of a consonant without a 
a labia, * h ' quantity ol a ■■ p , use » bcUTOn 

morn, provided that the ... * ° f * con80aant "8 rou P is a half- 

labialvLeu?;,* “LtL°T‘ nt ' 8r0U f int “'' e '“» to¬ 
ft be a half-mora.' White ’ ^ between « and l was said 

unlikely that they are oritril^ Ju* 7 ^ “? d ° f ^ hese °P inions ’ it is not 
although the work is adn >+ ,n t 0 ”*" ° f the ^ ik? * itse,f - Moreover, 
■>». seem °! 3 character, its date doe 

to —Jzzszzzr b “ D ,U0M both by tba Tribbi - 

Taitt! lUnyt: 7 1t1n ^ ^ ^ “ * —tofk °n -cent in the 
tions—those with all ■ J?']'" 1 *' 8 W ° ^d, with Mcent different poai- 
top. 166). to. final udattas.Ltc. 

•I°n on tie relation of at„,lZ77'7: 7 “ “ teIesti, « d '“™- 
, fc and quantity (see p. 166), This Siksa 

rdtMkhya.probhrlindm 

V vasa 6ik., p. jog ** 'J an ^ neneti-labanam. 

**£"• ^^TdL m ZlZr dhye “****“' Vrt SaS i baparad 

' ^ Wramo • rdha-matrakalah. 

? ° n la,tt - Prat.. XXI. 5; Franke’g q " 0ted by the Tribh5 V a - 

Again, cf. II 3 . _ .. Ke 8 ^tion, p. 22. 

^ «*• jn^ ^SZST,TUT^ 

Vaidikabharaija on ^ and the 
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is admittedly 1 a more recent work, for it speaks of itself as “ nectar 
extracted from the ocean of the nine Siksas. 

(c) The third and last secondary Siksa mentioned is the Siddhanta 
Siksa, MS. No. 1012. The designation is a misnomer, for the treatise 
does not deal with the general principles of phonetics. Its treatment 
is entirely empirical; it is prepared on the same lines as the Bharadvaja 
Siksa, giving lists of words containing different sounds in alphabetical 
order—e.g., in katnisyanle, loknm, etc. 3 The only point of some 
interest is the view (see p. 153) that “ tvam ” is optionally pronounced 
tvah in the Vedas. 

Nevertheless, the* place of this Siksa in the chronology of Indian 
phonetic literature is of some importance. The author, 3 who is said 
to have compiled both the Siksa and the commentary, not only 
enumerates the nine primary Siksas described above, but also mentions 
the commentaries Tribhasyaratna 4 and the Vaidikabharana, as well as 
the authors Bha^ta Bhaskara Misra and Gangesa. Now Bhatt$ 
Bhaskara Misra, according to Burnell, 5 lived about 950-1000 a.d., 
while the date of Gangesa, according to Keith, 6 is 1150-1200 a.d. 
Moreover, considering the fact that it quotes all the primary biksas, 
including the Vyasa Sik., it must be a more recent work than the above 
authors. But in view of the fact that it still esteems Bhatta Bhas- 
kara’s commentary on the Taitt. Samhita as the bhasya , it was composed 
perhaps not much after Saya^a’s commentary came into prominence. 

1 Introductory verse, last two lines: 

ksiti-sura-gatia-hetor eiaddranya-6ik$d- 
mftam iva nava-AiJcpd-vdridher uddhardmx. 

1 kakaradih kami^yante sydd amum lokam uttarah 

kata-dhdtoh had ity dhur aAt'ibhydrn paritah lqriam. 45. 

8 Cf. colophon: srinivdsadhvarindrttui catuskitla-sudhdrnsund dlokdh siddhdnia - 
tikfdydm catuhsaptatir iritdh kr\n\vdsddhvar\ndra viracitd siddhanta-siksa-vyakhyd 

samdptd . 

4 Verse 2: purva-sabddn pardmfh/a prdtiddkhyavi ca sarvasah siddhanta- 
tiles dm vaksydmi veda-bhdfydntisdrinim. 

Com.: . . . tribhasyaratnair vaidikabharanddi-vydkhydnapurahsaratayd krtam 
pratisdkhyam ca pardmi&ya vtdabhdfydnusdrinlm bhatta • Lhdskarddi-sodha mi - 
janyataya visvasanlydm . . . siddhdnta-tiksdm vaksydmi. 

1 Index to Skr. MSS. at Tanjore, p. 7. 

4 “ Indian Logic,” p. 33. Gangesa is mentioned under verse 7: dnviksikiv 
parama-kdrutiiko pranindyeti Qahgetah. 
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The lower limit of its date was therefore the fifteenth century a.d., 
about a century later 1 than Sayana. The commentaries Tribhasya- 
ratna and the Vaidikabharana should therefore have been presumably 
composed before the fifteenth century a.d. 

But Siksas much more valuable than some of the above have now 
been discovered. Three of these, all Madras MSS., may be described: 

1. The Apisali §iksa, MS. No. 864, is mostly devoted to articulation. 
The name of Apisali as a grammarian anterior to Panini has been pointed 
out by Burnell, 2 while the Vaidikabharana 3 quotes the Siksa by name, 
and the passage quoted has been identified by me in the Siksa, with a 
slight variation of reading. The Apisali Sik., then, should be earlier 
than the Siddhanta Sik., which, as shown above, mentions the Vaidika¬ 
bharana. Moreover, as suggested above (see p. 10), this Siksa pos¬ 
sibly suggested to Kaiyyata the eleven kinds of “ external effort,” 
as in no other Siksa have these phases of “ externa! effort ” been 
described. If tjiis was a fact, the lower limit of its date may be earlier 
than the eleventh century a.d., being the probable date 4 of Kaiyyata. 

But it is possible to push back its date even further. For Raja 
Sekhara (circa 937-1077) in his Kavya Mlmamsa actually names this 
Siksa, as Bhagvad Datta 5 has pointed out. The probable lower limit 
of its date may therefore be assumed as the ninth century a.d. 

# upper limit of its date, however, cannot be pushed back very 
far, as in an introductory verse it describes its object 6 to be “ the fixa¬ 
tion of data relating to Vedic texts as prescribed by Siksa and Grammar, 
without conflicting with the Pratisakhyas.” The work, though in 
substance the authorship of “ the sage Apisali,” 7 possibly underwent 
further changes in course of time. 

1 Burnell: Vam6abrahmana, pp. vi ff. 

2 “ Aindra School of Grammarians,” pp. 1, 36. 

On Taitt. Prat., II. 47: kefah eihana-karand ity apiiala-Hksa vacanat. The 
actua reading in my transcript of the MS. is: ( jihvagrena dantydnarn) sesah sva- 
stfuinad-aranydh. 24. As this Sutra occurs also in Candra’s Grammar (18), 
the possibility of a borrowing on the part of either of these works is a matter 
for further investigation. 

4 Belvalkar, “ Systems of Skr. Grammar,” p. 41. 

5 Mandvld Sik., p. 6. 

tasrrnt tat-tat-mmfiirmaye prdtiiakhyiivirodhatah, kfiryam 
darvam vyavasthdpyam 6iksd-viydkaranoditam. 5. 

atha iilantn pravahnjami m/itam apiialer munch la. 
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wh,ch hll “” It l „ no * been discovered in Madras, and copies of 
891 892) have been sent to me. Its oblations on 

»r d ""ai; xxszrz*. *V/ s 

of Sayan ^ y thirteenth century, the date of the 

t ' r upper limit of its date, no particular data 

rivaiUble hu the work is evidently posterior to the Prat,»khyas, 
"VT7n r'oductory verse the author says, “ After studymg. accord- 
”g‘to mv lights, the Sastras like the Pritisaihyas etc I proceed o 

Tl rht,““e- *■ I~uly is framed the 
KWa-nimaya Dipika, the commentator’s name being Muktiavaracaxya. 
ft coTte PaLjah's view-or, rather, what seemed to tan to* 
“s view—that there was a “pause” between two mdmdual soun 

'““i ftt’even more interesting than the above is the Par*ksa, MS. 
No 924 It is a complete S.ksa, with a lued commentary. The 
striking observations of this Siksa on doubling quant.ty and^accent 
will be noticed in Chapters V., XI., and X. The couunen y 
the definition of the syllable (see p. 55). But m the »f to, work 
both tire name and the date are a riddle. As ^^ 
book, what was meant by Pari ? Aufrecht, m lus Cutolojus Cufulo- 

a VyaaaSik., pp. 110, 111. 

: -a-—.* p. »• • —* »* 

* prdttiakhyadi-Sdstrdni mayd viktya yathdmati, veda- 
UUviivabodhartham iha kdlo nirupyaU. 

« avddhydydrambhaim»y<t pranacasya svarasya ca 
adhydyaaydnuvdkasydnU sydd ardha-i r tiyatd. 

7 aandhyaksardndm vedatn ca pratiavam edntard Uxthd. 

» avatdne lakdrasya tnpddatvam sadd bhavet. 
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gorum, suggests that Parisiksa might be Paraiar! Siksa. But the diffi 
euJtv of accepting this suggestion is that the text of this Siksa has very 
little similarity with that of the Parasari Siksa And then X ? 
the phonetic difficulty of the change of a whole word ParaiarlintoPirT 
,th a short final. The commentator on this Siksa, however, suggests’ 

ik J 'tZ : a T HC thUS deSCribeS the P“P°* oUhis 

the sages BharadvijaVylL* Par 7^ ^ ' C ° mp0Sed b ? 

vana Vasistha Vi T’ ’ Kauhala ’ H ^*ta. Bodha- 

times’ ”> It will b t 1 ' Tu mC ° m P rehens,ble People of modern 

tiT ist J IT T that C,ght ° Ut ° f the nine ™*es quoted in 
are exactly those enumerated above by the Vedalaksananu 

ramanika among the nine authors of the primary Siksas The ninth 

rt * *——«i. p ir ,, i,, t L tjzz 

he Anukramanika is Panini. It may be supposed, then that “ Pari ” 
was a clerical error for “ Panini ” TW * 1 ,• • ’ ^ 

we note th 0 p Pk ' But tlus supposition vanishes when 

‘ Par^ksl N T ntat0r CVen “ caIi « the work the 

akrit. It^n >°LV Piri to ** met *** elsewhere in San- 

name as “ Cakra ,J ^ 1^°'’ ** definite, y gives his 

«< < p , ‘ Pe rhaps the author first thought of “ Parisiksa ” 

■ r<*«* •*-*• 

,or * - 

paratively m ' tr ' " Kl '“ te ‘ h *‘ te “ * c “ m ' 

sumably belongs to the south ^ fTT “ y but P”' 

author of “fi;*.. - * ^ P 01 -' 1 of thus name is said to be the 

ot Citra-ratnakarakavya ” aod Cit M .pr^n„ttar.-r.tni. 

Introductory lines to verse 3: 

^nfl al> !^^T^ VraiVbodlla ' bkdradr,i r a - , ^ daa -pdn- 

^ l ^nigana-vin^rnUa^Lt ( ^^ < ‘^ ana V ‘ iS '^ b<l t ^ mt ^' l' ra ^. rt '- 
rn "ta-*tkfadiiranlhdnusdrena . . . pratijanUe. 

1 satam mudam samprati pariHkfa— 
vyakhyana-bhm h r dayahgameyam 
vual&Hui ydjutabhufandkhya 

tyir madiyd vUanoiu Icdmam. 4. 

3 Uinayo vimyojjvaUuya Uuya 
pratJiito vaidika.vdvadiika-simhah, 

^TPaya mahatdm sa cakra-ndmd 
hy api ^n^-krama-lokfanam karoti. 3. 
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vali,” 1 but it is difficult to tell whether the author of the Siksa and of 
these works was one and the same person. 

As regards its date, the Parisiksa was earlier than the Siddhanta 
Siksa, for it is quoted both by the Tribhasyaratna 2 and the Vaidika- 
bharana, 3 both of which have been mentioned by the Siddhanta 
giksa. The lower limit for the date of its composition may be assigned 
to the fifteenth century, the probable date of the Siddhanta Siksa. 

The above is an attempt to construct a crude relative chronology 
of the Taitt. Siksas from the meagre data available. But it is neces¬ 
sary to mention in this connection a work which has not been sufficiently 
brought to the notice of modern scholars—viz., the Vaidikabharana. 4 
It is an illuminating work on the Siksas in general and the Taitt. Prat, 
in particular. It not only quotes many of the extant Siksas of the 
Taitt. school, as shown above; it also cites possibly several more Siksas 
which still remain to be discovered. On advanced subjects like quan¬ 
tity, accent, etc., peculiar to the Siksas, its data are particularly valu¬ 
able, and will be examined in due course. 

But its chronology is obscure, as usual. The only data given by 
the author about himself are his own name, 3 Gargya Gopala \ ajvan, 
the name of his work, the Vaidikabharana, and another work—viz., 
Svarasampad .“ Burnell 7 mentions another treatise by the same 
author—viz., the Pitpnedha-bhasya—in the beginning of which he 
merely mentions his name. There is said to be another* work by the 
same author—viz., the jndnadlpa, a commentary on the Vrttaratna- 
kara—in which he quotes Srinatha, who, according to Rangacarya, 
must have lived after the eleventh century, as he quotes the author of 

1 Aufrecht, Catalogue Calalogorum. 

* On Taitt. Prat., XXI. 1: 

yah svayam rdjate tarn tu svayam aha Pataiijalih 
upari sthdyind Una vyarigyam vyahjanam ucyaU. 

It is verse 12 in the P&ri£ik?a. 

• On Taitt. Prat. I. 2: 

anvartham mahdsamjhd vyahjayanty arthdntardni ca 
purvaedryair alas tds tu sutrakdretia cdJritdh. 

It is veree 9 in the Pari&ksa. 

4 Published in the Mysore Government Oriental Library Series, 1907 (Taitt. 
Prat.). 

4 On Taitt. Prat,, I. 1. • On Taitt. Prat., XIV. 29. 

7 Index to Skr. MSS. at Tanjore, p. 16. 

8 Hahgacarya, 41 Introduction to the Taitt. Prat.” (Mysore), pp. 18-19. 
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th» Vaijayanti (circa the eleventh century) But „ ,, , 

to, an upper | lmi t „ early a. the eleventh',!; the fl^tTf 
It has been shea r, above that, the author quotes the ParMlm alth! T 

he „ cited by the Siddhant. Siksi. His probable dat! tth™!^ 
circa fourteenth to fifteenth century ad therefore 

^ *** * “etthtened: 

i ?;: ,d ; st ; nd ‘ h ' most ^ 

Sima Veda ”» tk • • J . tac treafcmen t of accents in the 

pptfif to ™ d‘ S T * W ^ * h8 »' «“ *«. which,‘ 

then Z.tan Zt “'' J * "ft” » 

Phonetics, as doubly 

rsrr^jr.rt r-— 

that B Z! 

11 “ to “ 1 eVidM “ ** its A quotatl fiTm 

Tribhasyaratnl^V^compared to a supreme monarch, occurs in the 
Thus inTe ^ «*« seem to refer to it. 

has been mentio^ as thT T (< TVthirteenth century*), Narada 
musical gamut and 1 ! ^ ° f tte G * nd Wgrama, the third 

gramas (mu ’ l ***** “ tlus connectl °n that there are only two 

attributes to Narada 8 —“i« T” , the Gand hara-grama, which it 

1 Ss. P . 398 current only in paradise, and not on earth. ” 

Mwaeede tu vaksyami svaranatn caritam yatha 

■ Tie *»W Ul*.. 

foe text referred to occurs in 6S. 

* p 398 * ^' Jc& ~ 

&tena nirulctam anupurvaiah dvi ^ dttnd ” t TQ-yajuh-adma-lakfanam, naradiyam 
5 Clemente, “ Introduction t , k c . . ° n Taltt - Prat., XXI. 1 (eeo p. 66). 
Chronologic der Indiechen MuBikhtemi^ 54 MU<,i0 ’’’ ^ 

dVaU dharaUdt ^ V°* Kdjayram* adimah. ' 

**"*> ™ ni *’ 

ja loice grdmo sau na mahilale. 
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Now precisely these three gramas, including the Gandhara-grama, 
have been taught in the Narada Siksa , 1 and there it also explicitly 
states as the opinion of Narada that “ the Gandhara-grama does not 
exist anywhere else except in paradise.” Again, the Samgpta Ratna- 
kara, in another verse , 2 states concerning modulations ( murcchand) 
that “ Narada has given other names for them — viz., uttara-mandrd, 
udgatd, aJvakrdnta, sauvcri , hffyaka, and lUtardyatd terms which 
precisely occur in the Narada Siksa . 3 It is probable, therefore, that 
the author here actually refers to the Narada Sik. But if this is a fact, 
the lower limit of its date may be pushed back several centuries before 
the Samgita Ratnakara, for these terms for modulations attributed 
to Narada also occur in Bharata’s Natya Sastra , 4 and if this tradition 
regarding Narada’s authorship of these verses was correct, the lower 
limit for the date of the kernel of this Siksa was possibly the fifth century 
a.d., being the probable date of Bharata’s Natya Sastra . 5 

But while our treatise seems to be one of the oldest of the Siksas, 
its chronology cannot be pushed back so early as to precede even the 
Pratisakhyas, for it quotes authorities , 6 as Tumburu and ViSvavasu, 
who have been mentioned in later or contemporary works, as the 
Mahabharata . 7 It seems to be posterior both to the Vamsa Brahmana 

1 §S, p. 399: sadja-madhyama-gdndhnrds trayo grdmdh pralcxrtiUih , bhur- 
lokdjjayate sadjo bhumr-lokdc ca madhyamah svargdn nnnyaira gandhdro naradasya 
matam yatha. 

* 1.4,22, 23: 

tdsdm anydni ndmdni ndrado munir abravit, 
murcchanottara-rruindradyd mdjagrame * bhimdgatd , 
asvakrdntd ca sauvcri hfsyahd cottardyatd , 
rajaniti samdtchydtd fsindm sapta murcchandh. 

3 &S, p. 400: sadje tuttaramandrd synd fttabhc cdbhirudgatd , aMn-krantd ca 
gandhdre tfihjd murcchand sm^td, madhyame. khalu sauvird hjrsyakd pahca.ae avare , 
dhaivate capi vijneyd murcchand tuttardyatd . 

4 XXVIII. 30-31: 

ddav tUtaramandrd synd rajani cottardyatd , 
caturthi huldha-sadjd ca pancami matsari kftd, 
asvakrantd tathd saafhi sapiamt cdbhirudgatd , 
padja-grdmdsritd hy eta vijneyd sapta murcchandh. 

5 Wintemitz, “ Gcseh. d. Ind. Litt.,” p. 9. 

4 SS, p. 442: tumburu -« i rada - tasistha - viAvat'asvddayad ca gandharvdh . 

7 St. Peters. Lexicon. ViSvaraau occurs as an author of a hymn in the 
Bgveda (X. 139), but as a Gandharva (in which position it occurs in the Narada 
Sik.) it occurs more frequently in the MahAbh&rata. 

4 
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and the Simavidhina Brihmapa. It refers to an authority AudabmiJ. 
mentioned in the former work, while it follows the latter in its dewip 

zzzr™ °‘ music —* <he 

, n L ’,. The Sik - makes 8 eneral but concise observations on 

doubling. It also refers to Tumburu,’ quoting his opinion on the 
reguiatmn of exhalation and inhalation during Sama chants. But t 
tj.fi? ctronoI °gy- even its authorship is puzzling. The title of 
nl fi t SUggeSt r that ^ aUth ° r W3S a Pers ° n — d'Loma*, Bui 

Ha - How 18 7 ! hat < ^ ^ “ th ° Ught ° Ut b >' 6"ga- 

cala ? N ? 0 he lt C L ? ma ^ f ” be connected with Garga- 

authorities on A t ' W ° rk ’' the Jataka P add hati, enumerates a list of 
Vvasa Vasistha 7°7 a " 10ng whom Gar g a and RomaSa (along with 
by^;I mat it 0 Ve beeQmentioned - If the Siksa was planned 

tL ZeUnll 7^ ^ eXCCUted b ? another in 

work 0^77 TfT 1 ° r Lonu * ? 0r i8 Siksa. being a 
of speech me t 8 ’ 7^ Lom<lfi or Roma ^i after Romaia, the goddess 

Thedne1tiot 10n f p aS ‘ ° f Brhaspati “ the B rM Devata? 8 

gested by “ Ga ° arga . J 1 ** 1 the Samaveda > however, may be sug- 

CvL T to 1,6 one of the thirteen ***«■ «f t£ 

thelalfv’eda b 1 7 autho ' ° f tbe Pada P ^ a of 
^ ^ ,s “ p - its 

? c r“- ->• “«. 

AfabW 4 abe , OTg ^ ( ^ p Pl, ;“ ) * rea 10 wk,cl1 Ardhamagadhi and 

m7* t*****njir 

* Sa, p. 419 : iS i onbvrajih. 

ndharvdpsaraaas tv anv. ■>~ lvant * pratkamena tu manvfah paiaras tu dvifxyena 

Cf. Sim. Br&hm. L 8 • tad » 

vpajivanti yo ’varesdm vrathnmrT, *** kruftaUlma »«* »dmnak /wards tarn derd 

* ‘‘ 5 S, p. 461 : 22 pTatha i mm to” rnanufyah, etc. 

Ptwtya tumburasya matarri yatha ^ P° na * tv anyalhd bkavtt savyam pttvd- 

^ Madras MSS. 9argdcdrv * na cintu dm. 

Ca, ’ M Cyavan ° *"•«"« hh r<ruh, iaunako 

’ Commentary on the b, * < ^ paiir rdjhe. 

Pdkacdryat lr oyodaia-samkhydkak /- ar< *i’ P" • dsdm. idkhdndm adkyd- 

• ' ’ ' “ ara l° yatgyuh sdtarnih . . . , etc. 
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3. The Gautaml Sik. is ascribed to Gautama, probably in honour 
of the authority who, according to the Arseya Brahmana,' was the 
seer of the first Sama. It manifests a close study of doubling and 
•consonant-groups, and says, “ Gautama has declared that there exists 
no consonant-group with more than seven consonants.” 1 

It refers to a “ PratiSakhya ” in which a consonant-group 
(yu)hnkfksv is said to occur, but no such group can be traced in any of 
the extant PratiSakhyas. 9 This may suggest that it was posterior to 
some extinct PratiSakhyas, but the question of its chronology remains 
absolutely unsolved. 

The Siksa belonging to the Atharva Veda is the Mandfiki, but, 
although connected with the Atharva Veda, owing to the .copious 
number of quotations 4 from that Veda occurring therein, it is particu¬ 
larly interested in accent common to all the Vedas, especially the Sama 
Veda, and seems to have further developed the teachings of the Narada 
!§ik. on accent. Thus it speaks of the seven musical notes in the Sama 
chants, 5 of the necessity of moving the hand in the Rg, the Yajus and 
the Sama recitations, 8 and of the opinion, attributed to Mandiika, 
that the first two and the last two notes of the musical scale are sung 
in t*he Vedas. 7 The Narada Sik. on this point gives nothing that may 
be common to all the Vedas; it has only specified the kinds of musical 
notes confined to each particular Veda. 8 Again, verses 8-12, describing 
the nature of notes in the musical scale, seem to be the same as those 
given in the Narada Sik., 9 slightly modified. 

1 Cf. the opening line of this Brahmana: 

gautamaaya parkau. 

According to Caranavyuha (Benares, p. 45), Gautaml was one of the nine sub¬ 
divisions of the RanSyanlva school. 

* Cf. p. 111. 

8 It is possible, as Professor R. Simon in a private communication suggests 
to me, that this unwieldy consonant-group was the transcription of a musical 
phenomenon in the Sama Veda gdnas , though there are no indications of such 

2 4 r 

consonant-groups in the gdnas ; yuhkscfi, e.g., is written in the ganas as f/« 3 
(Sftma V.ed&rB. I. Edition, I. 1, 3, 5). 

4 Traced by Bhagvad Datta, in the index to his edition of the Mandftki 
§ik., 1921. 

8 Verse 7, &S: saphi smuts tu glyaute sfimabhih sdmagair budhaih . 

6 325, Ibid.: fg-yajuh-sAmagddlni hasta-hlndni yah pathet. 

1 Verse 17: prathamav antimau cairn tvrttante chandasi soarrlh, trayo mudhyd 
nivarttante mandfikasya matam yatha . 

8 Cf. SS, pp. 397-398. 


• Cf. SS, pp. 407-408 
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As regards its date, then, its upper limit may be assume 
fifth century a.d., the probable date of the kernel of theT ^ <7* 
but it seems to be much later than that date Fn 7 7^* ^ 
deal of materiaI ooramon te 80me Qf ^ 

Veda e.g., pronunciation of v and » in ,!,•«„ * hlte Ya J" 

the reference to the woman of Surastra n ! F**!"" ^ 87) ’ 

ranga (verse 112), etc.—and so is eith P f n ° ,mcing the nasal sound 

•». *. v«j8. at, cire . the xxtr” 7 * i,h ' or 
.u„ d ;‘ uTXtx Sik?is h “ ^ *•-»- h- *. 

bwn sho.-n that th, lateat of tbT&k&blhT to ’"'“‘a “ n<l # h “’ 
the twelfth to ,he Jfteeoth century a „ Bm I» / ’*"? “ “ 

indicate that the matter nf <5 i - ‘ ™ tb does not necessarily 
duction. If some7 rem ^ ^ an e 1 ualI y «*en* pro 

a considerable portion of thT* C ° mp ° 8ed during the medieval period, 
-cord of pholToZ^l 1 "T T ^ a traina 

Ukely that many of 77 DS ^ age8 ‘ For » is hardly 

and on the divergent pronT^ 7 ° n abhimdhana in the Car. &k., 
(see pp. 128 ff.}—record com ’° nS ° f V &nd V in severa l &ksas 
skrit. The pronunciation m T? Pronunciation of spoken San- 
transitional stage which is confi U<?S ,’° n )e ° nged to a much earlier, 
«■« --fan Indian ^elopm^t of the Biddle 

the older pronunciation w*» g ^ g . h motive for the injunction of 
•to that cU~ S .„dli 7™ » bc " *• ®. to 

tive, to guard the traditio I ^ d Ways 1)0 be doubled—conserva- 

Moreover, the fact that neariy a U theTk^T T!"* provinciaIism - 
metrical style suggests the nr kt* ' baVe been com P 08ed in a 
prose style, of which the SiksT * 1 ' 1 7 ° ® arber wor ks in the Sutra or 
reference. Nevertheless ti, • P ° pular compendiums for ready 
even in the medieval period 616 n ° tbing agam8fc tile supposition that 
original contribution WhrnT 1)01111011 ° f tbe ‘^ ik?a literature was an 
details on Svarabhakti after’the' sTT’ ^ Vari ° U? 

authors presumably refer to fh S * CC€Dt (see PP- 84 ff )> the 
7 40 heir 0Wn Pronunciation of these sounds. 

WiiJe . IDEOGRAPHICAL Data. 

Poor, its geo^ap7dd7traLT ter , ial ,° f Indian P honetic literature is 
°f this literature of fifty fi ve ° pe RSa ' meagre - In the whole domain 
nity-five books examined by me, only five geo- 
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graphical names have been mentioned: ( 1 ) Surastra, a stock-example 
of many Siksas, so that we cannot specify the original source with 
which the place may be connected; ( 2 ) Puskara (cf. p. 33 ), a holy place 
of pilgrimage mentioned by the Para4ari Sik.; ( 3 - 5 ) the Yamuna 
(Kalindi), the Ganges, and Sarasvati mentioned by the Yajn. Sik . 1 
These four places of pilgrimage, so commonly Connected with all parts 
of India, could be mentioned by anybody, however distant he may 
actually have been from those places. 

Variations of pronunciations mentioned in the following pages, 
however, may help us to construct a number of hypothetical geo¬ 
graphical data of primitive and middle Indian as observed in Siksa 
literature—a subject for further investigation. The following lines 
for the construction of these hypothetical isoglosses of the future may 
be provisionally suggested: 

Pronunciation of t and /* mentioned as dental or alveolar by 
the Prati&khyas, but cerebral by the Pa$. and the Apiiali Siksas, 
may suggest the former’s connection with the western, and the latter’s 
with the eastern, dialects . 2 

2 . The Taitt. Prat, s view of the Yamas as belonging to the suc¬ 
ceeding syllable (nasalization being weaker in this case) and that of the 
Vaj. Prat, as belonging to the preceding syllable may connect the 
former with the Ardhamagadhi-speaking areas, and the latter with the 
other areas . 3 

3* The Taitt. Prat.’s rule 4 regarding the insertion of a plosive 
between a fricative and a nasal consonant may connect the pronuncia¬ 
tion with the Aiokan Central (or Magadhan) dialect. 

4. The prescription of the Loma4i Sik. regarding the pronunciation 
of Svarabhakti 5 as a may connect it with areas to which Maharastri 
and ArdhamagadhI belonged, and the Yajn. and the MandukI, which 
prescribed it as i, with the other areas. 

5. The Vaj. Prat, s prescription 6 of pronouncing intervocalic j as y 
(so that ajd - was to be pronounced oyd-) may connect it with the western 
dialects. 

6 . The rules 7 of the Siksas of the White Yajur Veda regarding the 

_ * * kalindi sanihitd jiieyd padayuktd sarasixUi, kramenavartaytd 

gutiyd iambhor bdtii tu ndnyoihd . 

* cf - P- »• s Cf. p. 79. < Cf. p. 125. » Cf. p. 135, 

IV. 104: avarat avare pare eamdnapade jo yam na tu rkare. 

7 Cf. Chapter VI. 
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pronunciation of y and r in certain positions may connect them with 
Madhyadeia—the Sauraseni-speaking area. 

7. Similarly, the Vaj. Prat.’s prescription 1 that the cerebral / and Ih 
the Jihvamullya and the Upadhmaniya did not exist among the 
Madhyandinas may suggest that the above-mentioned area was meant. 

1 Mil. 29: tasmin l Ih-jiJwamuKya-naM-ya na aanli madhyandindm. 


CHAPTER I 
The Syllable 

The most usual term used in Sanskrit works for the syllable is ak?ara, 
which the PariiSiksatika Yajusabhusajja 1 * * explains as that which does 
not move as an adjunct to another: in other words, which stands alone. 

The essential element of the syllable was said to be the vowel. 
For a consonant, according to the statement of the Tribhasyaratna,* 
cannot stand by itself; it is dependent, while the vowel is independent. 
There is no doubt, says the same authority, that a consonant has an 
existence of its own. For, firstly, meanings of words change with 
consonants—e.g., in the words kupa- and yupa- the vowels are the same, 
but the consonants are different, and so the meanings of these words 
differ. And : secondly, the articulation of a consonant takes some 
time? which, according to Indian grammarians, was equal to half the 
time taken by a short vowel—i.e., half a mora. It was only in quick 
speech that the duration of a consonant was merged in that of a vowel. 
In intermediate and slow speech, however, says the Vaidikabharai^a, 
a consonant does distinctly preserve its quantity, though in quick 
speech its quantity is not distinctly perceived, just as in a mixture of 
milk and water it is only the milk that is distinctly perceived. 

A consonant, then, according to the Indian grammarian, is not 
absolutely dependent upon the vowel. And yet, as the Narada Siksa 4 
points out, consonants are like pearls in a necklace, but the thread 
which supports them is the vowels. Consonants, according to Patan- 

1 MS. No. 924, Madras; v. 9. Also the Vaidikibhara^a on the Taitt. Pr&t., 
I. 2: na kaarantity alcfardni kfaranam anydngataya calanam. 

* nanu kupo yupa ityadau vyanjanam tvarihaviSt^abodhakam iti svaro vyanja- 
ndmgam kim na syat? vyanjanam kevalam avasthdtum nasaknoti kintu adpeksam ; 
svaras tu niraptk$ah. Taitt. Pr&t., XXI. 1. 

* svarasamsrfifasya vyanjanasya svarakdla ekakdlo drutavjHau na tv mrvatreiy 
arthah. Vaidik&bharaQ* on Taitt. Pr&t., XXI. 1. 

4 svarapradhdiiam traisvaryam dairydh pratijanate, manivad vyanjanam 
vidydt suiravac ca *varam viduh. &S, p. 436. 
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VDwel; yet by proximity to the vowel the co ’ * 18 ^ qUaIity of th( 

quality of the vowel, just as a Ice of JTTT ^ 
pieces of cloth acquires their colour or just ^ b<?tWeen two red 
Power by the light of the lamp T h l i ? * ?* aC<JUires 

Perceived without the presence of s CntUatl ° n of a vowel can be 
^ithout a vowel a consonant cannot eTT"*’ bUt ’ Pataf 'i ali . 
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1 “« sufficient promin “ ^ U “‘ «“ * h™®*, 
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»»"ori. y . Acoontnanthas inST V,Z " ^ ^ 
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We Particularly strong m its length and breath-force- 
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consonant la. For h P °"f“ »f syllabication than a 
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' «* t- eSa.,.-, „ . “ ““*““‘‘"8 ‘Is 

“ • oowa a.«„, w a, a, 

'**• v «i. i, P . at** “”“*!«“■ On p.n^r/^sr ■jsr rs* 

* ^'Wrajanusvar,- KjeU,orn8 Ed., 

W ^T W <-0 *' 1W -' ft SM. 
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»bove example u, ^ , 

^‘rong, of Univereity College, London 
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prominence of a sound, and the vowel being more sonorous than a 
consonant, tends therefore to possess greater prominence than a con¬ 
sonant. Hence the more sonorous sounds — viz., vowels — rightly 
appeared to Indian grammarians as convenient bases of syllabic 
division. 1 

But if our grammarians implied that a vowel was absolutely the 
essence of a syllable, they were evidently wrong, for it is now an estab¬ 
lished fact that a consonant or a group of consonants can form an 
independent syllable (cf. the examples given above). The language of 
Indian grammarians in this connection implies that they did not dog¬ 
matically maintain the vocalic basis of the syllable in the absolute sense, 
for they speak of the vow'd as a more powerful monarch and of the con¬ 
sonant as a weaker king. But it is evident that they were inclined on 
the absolute side. Moreover, it did not definitely occur to them as a 
general principle that a consonant or a group of consonants could form 
an independent syllable. There is no doubt that the syllabic nature of 
r and l did strike the Indian phoneticians, but even here it was 
in the form of vowels that l and r appeared to them as constitut¬ 
ing independent syllables. Thus according to the Bharadvaja Siksa 
l was never a vowel in the beginning or at the end of a word, but 
it was vocalic in the medial position, as in the word klpta-r Again, the 
Svaravyanjana Siksa is exclusively devoted to the question when 
r is a consonant and when it is a vowel; for details see Appendix A. 

In the light of the above facts, however, it seems to me probable that 
the Indian terms Svara and Vyanjana did not exactly correspond 
to the “ vowel ” and the “ consonant ” of modern phonetics. The 
Indian terms may have denoted “ a syllabic sound 99 and a “ non- 
syllabic sound 99 respectively. For the essential difference between 
Svara and Vyanjana lay in their relative dependence. The 
Svara was said to be “ self-dependent,” while the Vyanjana 
(literal meaning 4 manifested by another/ 3 ‘ accessory *) was de¬ 
pendent upon the Svara . So when the consonants l and r, and 
sometimes even m (according to the Sarvasainmata Siksa, as a 

1 Cf. Meillet, “ L&ngues indo-europeennes ” (3rd Edition, p. 106): “ The 
vowel belongt* entirely to the syllable of which it is the centre.” 

1 uddhjtah klptasabdo na padadyaniaijoh starah. 34 (Sieg’s Edition). 

* Cf. the explanation of the Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Pr&t., I. 6: 4 * parena 
nareria vyajyata iti irjaiijanam.” This sense of the suffix ana is here possible; 
of. Bohtlingk on Piriini, III. 3, 113. 
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subsequent discussion will show- c f D 89 ? „ 
independent sonnds nnd ,. ere designated n/LT'rt “ *** 
principle that a consonant could also form J • j ’ he generaI 
T have been recognined by Linn 1, mde I** Ed '“‘ ^U-W. 

^ W. 

sound accompanied bv a W . . necessarily a voiced 

not producing audible friction ’CLh T ^7^ ^ 

signifies. ’ Wiuch modem term “ vowel ” 

Appendix A. 

rfc «■****.&* Co) , w 

r «»« Vowel. 

It ia MS. No. 21 of "mMG. bet tre,tise of , ' K,ut th '“ pagea. 
Research Institute, Poona The MS l '*” 't' Bk,n<krk » t Oriental 

a“e^ 1 ^ ---^coTott 

.halt; tnot'c'M:^ Tontrriv't 8 f ~ - 

quotes in full two verses from it (IV 8-9) hut’ 1 " u * ° n ’ y 

terminology of this Prati&khya such L ^ ttrOUghout the 
niycua, bhugna, kpaipra (R g P £t U 8? T “ temiS ° f Sandhi ’ 
II. 3), etc. The work is i‘i p- ’ “ 8) ’ anuhma ^ndhi (Rg Prat., 
and VI. 1, 168. ^ ^mneyan, for it quotes Papini, VII. 4, 28 

Thetreatise is divided into six sections or mr^. 

consonant. l” thTtari ^ T*. “ which ^ of n is a 

Visarga may be either tra^tT^r m wtich 
Prat., IV. 9)—the “ r ” is , be chan « ed to “ r ” (?g 

pratdrindram (praldr indram) Thufl in the combination 

a consonant. It Z bTa 1 ' ° f the 8 * llable “ ^ be 

as the Rg p r at. (iy 5) Consonant m Panpanna Sandhi, which, 

into an Anusvara before r or* 118 '• '* wblcil m is changed 

dhdiamarn, the r following th A 8p ‘ r f nt ' Tbus in Ma'am ratna - 

the other hand, a,The Torn ^ Wi ° be “ ““»“«■ On 

eo.el cannot ulW an AnnseirT '“ . SeCtio “ ,V ' ' “ * 

usvara before it-e.g„ m sdmftubhih* 
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According to the author, r is a consonant, before y. 1 This 
sec,,* to be a striking observation. For it is a fact that » Sansknt 
we do not find any group f+f ; f always changes into «before y 
and the treatise in the third section quotes Papini, VII. 4, 28, 
according to which the final f of a verb is changed into n before y. 

Cf. Wackemagel, p. 199: “ f appears to have phonetically become n 

before y” . . • 

r in various forms of the numeral tri is a consonant, except in 

yfiva- and tisf. The Siksa 5 then enumerates a list of words in which , 

r is a consonant and in which it is likely to be confused with r, 

as firm-, krivi-, krimi-, riiidas, etc. . . 

JI. The second section specifies cases in which r is clearly a 
vowe l_ v iz., after an initial group of consonants or before a consonant- 
group, of which the last is the penultimate sound of the stem.* This 
is an interesting observation, for an initial consonant+consonant + 
r as a consonant does not very commonly occur in Sanskrit, but 
the author’s observation is not universally borne out by the facts of 
the language, for side by side with sparksyami there do exist in 
Sanskrit optional forms like sprakfydmi, where r is a consonant, 
although preceded by a consonant-group. Nevertheless, if the authoi 
here refers to the language of the Vedas in general and of the Rgveda 
in particular, his observation ie probably sound, for forms like 
8praksyami do not occur in the Vedas (Samhitas). 4 Again, the obse. \ a 
tion that r is a vowel when followed by a consonant-group, pro¬ 
vided that the penultimate is a consonant, is also interesting, and this 
is borne out by forms like ifpto-, where f is a vowel. But what 
about forms like tarpta, which Papini (VI. 1, 59) allows ? Does the 

1 (o) yakare ca risoktau ca; (6) pravobhriyanta tty ddau rimiayaglihkfv ttt 
amjieh. 

1 The following is the text of the first section: Om namo brahmane, rephan 
nalope niyate prairitdkamayoh kranu, ralofmopabilor hrtuvo nnavarjam part- 
pannage, abhyase trlli samkhyayds tftiyatisfvarjitah. ririacchrito ripuh knmiQ 
krivift vriio rxiadasah. triviftaUrii(tij<Uasya (?) tri]xidyas tridhd tritah. Ar i «n- 
(- 1 w ?) prayoktu (?) yas Irimiat kritlir <1 dipt sopadd. risotha rifato ruAyaisrxtah 
naptakavarjitah, yakare ca riioktau ca ddau ednupadd ripuh. rinagniftam-rtri- 
'cfayuo rihate’ tha riiddatah. ity uldam vyanjanam mrtam iddnim ucyate tvarak. 

1. . . . 
* vikramo ndpy anuavdrah [karah ea tphufah svarah, tamyogdc ca par ah puna . 
aamyoge vyanjanopadkah. Section II. 

4 They occur in the Brahranna*; cf. Wackernagel, p. 213. 
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author’s observation indicate that r in tarptd was vocalic, although 
orthographically written as a consonant ? Sanskrit would hardly 
allow two such vowels a and f to stand together within a word 
without undergoing Sandhi. The Siksa mentions a couple of negative 
conditions which are necessary for r being a vowel: (1) r should not 
be preceded by a Visarga that cannot be changed into a hissing frica- 
Uve—probably, I think, because the Visarga in this case will be dropped. 
(2) It should not be preceded by an Anusvara, as already mentioned 
a ove. But it states that a hiatus or a semi-vowel may precede it. 
It seems to me, however, that these were rules of Sandhi in the light 
o which the author has tried to determine the position of /■. 

Section III. enumerates some further details of cases in which 
r is a consonant. Thus the r in mdrtya-, marda-, remand-, and rifi 
is a consonant, and so is the r in bhriyanta-, and the author quotes 
i anini. \ III. 4, 28, in this connection. 1 

In conclusion, the Siksa makes an interesting observation that r 
th in r and r, when not preceded by any consonant and when 
followed by a consonant, is a ‘ concentrated r ’ {samcito rephah). 
Thus r in fsak (?) tritd and risddas-, rju-, and pnjdse is a ‘ doubtful 
consonant ’ (satndigdhavyanjana), and the author calls it ‘concentrated 
r. According to the author’s theory, then, f in the word samskfta-, 
prece ed as it is by a consonant-group, is a clear vowel f, but r 
■n rju- and rnjdse was a ‘ concentrated r.” According to the author’s 
eory, then, r in the word samskrla-, preceded as it was by a 
nsonant group, was a clear vowel /•, but in rju- and rinjdse wavered 
between a vowel and .a consonant, and he calls it ‘ concentrated r ’- 
pro a ly, I think, because, like an abstraction, it did not leave a 
istmct impression on the hearer as to whether the sound in initial 
' J| n r WHS voca ^ c or consonantal. When, however, r was pre- 
y a consonant-group and followed by another consonant as 
e word samskfta-, it had a greater chance of being syllabic, 
as a consonant-fconsonant+r-fconsonant was a too unwieldy com- 
bmation in Sanskrit. 

ahhi^T n "Ljf” ,nardarUdd ^ aa b, marlyam rifuj rifato narifyed (?) gauri 
, Vr ‘‘^ uA,hrx y ania dyadau rirfUayaylinkfv iti umptch budhyo (?) rifa. . . . 

rifia Hi JIT / = P“ r, W asm ' 1 ° itha iiy M ydmeandhigdham («cj . . . puini 

rephah. ' i Tfak lrita ltl samcito rephah risyah riiddaaa iti eamcito 


CHAPTER II 

Rules of Syllabic Division 

In the above pages I have shown that, in the opinion of Indian gram- 
marians, the basic principle of syllabic division was vocalic. I now 
proceed to examine the detailed rules of syllabic division as prescrilied 
by our grammarians. 

Syllabication of Consonant -f Vowel. 

According to the Rg and the Taitt. Pratiiakhyas, 1 a consonant 
followed by a vowel, whether that consonant is initial or intervocalic, 
will go with the succeeding vowel. Thus the consonants d and m 
in ddna- and imdn respectively will go with the succeeding vowel a, 
and the syllabic division will be do/na-, i/mdn. Now as regards the 
initial consonant, its syllabication as prescribed is quite acceptable and 
does not require any discussion, for it is evident that the off-glide 
of the initial consonant in ddna - must go wifth the succeeding vowel o. 
But the case of an intervocalic consonant is not so simple. To which 
should it belong—to the preceding or the succeeding syllable ? Indian 
phoneticians, like Greek grammarians, 2 connected it with a succeeding 
vowel. Was it conventional convenience, or was it based on actual 
observation of phonetic phenomena ? It is hardly likely that apa 
should have been in all ancient Indian dialects pronounced as a-pa y 
and in no case ap-a, and it is at the same time scarcely likely that this 
variation of pronunciation should have escaped the observations of such 
subtle phoneticians as Indian grammarians were. The syllabic divi¬ 
sion a-pa, then, may have been maintained for the sake of conventional 
uniformity or elegance. Even in the light of modern research a hard 
and fast syllabic division a-pa or ap-a would be purely conventional, 

1 Ijtg Prat., I. 15; Taitt. Prat., XXI. 2. 

1 According to the Greek grammarians also, as Professor H. Stuart Jones 
(Classical Review , Vol. XV.) points out, every consonant standing between two 
vo web belonged to the succeeding vowel. 
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for an intervocalic consonant is divided 1 between two vowels, its on- 
glide belonging to the preceding and its off-glide to the succeeding 
vowel. If the preceding vowel is unstressed, and the succeeding one is 
stressed, then the consonant will incline more to the succeeding vowel 
and vice versa. That this variation due to accent was noticed by 
Indian phoneticians will be evident presently in detail. Thus Uvata 2 
illustrated the fact that in pronouncing aggnim, the second g will 
optionally partake of the accent of * or the non-accentuation of a 
—i.e., the syllabic division will be optionally ag-gnim or agg-nim. 
This variation, however, has been mentioned only in connection with 
double consonants. 

Syllabication of Final Consonants. 

Our grammarians lay down that the final consonant will follow the 
preceding vowel. 3 This observation was on the whole sound. For 
it is now an established fact that the final consonants of Sanskrit were 
implosive, 4 so that they eventually disappeared in Pali and Prakrit. 
With so much laxity in their articulation they were not likely to 
be independent syllables. But, as will be shown in Chapter V. (on 
Doubling), the evidence of the Atharv. Prat, and of the Carayaplya 
Sik?a, and the testimony of Prakrit words like jugucchd-, ucchava-, 
indicate that dialects existed in which the'final consonants were pro¬ 
nounced double, as they are in some of the Panjabi and Lahndi dialects 
at the present day: (cf. sadd, ‘call’; chadd, ‘ leave ’; ghatl, ‘ throw ’). 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that isolated dialects existed, even in the 
times of our grammarians, in which the final consonant may have been 
pronounced sufficiently long to constitute an independent syllable. 

Syllabication of Consonant-Groups, 

As regards consonant-groups, the most general rule is that the first 
mem er of the consonant-group will belong to the preceding vowel: 
thus pxtre will be divided as pti/re and not pi/tre , mukta- will be divided 
muk/ta- and not mu/Ida-.* 

* MeiUct, “ Ungues indo-curopdennes,” 3rd Edition, p. 100. 

« (H g .^ at ’ L 15 ' * Taitt - Prtt., XXI. 3; Rg Prat., I. 16. 

• 1 Cf. pp. 100, 100. 

, • .*? I rat - }: Taitt - Prat - XXI. 4. According to the former work, this 

dmsion was optional: i.e„ it could be pU/re or pi/tre 
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That Sanskrit had a predominant tendency to this syllabic division 
prescribed by our grammarians 1 is corroborated by the doubling which 
the initials of Sanskrit consonant-groups undergo. The most funda¬ 
mental rule of doubling prescribed by the Prati^akhyas is that the 
first fnember of a consonant-group, if preceded by a vowel, is doubled. 


In tact, consonants are not doubled in Sanskrit except when members 
of a consonant-group, cases of doubling of intervocalic consonants 
being rare: for details see Chapter V. (on Doubling). The basis of 
this peculiar doubling was the tendency to close the first syllable of 
every word. The need felt for this doubling indicated that the genius 
of the language did not allow a syllabic division pu-\-tram, for it re¬ 
quired another consonant to close the syllable pu , so that the actual 
syllabic division was either put/tram or putt-ram. This is corroborated 
by several Vedic MSS., which generally double the first member of 
every consonant-group. Thus Manuscript 5350 (British Museum) 
of the White Yajur Veda consistently doubles the initial plosive con¬ 
sonant of every consonant-group, not only when preceded by a syllable 
belonging to the same word—e.g., rakksah (I. 7), cakksuh (II. 16), 
oi svinorrwahubbhydm (I. 21)—but also when preceded by a separate 
word e.g., upadadhami bbhrdtrvyaya (I. 17), wanaspattyo ggravdg- 
grdvdsi (I. 14). 

Further examples: 

wivinakktu (I. 16). sayidakk.nnayoh (IV. 23). 

dttpatih (IV. 4). yukktdh (VIII. 33). 

pundtu wdkkpatih (IV. 4). yuttkdmah (IV. 4). 

punatccakksuh (IV. 15). dakksdydh (X. 3). 


(India Office) of the same Veda—cf. : 


Similarly Manuscript 2391 
varursau ttvd (II. 16). 
addya (V. 3). 
yukktena (XI. 2). 
tern ttyakklena (XL. 1). 
lippyate (XL. 2). 
prettya (XL. 3). 

&d&vatibbhyah samdbbhyah (XL. 8). 
a yrthamtamahppraviJanti(XL. 9). 


vviddydnea (XL. 14). 
puttrena (XL. 17). 
svdhd pprdnebbhyah (XXXIX. 1). 
diggbhyah svdhd (XXXIX. 2). 
pravrkktah (XXXIX. 5). 
sappta- (XXXIX. 6). 
lomabbhyah (XXXIX. 10). 
tapptdya (XXXIX. 12). 




'“visum corresponds to Homeric Greek, which divided narpi 
a-8 nar/f.ioa. Poat-Homeric Greek divided it as rra/rpCha (J. p. Postdate " 
fchort Guide to Greek Accentuation,” p. 24). 
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abhimatigtfghne (XXXVIII. 8): The third g here is evidently 
a clerical mistake, the corresponding reading in the British Museum 
Manuscript being nbhimatigghne. 

jyoUte (XXXVI. 19). aUiubhih (XXXV. 1). 

Similar doublings occur in the Gupta inscriptions* also, although 
the doubling in these inscriptions most frequently occurs in the groups 
plosive+r or aspirated consonant-fsemi-vowel, as the following ex- 
amples will show: 


Plosive- f-r. 

pardkkrama - (Ins. No. 1.). 
kdvyakhriyabhih (Ins. No. 1;. 
vikkrama - (II.). 
puttrasya (X.). 
puttrasya (XII.). 
vidyddharxh ppriyatama (XVII.). 


Aspirated Consonant +Semi-Vowel. 
addhyeyah (No. 1). 
sdddhvasddhnJj (No. 1). 
patthyam (XVIII.)/ 
maddhyamena (XXII.). 
ayuddhyata (XXII.). 


Another very frequent occurrence of doubling in these inscrip¬ 
tions is that of the plosive in the group r-f plosive, as the following 
examples will show: 


drttham (XIV.). 
drtti- (XIV.). 
darppah (XIV.). 
mdrggam (XVII.). 
svarggam (XVII.) # 


dirggha- (XVIII.). 
artta-mrgga - (XVIII.). 
dvarjjana- (XXXIII.). 
durggame (XXXV.). 


There is no doubt that in the above examples the first member of 
the group viz., r has not been doubled, and it may prima facie 
app< ar as if it was an exception to the rule of syllabication given above; 
but a closer reflection will show that even here the same tendency has 
worked —viz., that of keeping the first syllable close, so that svarggam 
was divided as svarg/gavi . Thfc first syllable here could not be closed 

W1 ^h r > because there exists no word in Sanskrit that ends in r at the 
end of a sentence. 

This tendency is further corroborated by the peculiar assimilation 
in the living dialects. Thus in the case of several consonant-groups, 
ra it has, unlike French, kept up the initial plosive of consonant- 
groups. although it has lost the plosive in the final position. Assimila- 


1 Fleet, “ Gupta Inacriptions.” 
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tions like patio , pitte for putrah , pitre indicate that Prakrit maintained 
the tradition of keeping in pronunciation the first syllables of these 
words close. Even in A6okan inscriptions, in which double consonants 
are generally neglected, may be found such instances as kamme 
(Edict VI.), amnanti (IV.), sawalra (VII.), dhamma- (I., etc.). 1 The 
traditional syllabic division of putram which served as the original 
background must have been therefore put/(t)ram. That the doubling 
in Prakrit faithfully represented the original division may be corrobo¬ 
rated by a negative instance from Italic languages. Havet 2 has pointed 
out that original Latin always divided pcUrem as pa-trem (contrary to 
Sanskrit division) and never pM-rem. It was the syllabic division 
pa-trem which could ultimately pass off into pere. 

But in the case of the group plosive + plosive, it may prima facie 
appear as if the corresponding forms in Prakrit do not confirm the rule 
of syllabication prescribed by our grammarians. For corresponding 
to the group plosive + plosive in Sanskrit, the Prakrit form is—the 
second plosive doubled: cf. Skr. bhakta - = Prakrit bhatta-j Skr. mukta- = 
Prakrit mutta-, Skr. mudga - = Prakrit mugga-, Sanskrit satka - — Prakrit 
chakka -. These examples may suggest to the superficial observer that 
the first member of the consonant-group belonged to the succeeding 
syllable, because it was assimilated to the succeeding consonant. But 
a little reflection will show that even here the same tendency has worked 
—viz., that of keeping the first syllable close, for the succeeding syllable 
could not begin with a double consonant: the division of bhaUa - as 
bha/tta was quite unlikely. Hence even here the living dialects reveal 
the validity of our grammarians rule that the first member of a 
consonant-group belonged to the preceding syllabi so that bhaUa - 
and its corresponding Sanskrit form bhakta - were divided bhat/ta - and 
bhak/(k)ta - respectively. Again, the superficial observer may be 
misled by the non-occurrence of doubling in several consonant-groups 
in the Gupta inscriptions. I have shown above that the most 
frequent groups in which doubling has occurred in these inscriptions 
are: 

(1) Plosive -f- r ; (2) aspirated consonant + semi-vowel; (3) r + 
plosive. 

In the case of other consonant-groups, however, non-doubling in 

i Cf. Cunningham, p. 69; Hultzack, p. 99. 

» MSLP, IV. 24. 

5 
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tte* inscription, i, the general rule, the following examples will 


vidyate (Inscription No. 27). 
amaiya- (Inscription No. 27) 
utpadyamdna (Inscription No. 29). 
visyandita- (Inscription No. 35). 
samprapte (Inscription No. 36). 
praptena (Inscription No. 32). 
sapta- (Inscription No. 32). 
anyatlra (Inscription No. 32). 


yukta- (Inscription No. 36). 
vidyotate (Inscription No. 37 ). 
ulkpipta- (Inscription No. 33). 
&abda- (Inscription No. 34). 
samutpaui- (Inscription No. 34). 
bhaktasya (Inscription No. 36). 
labdha- (Inscription No. 38). 


A similar impression may be crealed by several Vedie manuscripts 

£ 

r ' f n , - h &Una Veda ’ doubling is confined only to the group 
" , + i ““-vowel, while there is no doubling iTtte 
group aspirated consonant + semi-vowel, though the Gupta® inscrip 

'ZZX? Z »- am sever., XiZZ 

Zr iL f„,T “ n0 d0 “ bu “« «"•■> iH the group ,+ 

wm Aow *“■ ^ ot dMb,io * “ 

Veda) 88 111,114 ° ffiCe 132 ’ 1690, 1691 (?S veda ) a “d 1283, 2130 (Sama 


Cases of Doubling. 


Cases of Non-Doubling. 


samarddhayantv 

sarppi - 

urjjam 

varddhata. 

iyartti 

varUani- 

avarddhayam 

marddaya 

suryyam 

aryyasya 

tarddha - 


agnim 

ratnam 

pavitram 

atra 

adribhih 
satyam 
dadyan 
odhvara- 
• nuidhyamdsu 
martya- 
arkaaya 
arcirbhih 
garbha - 
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These examples may lead the superficial observer to think that a 
divergent tendency for non-doubling phonetically existed in the spoken 
languages. But the evidence of the living dialects is more conclusive 
on this point, for these dialects most frequently give duplication corre¬ 
sponding to any consonant-group (except where there is Svarabhakti). 
There are only a few forms, e.g., Prakrit rat for rdtri- (side by side 

with ratti-) and Uj-iva vud for putra-, in which doubling has not taken 
place. 1 

The non-occurrence of doubling, then, in perhaps the majority of 
manuscripts and inscriptions may be explained on the ground that 
doubling was so common in actual pronunciation that several authors 
and scribes knew it to lie evident to the reader, and did not think it 
necessary to transcribe it. Manuscripts of the ‘orthodox’ type, 
however, faithfully kept it up. The living dialects and the orthodox 
MSS., then, indicate that whenever a consonant-group occurred in 
actual pronunciation, the preceding syllable was kept close, and that 
the observation of Indian grammarians regarding this point was sound. 




As a general rule, consonants in Sanskrit could be doubled only 
when members of a consonant-group: for details see Chapter V. 
(on Doubling). So the rule regarding the svllabication of doubled 
consonants presupposes that the doubled consonant in question is 
followed by a consonant or a semi-vowel. Now there was a divergence 
of views regarding the syllabication of this doubled group. According 
to t e Rgl rat., 2 the second member of the doubled group can optionally 
>elong to the preceding or the succeeding syllable, and Uvata in this 
connection points out that the second consonant will optionally share 
the accent of the preceding or the succeeding syllable. Thus in dUva 
the farst t belongs to the preceding syllable and thus shares the hi«h 
accent of A , but the second t can optionally belong to the pre- 
°f ° r the succeedin g syllable, and so can share the high accent 
svll k P nce< Iing A or the low accent of the succeeding d, the 
y lab,c division being optionally Au/m or At/tvd. Again, in aggnim, 
e rst g of aggnim will belong to the preceding syllable, and so will 
are t e low tone of o, but the second g can optionally belong to 
e preceeding or the succeeding syllable, and so share the low tone 
1 For further examples cf. Pischel, p. 76 . * I. 15. 
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of a or the high tone of i, the syllabic division of aggnim being 
optionally agg-mm or ag-gnim. According to the Vaj. Prat./ however 
the syllabication of doubled consonants varied according as they were 
followed by a consonant (except a fricative) or a semi-vowel. If the 
douWed group was followed by a consonant, then both the members 
of the doubled group belonged to the preceding syllable-e.g., aggnim 
parssnya were respectively to be divided as agg-nim, pd m -nyd. If 
however, the doubled group was followed by a semi-vowel, then only 
the first member belonged to the preceding syllable-e.g., var ? sydya and 
parssvam were respectively to be divided as var ? - 9 ydya and pdrs-dvam. 
Let me now examine the validity of these observations. 

1. Strictly speaking, division of a doubled consonant is possible 
only when the first consonant explodes before the second—e.g., if in 
the articulation of the word aggnim the first g exploded before the 
second g the syllabic division could have been ag/./gnim. But I 
do not know of any language in which during the articulation of a 
doubled consonant the first consonant explodes before the second. 
This explosion, as Professor Daniel Jones tells me, does not occur even 
m Italian in which distinctly double consonants are pronounced, as 

J n ‘ Moreover , as wil l be explained in detail in Chapter VIII. 

(on Abhinidhana), Indian grammarians also did not maintain the ex- 
posion of a consonant within a doubled group. Thus even Vyadi/ 
w o was opposed to the theory of Abhinidhana, held that incomplete 
^ rj°r Wi * s P oss ible only in the case of a doubled consonant. And the 
validity of their view is corroborated by the fact that doubled aspirated 
consonants in Sanskrit, as perhaps in all languages, were pronounced 
only with a single explosion. 

If, therefore, the Rg Prat, implied that the optional division of 

in the above ^ n8e> the division p rescribed 

iJiirr ST 811 !* divisio11 of a 99n* m was ag/gnim. This division 
P 1 that although the consonant pronoupced was only a single 
long th keaKI keMrf . W| of prominenc(! , t on g| * e 

»loL 1 W / prominence wae continued in the tonn of s long 

prommence , t ,h e plo^, of Ikc ^ u 

' i/'lnrcl'Tr “ ’ ; I- 106: Uum * eaUarans spar*. 
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hear two g' s, the first belonging fe>"ohe syllable ag , the second forming 
part of the syllable gnim. 

In this restricted sense the division ag/gnim prescribed by the Kg 
Prat, may have been possible; but the Vaj. Prat, does not accept even 
this division. It states that if the doubled consonant in question is 
followed by a consonant (except a fricative), the division will not 
be ag/gnim , but agg/nim ; in other words, the group gg in aggnim 
was pronounced merely long, and the hearer did not hear two #’s 
each distinct from the other. But in a word like pdrssva -, the syllabic 
division according to this Prati&khya could be pdrs/iva-. And this 
differentiation by the Vaj. Prat, can be explained on phonetic grounds. 
For 4 distinctive ’ doubling (i.e., doubling in which the first consonant 
is heard distinct from the second) is less probable when another plosive 
or a nasal consonant follows, for it is not so easy to sustain the 
breath-force for the articulation of two distinct g' s and a succeeding 
plosive. When, however, a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a fricative follows, 
the distinctive doubling is easier, as the breath-force for the off-glide 
of g does not meet much obstruction in this case. 1 Thus in several 
Panjabi and Lahndi dialects, distinctive doubling is prominently heard 
when a vowel follows—e.g., in vaddd , galtd \ but it is not heard when a 
consonant follows—e.g., in vadkd y gatka. Nevertheless, it would be rash 
to suppose that the syllable division ag/gnim was not possible in any 
Indian dialect. 


Syllabication of “ r ”-{•Doubled Plosive . 

The Atharv. Prat. (I. 68) notices a case of doubling which has per¬ 
sisted in the language of the Gupta inscriptions and in classical Sanskrit 
—viz., the doubling of a plosive after r; cf. the following examples 
from the Gupta inscriptions: 

mdrggam , varggam (Inscription No. XVII.); dirggha -, vargga- y 
drtta - (XVIII.); dvarjjana (XXXIII.). 

In.the opinion of this PratiSakhya the additional stop arising from 
doubling will belong to the preceding syllable; thus arkkah will be 
divided as ark-kah . 

I think that four (possible) divisions of the word written arlckah are 
conceivable: 

1. ark/~/kah, k exploding fully before the succeeding k . Strictly 
1 Cf. Saussure, M Cours de Linguistique g£n6rale,” p. 87. 
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varg/ga was the more probable division, though, of course, var/ga was 
not an impossible division. 

At any rate, the Atharv. Prat.’s above observation that in the case 
of the doubling of the plosive after r, the first ‘ plosive ’ belongs to 
the preceding syllable, will be beyond dispute, if by ‘ plosive ’ the 
author meant the ‘ stop ’ stage of that consonant. 

According to the Rg Prat. (I. 15), however, both the members of a 
doubled consonant after r or a fricative can optionally belong to the 
preceding or the succeeding syllable, so that the syllabic division of 
drttrii will be optionally drtt/rii or dr/Uni, of pdr^snya- optionally 
pdrss /nya or par /ssnya. It will be apparent from the above discussion 
that the optional division dr/ttrii, par /ssnya was not probable in Indian 
dialects: firstly, because Sanskrit had an aversion to closing a syllable 
with r; and, secondly, because a syllable beginning with a double 
consonant?, as ttrii, ^?riyd, was hardly likely to have occurred in Indian 
dialects. 


Syllabication of Plosive + Fricative. 

According to the Taitt. Prat., 1 the plosive in the group plosive+ 
fricative belongs to the succeeding syllable, but in a group plosive-j- 
fricative+consonant, the plosive belongs to the preceding syllable. 
Thus in the combination tatsavituh, the division of tptsa- will be ta/tsa , 
of jugupsa=ju fgu /psa . 

It seems that in the pronunciation of academic Sanskrit, the plosive, 
in combinations like yavat hi (=yavadd hi), utsavah, was not held so 
apart from the succeeding fricative as to give rise to the division 
yd/vat/hi, ut/savah . This is indicated by the doubling tendency and 
by the internal evidence of Sanskrit Sandhi. Thus Sanskrit labh + sye 
became lap/(p)sye, indicating that the bh in this group was carried 
over to the succeeding s, the assimilating force of which devocalized 
the bh. Similarly, when ydvat hi became ydvaddhi, the plosive t was 
probably carried over to the succeeding sy.lable. There is, however, 
a flaw in the prescribed syllabication. The author has not pointed 
out that the plosive was not simply carried over to the succeeding 
syllable, but it was also doubled at the same time. Thus in academic 
Sanskrit forms ydvaddhi, tacckatruh for ydvat hi, tat+satruh respec¬ 
tively, and in Prakrit forms macchara-, jugucchd for Sanskrit mitsara-. 

1 Taitt. Prat., XXI. 9: spartat copmajHira u?»u I cet ptirasya. 
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jugupsa, the plosive was not simply carried over to the succeeding 
syllable, it was also doubled at the same time; so that in actual pro¬ 
nunciation the syllabic division seems to have been jugup/psd rather 
than ju/gu/psa. The general tendency of keeping the preceding syllable 
close before a consonant-group was also maintained in this division. 

Moreover, there are indications of a divergent tendency in several 
Sanskrit forms, showing that the Prati&khya’s rule regarding the 
syllabication of the group plosive+fricative was not universally applic¬ 
able. Thus the grammarians' state that in a group final cerebral 
+*> an intermediate consonant, viz. dental t, occasionally intervenes, 
Panini stating it to be optional. For instance, fat -f santah became 
optionally sattsantah ; sat -i-sahasrdh^pattsahasrdh ; madhulii -\-saye^> 
madhulittsaye. It seems that in these sporadic cases, the final cerebral 
was not carried to the succeeding syllable. A similar treatment of 
velar plosive-)-A may be observed. For the grammarians 2 state that 
the A in this combination became optionally an aspiration of the pre¬ 
ceding consonant e.g., arvdk hy enam either became arvdgghy enam 
or remained unchanged. In the majority of cases a plosive-)-A in 
academic Sanskrit gives a double consonant aspirated, so that tat+ 
harih^ taddharih, vdk—harih^>vaggharih , yet the occasional option in 
the case of velar —f-/* indicates that the plosive was not necessarily 
carried over to the succeeding syllable. 

With the above reservations, the Prati&khya’s observation, that 
the plosive was carried to the succeeding syllable to which the frica¬ 
tive belonged, was probably sound. And the probable validity of 
this observation is indicated by the living dialects. Thus in Prakrit, 
Sanskrit Is and ps are represented as ccA by passing through the stage 
Uh: e.g., Sanskrit vatsa- = Prakrit mocha-, matsara- = machhara-, 
jugupsa =jugucchd ; while Sanskrit k$- has become Prakrit kh or cA: 

ksama khama or chama. This effect of the succeeding fricative 
has been so strong that in compound words the final t of a prefix 
has actually become a fricative before another fricative in Prakrit. 

us in Ardhamagadhi Sanskrit utsarga- has become ussagga-, Sanskrit 
utsedha - has become ussedha-. 

This close affinity of the plosive for the succeeding fricative, and 
* 8: takAT6taakdrttaMre ™-> P«n., VIII. 3, 29: dah si dhuf. 
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the consequent assimilation, were closely observed by Indian pam- 
marians. Thus according to the Yajiiavalkya Siksa' a non-aspirated 
jfc at the end of a pada when followed by « was to be pronounced like 
kh- e.g., bhisak-sisena was to be pronounced bhisakh-stsena. A non- 
aspirated p at the end of a word when followed by * was to be pro¬ 
nounced like ph ; e.g., apsv agne was to be pronounced aphsv agne-, 
and similarly for other non-aspirated plosives. 

The Narada Siksa 2 similarly prescribes that these non-aspirated 
plosives should be pronounced like aspirated consonants, but adds that 
they do not deserve the designation of aspirated consonants. It 
seems that this Siksa had observed the transitional stage through which 
the plosives in question passed before they eventually became aspirated 
consonants proper in Pali and Prakrit. This phenomenon, however, 
has been mentioned even in the Rg Prat. (XIII. 16), where it is laid 
down that according to some authorities a non-aspirated plosive when 
followed by a fricative should be pronounced as an aspirated consonant. 

This tendency of bringing together the plosive and the fricative 
in syllabication is further indicated by the interesting prohibition in 
Chapter XIV. of the Rg Prat. 3 which points out defects of pronuncia¬ 
tion. According to this prohibition, as Uvata illustrates it, abhutsmahi, 
ustsandya, and visvapsnyasya should not be respectively pronounced 
abhutstmahi, utstndya, and visvapslnyasya. The insertion of an 
additional intrusive sound t in these examples was condemned as 
a defect in pronunciation, and yet this intrusive sound t was a 
natural reconciliation between two conflicting tendencies in the San¬ 
skrit speaker. On the one hand, there was the inclination to carry 
t over to s, and, consequently, to divide abhutsmahi as a/bhuts / 
rnahi. On the other hand, as will be pointed out in Chapter V. (on 
Doubling: see p. 75), Sanskrit had an aversion to closing a syllable 
with s, so that, instead of a/bhuts /tnahi, the actual division became 
a/bhutst/mahi, by closing the syllable with t. These examples, then, 
seem to indicate that in actual pronunciation the plosive and the 

1 SS, p. 20: kakarante pade purve sakire paratah sthite khasavarnam vijaniyad 
bhwlchnsena darianam. pakarante pade purve sakdre paratah sthite, phasararnam 
vijdniyadappsv agneii nidarianam . 

Also Swixtbhaktilakhwya’Partiifla Sikfd, 10-11. 

1 SS, p. 437: prathamdn mmasamytiktdn dvifiydn iva dartaytl na cainan 
pratijanlydd yathd matsyah ksuro * psardh . 

3 XIV. 6: adede vd vacanam vyadjanasya 
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fricative were not held .so much apart from each other as to give rise 
to the syllabic division abhut/stnahi. For, if the syllabic division in 
actual pronunciation had been abhui/smahi . the additional intrusive 
sound t after the fricative would have been unnecessary. It is 
improbable that this glide sound t belonged to the second syllable, 
for the syllable *tsmahi was not likely to have occurred in Sanskrit, 
there being no example of a word in Sanskrit beginning with a group 
of three consonants consisting of plosivg-f fricative+sonant. So 
much, then, about the division of the group plosive + fricative, in 
which the plosive was to be carried over to the succeeding syllable. 
But as # regards the group plosive + fricative + consonant, the same 
PratiSakhya 1 lays down that the plosive will go with the preceding 
syllable. Thus in the combination jagat/sthoh , the t of the group 
tsth will go with the preceding syllable, so that the syllabic division 
will stand asj iagal/sthah. It will appear from the reasons that I have 
given above, that jagat /sthdh, as prescribed by the author, was the most 
probable division of the group, for it is hardly likely that the other 
two possible divisions—viz., jagats/thah and jaga/tsthah — occurred. 
For, as regards the former, the Sanskrit speaker had an aversion to 
closing a syllable with s] while as regards the latter, it is a well- 
known fact that Sanskrit did not have the general tendency to allow 
s to stand between tw r o plosives: cf. the Aorist third person singular 
forms arutta (= *arudhsta ), aksipta (= aksipsta ); though the examples 
like abhutstmahi indicate that in actual pronunciation in some dialects 
tst could close a syllable. 

To avoid the contingency of this unwieldy group of consonants, 
some of the living dialects in such groups of three consonants, in the 
middle of which there is a fricative, have added a Svarabhakti vowel, 
so that the corresponding group in Pali and Prakrit has only two 
instead of three consonants, the fricative amalgamating with the plosive 
and making it an aspirated consonant: cf. Sanskrit (ik$na- = Pali 
tikkhina -, paksrmn - — Pali pakhuma -; suksvxan - = Pali sukhuma-. 

Fricative -f - Plosive. 

Indian grammarians have not handled the division of the group 
■fricative-f plosive, and it may be of interest to consider what was the 
nost probable division of this group in the actual pronunciation of 
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Sanskrit The Sanskrit speaker in this case had to decide lietween 
t" conflicting tendencies. On the one hand he had the tendency to 
carry to the preceding syllable the first member of consonant-groups 
on the other hand, he had an aversion to closing a syllable with a 
fricative consonant, for Sanskrit did not generally allow a word to end 
in a fricative consonant. 1 The doubling of the plosive after the frica¬ 
tive reconciled these conflicting tendencies, so that prcsuma y 
pronunciation of hasta- was hastta • and the syllables were d.v.de^u^ 
hastlta Similarly, pasta- and avaskanda- were probably divided as 
Vll st Ita and avask/kanda respectively. This is indicated by the corre¬ 
sponding Prakrit words, in which the plosive in question, under the 
influence of the preceding fricative in the same syllable, hn« ^ nn 
aspirated consonant— c.g., hattha-, puttha-, avakkhanda-. 

Moreover, by the doubling of the plosive in tke Prakrit forms 
(though phonetically also present in the corresponding Sanskrit forms) 
the predominant tendency to close the first syllable was also satisfied. 
There are several Prakrit forms, however, in which the plosive in 
question has not been aspirated, but has been only doubled-e.g-, 
dupparisa-, sakkada-, tirakkarini, bahappadi (side by side with bihap- 
phadi) for Sanskrit words duhsparsa-, sainskrta-, tiraskanni, brhaspati-. 
These examples do not positively indicate to which syllable the s 
belonged, but even they seem to indicate that the first syllable did not 
close with s, for they show no trace of it. 

Syllabication of Consonant+Semi-Vowel ami of Semi-Vou>el+ 

Semi-Vowel. 

According to the Taitt. Prat.,* in a group consonant +semi-vowel, 
the consonant went with the succeeding syllable, but in a group semi 
vowel-)- semi-vowel, the first semi-vowel followed the preceding syllable^ 

As regards the group consonant+semi-vowel, the examples cite 
are adhyavasdja-, iselva. The dh in adhya and the t \n Iva e 
carried over to the succeeding syllable. Thus the syllabic division of 
adhya, in the opinion of the author, was ajdhya. I'll' phonet 
[(lunation given by the commentary Tribhasyaratna is that as a co 
sonant is unable to stand by itself, it must go with the su • mg 
vocalic syllable. The explanation, however, seems to be inadequate, 

* Except a Visargu, which had a very small consonantal element. 

* XXI. 7: nantusthaparam asamrnam. 
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This doubling of the plosive, and, as in Russian 1 and occasionally in 
French, the palatalization of the dental with the disappearance of the 
semi-vowel as a separate sound, seem to indicate that the consonant 
was not held apart from the succeeding semi-vowel in syllabic division, 
but underwent a phonetfc change by assimilation to the semi-vowel, 
either by mere doubling of the plosive and disappearance of the semi¬ 
vowel, or palatalization, as shown above. So far, then, as the Taitt. 
Prat, observed this inseparable affinity of the consonant for the suc¬ 
ceeding semi-vowel, its observation was sound. The only omission in 
the author’s prescribed syllabication was that of the doubling of the 
consonant. 

When, therefore, Sanskrit adya became Prakrit ajja, satya-^sacca-, 
the syllabic division probably passed through the stages ad/dya= 
ad/jya = ajja: sat/tya- — sat/cya- = socco-. 


Syllabication of Semi-Vowel+Semi-Vowel. 

As regards the group semi-vowel+semi-vowel, the Taitt. Prat. 2 
states that the first semi-vowel in this group will belong to the preceding 
syllable. Thus the v in rnvya- will belong to the preceding syllable; 
similarly, y in pariedyyam will belong to the preceding syllable. 
The first semi-vowel in this group, then, will behave like the first 
member of a consonant-group, and will thus follow the general rule of 
syllabication to which consonant-groups were subject—viz., the first 
member of the group will belong to the preceding syllable. The 
v in the group vy will then behave like the t in putra-, or the 
k in mukta-, the probable syllabication of which has .been shown to 
be putjtra, muk l(k)ta-. We saw that the first member of these groups 
was actually doubled in pronunciation, and in pursuance of the same 
scheme of syllabication the syllabic division of navyu-, in accordance 
with the prescription of the Taitt. Prat., was likely to have been 
navjvya-. The syllabication of groups like vy, however, in actual 
pronunciation was much more complicated than the division prescribed 

1 Thuit in Russian, y firet palatalizes the preceding consonant, then becoming 
a mere glide makes a palatal consonant of it, e.g. ditya~>dica, and similarly 
in some of the French dialects, of. paNe for panier, nu pr»A 5 for nous prenions 
(Passy, “ Changements phon6tiques,” p. 174). Cf. how English piktjuj has be- 
oome pilctfi (Professor Jones, “ English Phonetics, 2nd Edition, p. 103). 

1 XXI. 7: ndnlaslhdparam asavunuxm. 
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by the Taitt. Prat. There is no doubt that the living dialects, in a large 
number of cases, indicate doubling of the first member of so that in 
Pr»k„. and Mi, Wnt 66: <ef. „„66a- =, S. Jrft 

kattavva- kartavya-, dadama^datavyd, anucitthidawam ^ anusthata- 
vyan. Th.s douWing of the first member of ry is also commonly met 

0 fi J n ™ “ MSS - : Cf ' ia ' VV * d > ma dhuwyam,prthiwyam (India 

if"’ 2391) bhratrwyasya, pflhivvyaH (British Museum, 5350). 
esc examples, then, seem to confirm the-syllabication prescribed by 
e aitt. rat., as the doubling of the first member indicates that the 

general tendency of keeping the first syllable close was maintained in 
this case. 

I have 0°“® across divergent cases, however, which seem to iodrcate 
that the syllabic division navjvya- which the Taitt. Prat, seems to 
prescribe did not universally occur in Indian dialects. For in the 

ZT: ; r 0, “ etimes a PP ea rs as naviya-, as in Rgveda, I. 105-15 
(cf. Arnold s Vedic Metre,” p. 293), VIII. 11, 10, while in ASokan 
inscriptions also vy has sometimes become thy: cf. chamitamya-, 
wjayayitavtya- (Woolner s “ Glossary,” p. xxxvi). These examples 
indicate that the tendency to close the preceding syllable with t>, 
whenever the group vy occurred, was not universal. For side by side 
with the division navjvya-, there also possibly existed na/vi/ya-d 
loreover, that this tendency to close the syllable with t> was 
not universal is indicated by the treatment of vy in Pali metre, as the 
group t-y in Pali metre often does not make position. 2 

; T aV ® taken the abovc Prescription of the Taitt. Prat, to imply 
a e first syllable in navya- was kept close by the doubling of v, 
nat/tyas, put/Ira. If, however, the author meant to imply that 

th j' ° Ut , ( ^ ou bl e d, was to be earned to the first syllable, 
the division being nav/ya-, then t>, being at the end of a syllable, 
tecame very nearly a vowel, as will be shown in Chapter VI. In 
* ' pronimc,at,on woul( l have resulted in *no-yds, as in the 

tli t 1 r, man m ^ as * rom Indo-European *nouyos. But the fact 

n0 8uch form baa been found in India is an additional argument 
against the division nav/ya-. 

taining the Suffix Z* ZT if* 1 * d “ C *? the anal °® r ot wonls con ' 

•yllable. Cf. I E *wiriyo ** ^ * n d°*European after an originalJy long 

1 Der Sloka im Pali , ZDMG, Vol. XLIV., p. 95. 
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Syllabication of the Yamas. 

There was an interesting divergence of views among Indian gram¬ 
marians regarding the syllabication of the Yamas. The Yamas were 
said to be particular nasal sounds occurring in the group plosive-|- 
nasal consonant, being due to partial nasal plosion of the plosive. 
Yama literally means “ twin,” as there were said to be two stagos in the 
articulation of the plosive, as in rukJcma -, paddma-, svappna -. The 
first stage was the implosive stage of the plosive. In the second stage 
air began to pass through the nasal cavity while the contact for the 
articulation of the following nasal consonant was being formed.' The 
passage of air through the nasal cavity was said to nasalize the plosive. 
But what really happened in rukJcma- was not the nasalization of the 
plosive, but a devoiced h appearing at the explosive stage of k, 
and what really happened in paddma- was the appearance of a n 
at the explosive stage of d , so that an intrusive sound w*as inserted— 
viz., the nasal consonant corresponding to the plosive at its explosive 
stage. The Yamas, then, were nasal sounds intervening between the 
plosive and the nasal consonant, and the question arose whether they 
belonged to the preceding or the succeeding syllable. According to the 
Taitt. Prat. 1 the Yamas belonged to the succeeding syllable, so that 
the syllabic division of the above words in accordance w T ith the opinion 
of this authority was padjdma -, rukjJcma , svapjpna. According to the 
Vaj. Prat., 2 however, they belonged to the preceding syllable. Both 
view r s were phonetically possible, for, by the force of regressive assimila¬ 
tion which was so prominent in Sanskrit, the opening of the nasal cavity 
for the articulation of the succeeding nasal consonant may have taken 
place not only while the preceding plosive was being exploded , but, in some 
dialects, even before its articulation had started. That there are indica- 
tionsof both these tendencies in those times, and that these observations 
actually refer to particular dialects, is indicated by parallel phenomena 
in Pali and Prakrit. Thus while in Ardhamagadhi (Pischel, pp. 190- 
191) we have ruppini for Sanskrit rukmini, in Pali we have rummavati 
for rukmavati. In the former case, nasality has been entirely driven 
out of the consonant-group, so that there could be no question of the 
nasal sound \ ania as belonging to the preceding syllable. In the latter 
case, however, the nasal con°onant has entirely driven out the plosive, 

1 XXI. 8. 


* I. 103. 
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represent ing cases in which the opening of the nasal cavity, by the force 
of assimilation of the succeeding nasal consonant, had the tendency to 
start earlier, and so in this case the Yama may be said to have belonged 
to the preceding syllable. Similarly, additional examples from Pali, 
as patina - for prajna -, ranna- for rajna -, ana for ajnd (Geiger, p. 64), 
indicate how nasality had attacked the preceding plosive. And yet 
some of the Pali dialects also indicate opposite tendencies; thus while 
we have patina- for prajna -, we have at the same time soppa- for 
svapnah, aggi - for agni -, attaja- for aimaja-. 1 

As regards the group fricative+nasal consonant, there was some 
divergence of opinion. While the Atharv. Prat. (I. 100) permits a 
partial nasalization of A in jihma-, brahma , etc., the Siksas expressly 
prohibit the nasalization of fricatives. Thus the Carayamya Siksa 2 
lays down that in the group A+m air should not be exploded through 
the nostrils, while the Yajnavalkya Siksa 3 prohibits the nasalization 
of hissing fricatives, and states that w T hen nasal consonants follow 
fricatives or semi-vowels, the Yamas leave them, just as the relations 
of a dead man retire after leaving his corpse in the burial ground, or 
just as an elephant retreats at the sight of a lion. This prohibition 
was evidently based on observation of contemporary phenomena 
among the dialects. First, as regards Yamas in general. That there 
was actually a strong tendency for the insertion of Yamas among 
certain Sanskrit-speaking areas even in ancient times, has been pointed 
out by the Rg Prat. 4 in the chapter on mistakes in Sanskrit pronuncia¬ 
tion. This authority states that some people erroneously pronounce 
two \amas in the group labial plosive-)-nasal consonant; thus trpnuta 
w’as said to be pronounced as tfpppnuta , dpndnam as dpppndnam y 
aubhnat as aubbhbhndl . What the author had really observed in the 
so-called 4 two Yamas was probably a particularly strong nasality 
during the release of the plosive. Secondly, as regards the articulation 
of the prohibited Yama in the group fricative+nasal consonant, the 
same authority 6 states that some people erroneously pronounce a Yama 

1 For several other consonant-groupfj, cf. Pischel, p. 191. 

2 na vdyum hamasamyoge ndsikabhydm samutsfjet. Fol. 4. 

3 SS, p. 33: pancamdh basasair yuktd antasthair vupi sainyutdh , yamas taira 
nivartanie smasdnad tva bdndhavdh (or another reading) sirnham dfflvd yathd 
gajah. 

4 XIV. 22: pakdravargopahitdc ca ralctdd anyam yamam. 

4 XIV. 10: paratp, yamarp raktaparad aghofdd upmdnurp tdghopinud tatpruyalnam. 
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after a fricative when a nasal consonant follows—e.g., in priiinih , 
vifjinuh, sSndtvd. And a reference to Pali will prove how nasalization 
had affected even fricatives. Thus Pali has unha- for usna- y amhana 
for aimand , padhd for pra6na- y nahayati for sndyali. These examples 
indicate which way the tide was turning and the circumstances which 
led the Vaj. Prat, to bow to the facts and to lay down that the Yama 
belonged to the preceding syllable, although it had led the Siksas to 
prohibit the nasalization of fricatives,which they presumably condemned 
as provincialism. And yet, it seems that this prohibition was phonetic¬ 
ally harder in the case of fricatives than it would have been in the 
case of plosives, for once the tendency to nasalize consonants has 
started, it is easier to open the nasal cavity in the articulation of 
fricatives—which require less closure of articulating organs—than of 
plosives. Thus the greater convenience of opening the nasal cavity 
during the articulation of fricatives can be best illustrated by the change 
which Sanskrit nasal consonants have undergone before the hissing 
fricatives: cf. upayam-\-syate = upayamsyate, mansyate = mamsyate ; 
the nasal consonants here have become Anusvara, and have wholly 
or partially lost their occlusion, the nasal cavity being more open in the 
case of the Anusvara. A similar change has occurred in Lithuanian: 
cf. kdndu, ‘ I bite \ fut. Jcdsiu , infin. kdsti ; minti f ‘ to step \ fut. misiu, 
tinned, ‘ I send \ fut. siusiu, inf. siusti. The nasal consonant in these 
examples has been changed into a nasalized vowel. 

Syllabication of the Anusvara. 

The Anusvara, according to the Rgveda Prat., belongs to the pre¬ 
ceding syllable. Thus the Anusvara in atn&und will belong to the pre¬ 
ceding vowel a, and the syllabic division will thus be ain-id-nd. 

The syllabic position of the Anusvara seems prima facie to be quite 
simple, for if Anusvara was a nasalization of the vowel, it must form 
part of the syllable containing that vowel. But the case is not so 
simple as it appears to be. For grammatical authorities in India were 
far from unanimous regarding the nature of the Anusvara. If Anusvara 
was a pure nasalized vowel, as in French bon (bd) t pain (pc), dans (dd), 
etc., then even the question of its syllabic position could not arise, 
for in that case it formed an independent syllable, complete by itself, 
strictly according to the definition of the syllable (ak$ara) as given by 
the Pari4ik8atika—viz., that which does not move, i.e. which stands 
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was simple, the nasalized vowel itself forming a complete syllable— 
e.g., takraA, babhAmift (cf. p. 149) (Atharv. Prat., IV. 121). 

2. In those ‘ erroneous ’ but actual pronunciations of the Anusvara 
which contained a consonantal element—e.g., when tarn ghnanti was 
said to have been pronounced 1 as tamnghnanti or tanghnanti , the syllabi¬ 
cation ot the Anusvara was not so simple. For although even here the 
first syllable was more likely to have been tan or tamn , as the n was 
not likely to belong to the succeeding syllable (for there exists no 
word in Sanskrit with an initial nasal-f-plosive), yet the n, if pro¬ 
nounced with sufficient prominence, could have formed an independent 
syllable, as it was said to be in vas&msi y or it could possibly have been 
divided between the preceding vowel and the succeeding consonant. 
We have, of course no means at present to measure the prominence 
of this consonantal element as it was pronounced in ancient times, 
and so are not in a position to specify in what particular words the 
consonantal element of the Anusvara could be an independent syllable. 
At any rate, the mere orthographic position of the Anusvara could 
not serve as an absolute guide as to whether it belonged entirely to the 
preceding or the succeeding syllable, or formed an independent syllable 

3. It will be shown in Chapter IX. (on the Anusvara: cf. p. 153) 
that in most of the living dialects the Anusvara has lost its consonantal 
dement and has become a pure nasalized vowel: cf. Sanskrit vamie , 
but Hindi bas , etc. In the case of most of the living dialects, then, 
fche rule of the Prati^akhyas that the Anusvara belonged to the pre¬ 
ceding vowel can be safely accepted, but it cannot be safely accepted 
without reservation so far as academic Sanskrit was co icemed. 2 

Syllabication of Svarabhakti. 

The Svarabhakti, according to Rg Prat. (I. 17), will belong to the 
preceding syllable. For instance, Uvata quotes Rgveda, VI., 75, 4, 
where we have a phrase Adtni imS. Here the Svarabhakti vowel after 
r * 8 h ear d with a high accent, as it will be a part of the preceding 
syllable which has high accent. 

To the superficial observer it may seem to be an incorrect and at the 
same time inconsistent observation, on the ground that the addition of 
another vowel, namely the Svarabhakti, should give another syllable 

1 Rg Prfit., XIV. 24. 

2 As regards the syllabic quantity of the Anusvara, cf. p. 98 
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to the word, while it may seem to be inconsistent with the Pratitt- 
khya s principle that a vowel is the essence of a syllable. But in this 
age we are not in a position to measure the intensity of Svarabhakti 
as it was pronounced two thousand years ago. If the Svarabhakti 
was a mere glide sound, and if its intensity did not exceed the intensity 
of r, it could have belonged to the same syllable. 

.. Bu * a striking point, mentioned by some of the Siksas, regarding 
the syllabication of the Svarabhakti is that Svarabhakti after the 
svanta accent will be an independent syllable. Why Svarabhakti 
after the svanta accent formed an independent syllable these authorities 
o not explain, but the point mentioned may have an important bearing 
on the origin of Svarabhakti. 

p -J n tv T neral fomi this 11x16 ° ccurs in the Vaidikabharana 1 on Taitt. 
mt XXI. 15, according to which Svarabhakti after the svarita accent 
will form an mdependent syllable. Thus the Svarabhakti in ydd 
arsapuryamasau (TS, I. 6, 7), etdm ddiarsbhdm dlabhania (TS, II. 1, 4), 
«nd dhilxbhtr hiidh (TS, IV. 2,7), will form independent syllable, „ it 
prece e J the svarita accent; but not in anfuim iva khdlu vai 
'.nrsam (TS, V. 4, 9), etdd yajruUsya yddukhd Brsdnn evd (TS, V. 1, 7), 

mhyati (TS > 11 5 > 7 ). sa-firsdnam evdgnim cimte 
US, V. 5, 4), in which Svarabhakti follows the low accent. 

T i S R C °,? nter ' eXample ’ the Ysjusabhnsana quotes Taitt. Brahrnana, 

’ ’ C(Uvdrd Ar?e y^ Prtenanti,” where Svarabhakti is not an 
mdependent syllable, as it is preceded by the Udatta vowel d. This 
authority also lays down that a Svarabhakti which is at the end 

i * °/- c^ 8 n0t * 0nn an ^ e P en ^ en ^ syllable; thus in do?dvastor 
tnsrnaff, Svarabhakti will belong to the preceding syllable, where 

• . e . en ° worc * castor. I think this suggestion is interest- 

imp ies that in the case of some speakers, whenever there 
1 pause between the final Svarabhakti and a suc- 

. W °f ’ ® vara ^akti was not intense enough to constitute 
•^dependent ^ Acuity of pronouncing the «on,nt 

thp f , consonant, without an intervening vowel, was one of 
ac ors that produced the Svarabhakti, and if there was an 
_ * 8ima P dU8e between r and the consonant, the difficulty of 

pronouncing r may have been slightly reduced, and only a lax typo 

amtanlta IhJdkiir * mpradMnd Pralnrlitd. etdaya oaurfadaiji ceti 
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of Svarabhakti may have arisen—a fact that illustrates the laxity of 
all finals in Sanskrit. But fluent utterance presumably would not 
have made any difference as to whether r was final or medial. 

Another interesting example given ”by the Yajusabhusaija is 
rtdsya dhur$adam , where Svarabhakti will be an independent syllable. 
This phrase occurs in the Taitt. Brahmana, I. 2, 1-12, and some read¬ 
ings of this passage have actually dhurufddam. 1 The verse in which 
this word occurs is: 

ghrtdprcUikam ca ftasya dhur?ddam 
agnim mitram nd samidhdna rnjate. 

The metre in the verse is complete without requiring an additional 
syllable from Svarabhakti, but as some readings of the same passage 
have also dhurusaddm , the pada may have become hypersyllabic, which 
is not a rare occurrence in Vedic metre. The following examples are 
said to illustrate the independence of Svarabhakti after a short vowel 
with Svarita accent: 

punar havir dsld xtydha , ydd ddrsapurnatndsau. 2 

The commentary on the Arai^ya Siksa 3 (MS. No. 867, Madras) gives 
further details. It points out that after a short vowel with Svarita 
accent Svarabhakti is not different from a vowel: it does not belong to 
the preceding syllable, and therefore in some places becomes an in¬ 
dependent syllable. Thus Svarabhakti will be an independent syllable 
in indri^yarpibhyah, aruridh kdtuiarsyah ; etddvidhdyayar( ?)?ir avocat, 
agntr devoid brdhmetyar§am , sahd$ra£ir$am devdm , ydd rdtrya ? pdpdm 

1 Cf. St. Pet. Lexicon. 

3 rtdsya dhurseii rtdsya dhursddam iti svatanlrd svarabhaktyudaharanam sydi: 

“ dirghde ca hrasvat svaritad anantyat 
pfthag bhaved bhaktir asdmhitd ca.” 

dirghdt svaritat para anantydd apadad asarnhitd bhaktih svarabhaktih pfthak 
pratyekam st/d/, yatha:—satirpanam eva, yacch\r$ndh JirpaSaktimdn, kdarhaii sahd- 
sram, ydd bdrhaspatydstendrhati. svaritdt pareli kim —catvdra ar$eydh prasnanti . 
anantyeti kim :—dopdvastor havipmat'i, hrasvat svaritatpara svarabhaktis ca pratyekam 
sydt:—yatha pundr havir dsxd iiy dha t ydd ddrsapurnamasau . Pari. Sik., 129, 130 
(Yaju$abhu«?ana). Similarly Vydsa Sikfd .—dirghdt svdrdd anantyd ca svarabhaktih 
Pfthag bhavet. XXIII. 6. 

3 “ hrasvasvdrat svardbhinnd ” ity ddi lak$anapraptasixirabhaklindm purvah - 
gatvam nifidhya kutracit pfthaktvam vidhaite : 

“ ydgakdtufavidhdyordhvam fpibhyo hy arpiyo hy ar$ih itydsrasirfiakdpurvam 
Ifiaip ceti svaiantrata." 118,119. 
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1 See footnote 2 on p. 85. 
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emerged as a full vowel, and the Svarita may have been a more favour¬ 
able condition for this phenomenon. For, as will be shown in the 
chapter on Accent , 1 the tendency of the Svarita, according to some of 
the Indian grammarians, was to raise, in certain cases, the prominence 
of the succeeding sounds. For instance, after a Svarita the quantity 
of certain consonants was said to be increased, and even the low tone 
after it became slightly higher. The increased pitch of the Anudatta 
after Svarita is indicated, to some extent, by the peculiar marking 
(like Udatta) in the Sanihita text. But that it was not mere ortho¬ 
graphic marking is further indicated by the fact that the Anudatta 
after Svarita was given a special designation—viz., pracaya —the 
Narada Siksa 2 enumerating it among the five kinds of accents, while 
the later Siksas term it dhrta , 3 “ kept up "—a term significantly in¬ 
dicating that the descending high tone was maintained in some of the 
succeeding syllables. Moreover, these Siksas give special directions 
on the movement of the hand in the articulation of the dhrta accent. 
Thus according to the Vyasa Siksa , 4 in the pronunciation of the 
dhrta accent the tip of the thumb was to be directed towards the middle 
line of the middle finger. 

However conventional these directions may have been, they show 
that the Pracaya accent was a reality, and not a mere convention. 

Though the scansion of Vedic metre, then, does not-seem to confirm 
the views of the Siksas on this point, yet the above facts indicate that 
their observations were not fanciful, but had some basis presumably in 
the pronunciation of their own day. 

1 See p. 168. 

2 SS, p. 422: Uddttas ednudattas ca svarita-pracite tathd niyhdtus cell vijiieyah 
svarabhedas tu paiicadha. 

3 Cf. the Vaidikabharana on Taitt. Prat., XVHI. 3, which speaks of dhfta 
as a synonym for pracaya . 

4 XVIII. 1: 

kanisthdndmikd-maahyd-larjanifuttame kare, 
nica-svdradh{toddttdn anyufthdyrena nirdiset. 

Com.: nieddisvardn kramdd aiiyusthayrenu nirdiset madhyamdnyulyd madhyare 
khdyum pracayam . 




















CHAPTER III 
Syllabic Quantity 
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1 % Prat., XVIII. 20: 

• Roudet »£u d " ,h “'" "**“ “ Um 
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longer than the long vowel without consonant, the opinion cannot be 
accepted in all cases, for the succeeding consonant in some cases 
may slightly shorten the long vowel. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
observation, that the syllable, and not the vowel, became longer, was 
apparently valid. The consonant made it a longer syllable, because, 
according to their theory, the syllable then required longer duration. 

As regards the general duration of a syllable, the short syllable was 
said to have one mora, and the long syllable, two moras. 1 This was, 
strictly speaking, an inaccurate measurement in several cases, for 
according to this standard the syllable spr in spfha, which was counted 
as short, had only a single mora, and was thus inconsistent with even 
the Indian theory of quantity, according to which the group spr ought 
to have { (for s )+1 (for p )+1 (for r)=2 moras. And the conventional 
nature of this standard was admitted by the author of the Vrttamukta- 
valitarala, a manuscript work in the India Office. 2 He says, By a 
conventional tradition the quantity of a long syllable is measured as 
two moras, which are attributed even to the pbtta vowel (that has 
three moras). In the same way, although the quantity of a consonant 
is a half-mora, a syllable ending in a consonant is measured two moras. 
That a consonant should not increase the quantity of the syllable is 
due to convention.” 3 The author here evidently points out the 
limitations of this standard of quantitative measurement, but the 
difficulty mentioned by him does not affect the general theory of 
syllabic quantity advanced by the Rg Prat, as mentioned above viz., 
that a consonant did increase the length of the syllable. A uniform 
standard of 1:2 served only as a rough working basis for syllabic 
measurement, when more delicate instruments were not available, and 
with this rough standard, the half-mora of a consonant was, in practice, 
either neglected, as in spfhii, or, when necessary, measured as a full 
mora, as in at. Moreover, it is probable that the rule referred to the 
actual duration of audition, which often does not exactly correspond 
to Kymographic tracings (cf. p. 91). Again, that this conventional 
standard was not carried too far is indicated by another work, the 

‘ Pingala, Chhandah Ssatra, 8 - 19 :.*i 0 <jfc< 5 ro dvimdtro dvau laghukjlvn gananiyah. 

8 No. 17136. 

8 Folio 1 : gurur dvimatra «kj gaiianiya iti sampraddydt pluto pi gurur dvimatra 
eva ganyate . . ' evam vyaiijanam tv ardhamdtrakam ity uttuatve pi vyanjandn- 
tadirghai che tasmdd ityadau na gaiiabhaiigah, vyaiijandntasydpi guror dvimatra- 
tvenaiva ganandt . . . vyanjanena ca varnddkikuam na hhavafiti sampraddydt. 
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Sarasvatlkanthabharmm. It points out an exception to th , 
that a short vowcl+consonant-Rroup makes a long syllable. luta^ 
a, in quick utterance a consonant-group mav not mnl™ 

“ d - »- — b - breach of 4Z *£2 

illustrates the following Prakrit verses: Thus it 

f*“ Jadua. oinne Mhantam uHasiem a,mu-«idhaMam 
taha a nhaasi tvmam sacche golanatifihe. 2 

Here the consonant-groups nh and Ih did not make position *nH tb 

J n h ::'rr baSiS ° f * ylhhic quantit ^ then > recognized to be 
phonetic duration, even by the rigid authorities on classic!! metre! 

k,da dosdya si Bi, rm"""’ cJlhandobhajl 9 am ahus 
1 Sanskrit version: 

latha ca snata bhavast ivam svacche goddmdUirthe. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Rules of Syllabic Quantity 

On the basis of the general principle of syllabic quantity examined 
above, Indian grammarians and metricians have given the following 
detailed rules of syllabic quantity: 

Pule I __( a ) A short vowel is a short syllable, but a short vowel with 
a consonant is a longer syllable, though, it still deserves the 
designation of a short syllable. According to this rule, then, 
both a and da were short syllables, though da was a little longer. 

(6) A long vowel is a long syllable, but a long vowel with a 
consonant is a longer syllable. 1 

The conventional nature of these rules has been pointed out above. 
That a consonant+short vowel or consonant-group+short vowel 
should be always counted as a short syllable seems to be somewhat 
arbitrary. For the actual length of consonant+short vowel must 
have varied with different persons and dialects. Nevertheless, these 
rules indicate that they were ultimately based on a phonetically sound 
principle of syllabic quantity. For they seem to refer to the actual 
duration of audition (see p. 89), and show that long and short vowels 
did not mean orthographically long and short, but those pronounced 
long and short respectively. 

The fact that these rules had a phonetic basis has an important 
bearing on the theory of Indian metrics. The so-called metrical 
license ” is based on the psychological mood of the composer or the 
poet, who, if not tied down by rigid rules, can intend any vowel to be 
pronounced short or long, although he has to write them short or long 
according to usage. Striking examples of this may be met with in 
Buddhist Sanskrit prosody, in which we sometimes find the metrical 

1 $g Prat., XVIII. 20: gurur dlrghatn gariyas tu yadi savyaiijanam bhavet. 
laghu aavyanjanum hrasvum laghiyo vyanjandd fte. 
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(i.e. phonetic) quantity of vowels different from their orthographic 
quantity. The following instances may be quoted: 

(a) Rastrapalaparipfccha, page 8, line 19: 

projhdsdgarakatham viiudhyate. 

Here the second syllable jnd is written long, bilTpronounccd short; 
the metre being Rathoddhata, in which the second syllabic is always 
short. 1 

(b) Ibid., page 15, line 3: 

susrusakah soda bhavanti gurusu nit yam. 

Eleventh syllable ru written short, pronounced long. Metre 
Dodhaka. The author here presumably follows the actual Prakrit 
pronunciation, in which the vowel before su uus usually long} 

(c) Ibid., page 2, line 20: 

iravakabuddhasulan merulejah. 

Eighth syllable me written long, pronounced short. Metre Dodhaka. 

<d) Ibid., page 4, line 8: 

stxdyamaya rupasagarabuddhim . 

Fifth syllable m long for short. Metre Dodhaka. 

(e) Ibid., page 6, line 7: 

bodhtsatvagandh sravakas tcUhd. 

A remarkable example: sixth syllable ndA-long vowel with visarga 
—for short. Metre Rathoddhata. 

The above examples, however, are not typical, because they are 
taken from artificial Buddhist poetry. 

As regards e and o, Indian metriciaas* have observed that these 
vowels in Prakrit metre are sometimes short. 

As r< gards \ edic metre, the ltg Prat, gives us no explanation of the 
quantitative vanatmas m the Rgveda. Its only general observation 
s that ,n metres of eight and twelve syllables the last syllable but one 

s to be short a fact confirmed by the investigations of Arnold. 3 

1 I owe the suggestion to Professor H. Jacobi 

• v ‘" Ibh «*w*’ >• ♦> i. «. .„d th, 

* “ Vedic Metre,” p. 109; Bg Prat., XVII. 22. 
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Regarding the phonetic, as opposed to orthographic, basis of 
syllabic quantity, there occurs an interesting observation m Prakrit 
Pincala It states that “ if the tongue articulates even a long vowel 
as short, it is short, and even two or three syllables, when quickly 
uttered, should be taken as one.” 1 And even in the rigid classica 
metre, Pingala’s rule 3 is well known that a short vowel at the end ot 
a pad! is taken as long when metrically necessary. In this cormection 
acme metricians have pointed out a divergence which the Mb. work 
the Vfttamuktavalitarala explicitly attributes to phonetic reasons. 
It states that this syllabic lengthening of the short vowel (at the end 
of a pada) occurs only in certain metres, as Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, 
etc but not in other metres, as Varnsastha, Indravamsa, etc. In 
metres of the latter type, says the author, the lengthening does not 
occur because “ the rhythm (lit. * connection ’) is broken (lit. 
‘loosened’). ... But the breach or non-breach of rhythm is a 
matter in which one’s own pronunciation is the judge. 3 In other 
words, the author here maintains the phonetic basis of rhythm. Again, 
in connection with this point, the psychological element of rhythm 
has been pointed out by Hemacandra in his Chhandonusasana * who 
quotes an authority to the effect that in certain metres the lengthening 
in question “ is not so agreeable to the ear.” This line of demarcation, 
maintained by Hemacandra, Svetapata, and several other metricians 
is combated by Halayudha, 5 who states that the lengthening in question 
is not restricted only to certain metres, and that “ it is only an exception 
to the general rule.” And even that rigid classical poem, the Smipo 
lavadha. does not follow this restriction. 6 


1 Verse 5: 


jai diho via vanno lahu jlhi padhai so vi tahu, 
r anno vi turia padhio do tinni vi ekka jdnehu. 


Note the examples given there. 

* I. 22. 

* India Office, 17136, Folio 2: . 

paddnU high us tu i« dratvjrad^v tva 

gauravam lahhate , na punar vainsusthadisv apt bandhadaithilyat .. 4a ydsat 
thilye ca svoccd ranasd ksike. 

4 Page 1 (commentary): m insastha kdd i - ca rand nta-n ivf4 ilasya gatiam ag ior 
na hi tatha trutitarmadayi. 

1 On Pingala, I. 10. 

* Tbid. I may refer to the fifth chapter of this epic, in which such lengthening 
are very common: cf. V. 04. 05, etc. 
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Tile syllabic quantity of the vowel, then, under certain conditions, 
could be adapted to metrical requirements, both in primitive and 
middle Indian. 

Iitde II. A short, vowel before a consonant-group makes a lone 
syllable. 1 6 

The validity of this rule will be evident from the copious examples 
given in the chapter on Syllabic Division. The doubling shown by 
SS. and the living dialects indicates that a vowel+consonant-group 
gave a long syllable. Moreover, compensatory shortening of vowels 
m Pali, as in amacce, further corroborates the rule. 

Again, the evidence of metre, on the whole, confirms the same 
phenomenon, for a consonant-group, both in Sanskrit and Pali, generally 
tends to make position after a short vowel. The metricians,* however, 
ave pomted out several exceptions, as in the case of coasonant-groups 
Pr a “ . But these exceptions are more frequent in Pali and Prakrit 
and m Buddhist Sanskrit poetry, which was practically Prakrit 
masquerading as Sanskrit-and therefore there is considerable truth 
m the remark of the MS. work the Vi-ttaratnakaradanSa that “ these 
exceptions concern only dialects like Prakrit.” 3 Thus in the S.su- 
pa avadha, the consonant-group pr occurs 147 times after a short 
vowe ,ut it has not even once failed to make position. 4 The con¬ 
sonant-group hr occurs twice after a short vowel in the same work;* 

1 Rg Prat., I. 14; Taitt. Prat., XII. 14 
! T ^ Uen ^ ZDMG * Vol. XIV.; Meillet, MSLP, Vol. XVIII. 

rosfuLtuJZ’i ol 53 ? FOh °t : •*’* " paribhdl,d PrthHdibtefdyam eta... 

4 j 12 Tt Z T' T m eveti ynttam. 

«6. « 7 ; It: £ l? !i ** 364374 384 ^ * * 

78, 81. IV. 3^ 5 11 27* as lanSS ’ ’ 52 4 5i> 54 ’• 68 > H*. 67, 70, 

69. VI. 7 25 62 fifi ™’ S’ v.f' 4 ’ 12> 22 > ^ 27 > 28 > 36 - 54, 67*, 

16, 24. 25* 27 32 S A A Z l’ ^ M * 23 ’ 2 °> 42 > ° 8 ' 7 b 74- VIII. 4. 0, 

50, 55, 63.’0!l,’ 71,’ to ’S’tJ ’ x’ m lS\ *’ ® 4 * 8 ’ * 2 ® 4 3 °’ 37 ’ 42 ’ 43 > 48 > 
XI- 0, 9. 13* 22 „ ; n 10 ’ ,4> ,5 ’ “*• 22 > 37 > •», 63, 65, 83. 

XIII 3 6 12 it S ’ ’ ° 7 - XIL 6 ’ 14 ’ 294 3,4 «>> «• 7 2. 76. 

50, 73, 74, 79 8 8?’ XV uS’StS ’ XIV ‘ 64 7 > 22 > 25, 29. 30, 36, 49. 
05, 75 XVII 3 »',, ' ■ ' ' 324 354 73 > 88 XVI. 1 . 15 , , 7 , 21, 37, 56, 

28, 30. 34 38* U M * 8,4 “* * VIII. 3, 5. 15, 18. 

37, 111, lie XX 4 10 SZZf 544 ° 8, 62, ° 3, ® 7 - 7(5> 76- XIX. 6, 7, 8, 

» V. 29, X. 00. ' ’ 35 ’ 38> 4,4 444 484 584 7». 72, 78. 
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it has not made position once, as the metricians have pointed out. 1 
But even herd, as the Vfttaratnakaradar.4a 2 states, the commentators 
have corrected the line (in X. 60) by changing nabhihrada- into 

nabhinado 

Consonant-Groups in Buddhist Skr. Prosody. 

While consonant-groups in classical Skr. prosody on the whole 
rigidly make position, Buddhist Skr. prosody shows considerable 
license in this direction. I undertook in this connection a special 
study of consonant-groups which do not make position in Buddhist 
Skr. prosody, and the following are the results of my investigation: 

Besides several consonant-groups of this nature which Jacobi 3 and 
Hopkins 4 have discovered in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata— 
e.g., pr (being the most common 5 ), ks (next in order of frequency 8 ), sr, 
tr, kr, dr, br, vy, bhr, and ddh— the following additional consonant- 
groups not making position in Budd. Skr. prosody may be mentioned. 

1. sr, Rastrp., page 46, line 16: 

srjati ca sahasram vai rasmi-koCir anantdn. 

sr in sahasram 1 does not make position: metre Malinl. 

2. sy , Rastrp., page 17, line 17: 

pancasti te gat isu hhramisyanti . 8 

Ninth short; metre Dodhaka. 

1 Bollensen, op. cit. ad loc. 

* Folio 6: praptanabhihrada . . . iti maghapadye chandcljhahgabhahgartham 
hrada-tabdam apanxya nadasabdodayah . Taranatha’s Edition (p. 487) actually 
reads nabhinada and though Mailingtha reads it as hrada - he converts it into 
nada -: “ nabhir eva nado hrada h .” 

As regards examples from Kalidasa and Bharavi, cf. Bollensen, op. cit . 

3 Ramayana , p. 25 ff. 

4 “ The Great Epic of India,” p. 242 ff. 

6 E.g., in the &ik?n-samuccaya, page 108, line 11; 112, 2; 114, 7; 111, 14; 
4, 13; 17, 1; 4, 2; 44, 9. Rastrapala-paripfccha, 3, 12; 53, 7, etc. 

6 E.g., &ksm., page 115, line 19; 218, 5; 115, 15; 115, 6; 112, 15; 1, 2; 5, 5. 

7 Professor Jacobi suggests to me that sahasa- is a common form in Apabhram- 
6a, but it is possible that the pronunciation of $y in bhrami-fiyanti and sr abo\e 
was transitional, in some dialects, to its change into h through undovbled s f and the 
syllabic division bhrami-syanti may have been an indication of this tendency 
(cf. the remark of the Varna Sik. on non-doublement of s; see p. 113). 

8 Professor Jacobi here suggests that the poet had in his ” mental ear the 
Prakrit form bhamihanti . 
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3. flh, Rasfrp., page 53, line 4 : 
pratvtthapayasyajn jagad bhagavan. 

Second short; metre Pramitaksara. 

4 . nn, Sksm., page U*6, line 13 : 
bhavaty asau tatpramnas tannimnah. 

Ninth short; metre Upendravajra. 

5. rh, Sksm., page 93, line 6: 

ye cdpi kecil tarhi Siksamcinah. 

Sixth short; metre Indravajra. 

6. m, Sksm., page 103, line 2: 

nuiitri-sneha-smrti-bhdjanam drdham. 

Fourth short; metre Rathoddhata. 1 

7. sph, Sksm., page 298, line 7: 

SresthT-kidesu sphilesu. 

Fifth short; metre Anustubh. 

8. sp, page 204, line 5: 

6ut>ha-gandha-rasair vara-sparSa-sukhaih. 

Eighth short; metre Totaka. 2 

9. an, Rastrp., page 50, line 11: 

m rdu-cdru-8nigdka-6ubha-ke£a-nakhd. 

Fourth short; metre Pramitaksara. J 

10. sth, Sksm., page 153, line 4. 

jatyandhya-daurbalyam athalpa-sthamatdm. 

Ninth short; metre Indravajra 4 

I ? urt * ler exam P le «n Raijtrp., page 7, line 13. 
s l 11111161, example in Ri$trp., page 9, line 5. 

4 eXamples m » Page 103, line 2; 259, 1; 204, 5. 

Further examples in Sksm., page 205, line 15; 102, 3; 53, 12. 
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11. sk , page 258, line 4: 

tatha imi (?) vidu-skandha-prek?amdmh. 

Sixth short; metre Puspitagra. 

12. sv y Rastrp., page 7, line 12: 

dharma-svdmi pranamdmi ndyakam. 

Second short;"metre Rathoddhata. 

13. dhy, Rastrp., page 5, line 15: 

k?dnti-wrya apt dhydna-sikpitah. 

Sixth short; metre Rathoddhata. 

14. cy 9 Sksm., page 204, line 1: 

nata-ranga-sama jagi-janma-cyutih. 

Tenth short; metre Totaka. 

15. tv y Sksm., page 259, line 8: 

tatha tvaya (?) d[?ta inaharyi-sarva-dharmah 

Second short; metre Puspitagra. 

16. gr y Sksm., page 47, line 7: 

sad-dharma-prati-grahakah . 

Fifth short; metre Anustubh. 

17. jti y Sksm., page 3, line 11: 

mrddhani-jndna-viJe$a-sukhdndm. 

Third short; metre Dodhaka. 

There is no doubt that most of the above consonant-groups stand 
in the beginning of a word (separate or member of a compound), and 
we know that in Prakrit the initial consonant-groups of Skr. were 
generally simplified (Pischel, p. 185). When, therefore, gr in prati - 
grahakajli in jnana-, sm in smfti- y etc., did not make position, they 
represent that stage of the language when they bega^ to be pronounced 
like gahaka- y ndna- y 8fti y etc. Moreover, the actual pronunciation of 
$y and sr in the suffixal position, as shown above, may have been h 
and s. Nevertheless, it is more probable that these laxities in syllabi- 
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cation represent a transitional stage to Prakrit pronunciation proper 
in the language of the more educated Buddhists. For several other 
consonant-groups are apparently cases which do not indicate the 
influence of Prakrit (cf. rh in tar hi y sth in prati§tha - nn in tannimnah , 
in the above examples). They may indicate that the pronunciation of 
Buddhist literary §kr. tended to go the same way as Prakrit did, 
perhaps centuries before the date of these compositions. 

Again, the group fricative+plosive not making position, as in 
skandha -, sparsapratisthd -, etc., seems to confirm my theory (see 
p. 75) that in syllabic division the fricative of this group tended, in 
actual pronunciation, to belong to the succeeding syllable. 

Rule III.—A short vowel-f Anus vara makes a long syllable. 1 

This rule does not require a lengthy comment. From pages 82, 
83 fl. it will be clear that all depended upon the nature of the 
anusvara, the pronunciation of which varied with different dialects. 

The rule is generally confirmed by Skr. metre, where anusvara 
makes position. But, according to the author of Prakrta Pingala, 2 
anusvara of the less prominent type, called the bindu , sometimes did 
not make position. 


?g Prat., L 14 ad loc . 


1 I. 4 Cf. the examples given there. 


CHAPTER V 
Doubling 

is regards doubling, three diSerent views current among Indian 

‘TTSTvC: * 1 £ 

Panini* was held by as ancient an authority as Sakalya who asserted 
Sibling never took place. It is not decidedly clear from the 
phraseology of the Rg Prat, and Pamni whether Sakalya was referring 
t£2L or merely orthographic dmrblmg. ~ 

thereby that phonetic doubling never occurred mSanskrit, he 
wTol as has been shown in the above pages from the evidence of Ae 
^ dTalects. The doubling in Pali and Prhkrit would noth™ 
taken place had not Sanskrit as a spoken language paved the way for 
it. Secondly, the assertion “never” was S 

actual existence of spontaneous doubling m Prakr* and 

some of the modem vernaculars disprove Sakalya s ogma ic s 
Thirdly, ancient inscriptions and manuscripts wou no 
scribed double consonants if they had never been pronounced do . 
If, however, Sakalya found doubling so predominant m Sa^t.th 
he thought it unnecessary to transcribe it orthography y, 
might be acceptable, though it could not serve as a guide to 
generations. Sakalya’s prohibition was presumably an admom on 
against excessive tendency to doubling actually existing in 

dialects of his time. _, 

2. The second view, represented by all the Primakhyw, and some 

of the Siksas, lay on the other extreme. It req t e 
of every consonant-group to be doubled when it was prece 
vowel (adya=addya, mukta-=mukkta-), with a few exceptions to 

1 VI. 3: samyuktam tu vyanjanam sakalena. 

‘ VIII. 4, 51: sarvatra sakalyasya. XIV. 1; 

3 Rg Prat.: si'ardnusvarapahito dvir ucyate samyog . ‘ rram iydd 

Athmfprit,, III- 28; V5j- Prft., IV. 100. ** 

dvitarn vyanjanam vyaHjanottart. Varvaratna-dlp ’ 
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detailed below. And it has been amply demonstated above that the 
r ™“' J ,he l, ™« ch«Iect» conoborates the fact that thi, tendency 
for doubling was predominant in spoken Sanskrit, but the divcigeut 
^ncies, however secondary, illustrated in the above p, ge8 by the 

HHSSr—’s£i‘ 

eon^n™'s”^t T" T ‘ d ° PM by »pi»ion 

SS.'tr, T UO “ 8lmilar to am * Wd d °™ by the 

S ,1 d0UbW ' Thi5 ™»' Mice, that 

5: -t- ,h r ttougi the 

fkp a. a , ^ 8 ln denmte, and does not show which of 

tendency oodHTto^T* and where <*<* P“*»* 

Intervocalic Double Consonants. 

the VarSt" “ tervocalic doubIe consonants, 

kukkutah should 1 " 8 ^ sbou * d be pronounced as single—e.g., 

consonant 4 nd as wTh ® repression or dhara 0 a of the first 

132 ffl fk a’ be P omted out in the next chapter fcf dd 131 

But, a.“mf^ lw„ rVM f‘ iC Indian dialecm 

consonants in some of tbe ,f tron 8 dou bling of intervocalic 

traces of original douhli ^ dlaects and the not infrequent 

of the Vai.. Prat u- / m lterar y rec ords indicate that the view 
pronum ion. That^t^ appbcab,e to a11 tbe spheres of Sanskrit 
sonants as variaHI 6 pionunciatlou of intervocalic double con- 
ThisS^sairtlat T b y the Vasina Siksa. 

its actuality can be det CrCVei , there 10 a doubling between two vowels, 
and cannot be broutd t ° U ^' fr ° m a P art icular pronunciation, 

this remark of Ztt * ***• ^ There 18 ™ “ that 

that by clcI lZ-^ * Wlthout nation, and 

7 ioser observation of phonetic phenomena the author may 

‘ VIII. 4, 45, 60. 

* Yat X ^uZ7aZ t%!T7L dk6TanM oamanapads. 

M atrana vidhxyatc. Quoted L pirv ^ amo P i vd accdranddind tvaffarji 

Viuoted by Profeseor Ltiden, w Vyasa Sikfd, p. 18 . 
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have discovered a number of definite divergent tendencies which 
could be brought under a set of definite laws, if not under a single rule. 
But, nevertheless, the £>iksa is right in pointing out the actual existence 
of these divergent tendencies. Some of these particular data of 
intervocalic doubling have been mentioned by the Sarvasammata 
giksa, 1 which states that sometimes an additional b is added to 
bhuj after the prefix pari , so that pari+bhuj becomes paribbhuj, and 
sometimes an additional Jc is added to khid after a prefix e.g., 
dkkhidate , prakkhidate. Similarly, continues the Siksa, sometimes 
intervocalic double consonants are pronounced double as they are 
orthographically written, as in attd havimpi, annapate , addhi. 

Original Doubling of Intervocalic Consonants . 

The above point, then, leads us to the question whether there are 
any traces of original doubling of intervocalic consonants in Sanskrit. 
In the chapter on the Syllable I have pointed out that as a general 
rule consonants are doubled in Sanskrit only when members of a 
consonant-group, and I am of opinion that the original doubling of 
consonants in intervocalic position is a scarce phenomenon in Sanskrit. 
This original or spontaneous doubling should not be confused with 
two similar consonants in conjunction, as in dattam , attain , in which 
the consonant t has not been doubled; here we have rather two t s 
of different syllables coming in conjimction. An investigation into 
this matter has led to the following conclusions. 

Doubling of Intervocalic Consonants in the Vedas. 

There does not appear to be any conclusive evidence of original 
doubling in the Vedas. In the Rgveda there are three words, ciccikah 
(name of a bird) (X. 146, 2), jdjjhadriva 2 (sounds of the waters), and the 
oft-quoted akhkhatikjrtya (the sounds of frogs), which are onomatopoeic 
words, and so might well represent two consonants put into con¬ 
junction rather than original doubling. It may be suspected in the 
word pippalam , though grammarians 3 derive it as an irregular intensive 
form of the verb plu or pf . But, there are no indications of any general 

1 Franke’s Edition, 6, 7. Cf. Taitt. Prfit., XIV. 8. 

* Benfey (“ Vedica,” pp. 137-8) traces it to has , through jaghas (indg. *gzh). 
In either case it is not original doubling. 

* Cf. Devar&ja Yajv&’s remarks on the Nighanfu, p. 102 (Satyabrata SSma&ra- 
mfs Edition). 
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tendency to original doubling in the ?gveda. Similarly, in the Yajur 
Veda there seem to be only five words which prima facie indicate 

(XXIV tswll ^ IT* 8 ^ vrkmh V™ (XXV. 8), tiuim 

xxm la?' k a ■ ( 1 ka{dh {XXTV • 32 >’ and P*PPM 

(XXIII. 12). And yet a moment’s reflection will show that these cases 

are not cases of doubling, but of two independent consonants happen'- 

\ The firat is probab,y fonned from «»t 

t^+the suffix i;« the next three, being names of birds or animals 

epresent onomatopoeic sounds as in ‘cuckoo,’ while pilippild is’ 

a doubling of the word pili with an intervening spund^p Other 

- ,he T *-d.„ „, p SS8im L“:; 

°.*T side by side—e.g., in goliUM (XXIV. 37) 

•iwSS r dlt i onof * l,esuffll “*“■ afterthe “*i<w 

a iT, 2 1147> -* the ssma vrfa » 

bnt it ® ma y indicate such doubling 

bnttt. onpM | iom ot the woid Wng g 

ZSar *. »»»*.■* * *> ^ be the res* of tb, 

«■** to.* Similar remark, 
2m Ur word ® 111 the Atharva Veda—viz., pippalam (IX 14 

’ jnppalt (VI. 109. l),pippat? (XX. 136,7), and vrkkau (VH. 101,1)’. 

The Brahmanas. 

•hi^rive'tT V" “ t ! ra * i “ 8 fon “ “ ‘ka Aitareya Bribman. 
doubling Tb.'fi "T* ° dmlectlc borrowings of words with original 

con^mtor^ s “ “r <XI H ' e ’ U8 '-' “ “ 

dasah) ”d__ a 8 wv ^ , h d m m www « 5 » Vedic (chdn- 

unable to find m r commen tatore whenever they are 

The commentator is evidently ° T grammatical irregularity, 

indicate there are „n • a • wron 8> because, as the above facts will 

doubling, &en is not ° f ^ d0ubIil * 8 in the Veda8 ' The 

extension of sam (-f rnd) A +h eitiier a dlalecfc ic borrowing or a suffixal 

* EvenH^r word,occurring in the same chapter of 

“ot original doubling. 1 * JtaTtfirW °!>onc“ indicated b ? Avestan vortk, it is 

* More Vol. IV., Part II., p. 369. 

occ ^ 8 in the same Veda, II. i,l, 6^ “ * 8UlKxal extension o{ JV 6 *, which also 

* So read the Ajmer Edition m well aa fK» v 

which shows that pippati ^ Index * but Pitney 

*ammd ” ily atra dvitivo mat-- u rrect ’ indicates Prfikritic assimilation. 
v ra avutyo malcarah chhdndasah (XI. 1). 
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the Aitareya Brahmapa (XI. 10) is avaprajjam-, which means ‘the hem 
of a garment.’ * The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives the word from prj 
or parj, a derivation which is not convincing, and which does not explain 
how parj, unlike varj, became prajja-, with a doubled;, unless it was 
a dialectic borrowing. Another word, guggvlu- (V. 2), is interesting, 
not because it manifests original doubling, but because it indicates how 
Prakritism had begun to affect even the Aitareya Brahmans. The 
corresponding word in the Satapatha Brahmans 1 and the Atharva Veda 1 
is gulgulu-, indicating in the guggulu- of the Aitareya Brahmans the 
assimilation of l to the succeeding plosive.. Forms like samma and 
guggulu give us a glimpse of the dialectic tendencies in the period of the 
Aitareya Brahmans, some indicating original doubling, others showing 
Prakrit assimilation. Another case of original doubling may be noticed 
in the Panesvirnsa Brahmana (XIII. 4, 11, 10, 8), viz. in the word 
“ Alamma” being the proper name of a man. These sporadic cases are 
not, of course, indications of a general tendency for original doubling in 
the Brahmana period, but they do betray it in some dialects of the period. 

The Nighantu mentions two verbs, hammati (II. 14) and drummati 
(II. 14), but as side by side with hammati we have another reading 
hamyaii, it is possible that the double consonants in both of these verbs 
indicate mere assimilation. The Nighantu, therefore, does not offer 
us any definite data of original doubling. 

Some of the collections in Papini’s Dhatupatha throw interesting 
light on the subject, lv is striking to note that the roots alt, cudd, add, 
and kadd are given in the Dhatupatha as atta, ctitta, adda, and kadda, 
the final cerebral consonant being preceded by a dental, indicating 
that the cerebral doublings in alt, etc., are really cases of assimilation. 
But there are several other verbs in the Dhatupatha which may contain 
double consonants. These are, for instance, bukk, ‘to speak’; nakk, 
dhakk, ‘ to destroy ’; cakk, cukk, dkk, ‘ to trouble ’; phakk, * to go down ’; 
kutt, cf. kultima-, kotlapala-, maUa, ‘ to support. ’; bhaU, ‘ to injure, cf. 
bhalhika-, ‘ a bear ’; veil, ‘ to move.’ Cf. also akka, aM, being the names 
for ‘ mother ’ mentioned by commentators on Pap., VII. 3,107. Possible 
cases of spontaneous doubling, then, begin to appear the more numerous 
the more distant we are from the Vedas. I say only ‘ appear, because 
it is possible that even these doublings may have been originally due 
to assimilation. 


> III. 6, 2,16. 


* II 36. It XIX. 38, 2. 
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In classical litemh . r ammarians 

medical wort SuSnifaT™'' 5 ’,' 11 Ie ® icD « , »P*io«I worts and • 

sr* h< ' r " s —■ “ 

tte pounds „f as,imil.t i( m. A few’ cv.mnT T? ' “P 1 *^ <* 

'«"Rd in th. St. Pefeisbmn n'l? P “°' tl,e,e ">.v be 

Similarlv.seven.iwo^Vf ’ ^ «W 

de may be mentioned: of. to forcst “d villag, 

***<-■ '• bnddle’; ftdwSjSfJ»*-,' vilhpT 
^eefes; krH-ida., an injurious insecf^^'v “ me8 ° f PRrt»lar fe.' 
m the RajatarartgmJ. ^ ’ *«•*;. n»me of a fish mentioned 

Portly dialectic borrowings and .. " ld,t ' ,tm 8 orl *m»I doublings were 
« wo„,d be rash to maintain jlTT' ^ ^ £»* 

X: H and « - -£££ " tta ‘ thw are —»< 

^M^ibbtafe"XXS^”^a1a P ' a „ C nd “ inscri P«»B». 

—• o' Xr °' *“«= o' «2T 

lebana Pra&sti.. The following col lrt * f""*" 1 ^"PbOR, the 
Dictiomn,. may be of interest ■ «w' ! “ £rom the St - Petersburg 

Kathasaritsagara. Jraga KauhZl'' P 'T' “» <»mmng in the 
mentioned in the Mahabharata Sev’T *'* at * fl —mimes of countries 

& n “r “*• cfm ° f “ d 

r./Z ■ T<,aa ' TiUa-, Dhakia Ti l '”' 1 

?*%?**■• »Wa-. Uai4a u ^ ^ 

P r rit *" ^ «- bp the Indian 
1 b*v« coUected ,b, follo^fe!^' <** «b*1 PP- 141 7) 

a to *-** m «‘ h: ■£* * 

? IRMtity of tie vowel in «,“* ,ia ~ '•P iu &=*ph<toti, jiUa ^iHo ' 

see* thc ? di ^ - 

M«hL«. n “““mint,. In . wort in t “’° "' ords “Rtained 

dmiblinil, ™ & 'b»Oth«, there Cr * “ Wi “• 

”« «*■ "« for «*, ymm ,J ^ o' origin., 

: "*■*.*. wb.. v ,, or i '*"' 0440 ,OT 
Kindly sVoL l 
* BU gge8t©d to me bv Sir 

y W,r Geor ge Grierson. 
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gjfo-; though the doubling in the last example, as in Prakrit, may have 
been due to the reduction of the quantity of the initial vowel. 

Isolated tendencies of original doubling, then, though rare, are not 
entirely absent from Indian dialects, and they appear to be the more 
frequent the more distant we are from the Vedas. 

Final Consonants. 

Indian grammarians do not prescribe doubling of final consonants. 
The only exception is the authority of the Atharv. Prat. (III. 26), 
which explicitly lays down that the final consonants of words are 
doubled. We have no record of such doublings in Sanskrit except in 
liaison, while Prakrit, as is well known, has dropped the final consonants 
instead of doubling them. If the phenomenon ever occurred, it must 
have been confined only to certain isolated areas, which it is difficult 
in this age to locate. 

All grammatical authorities, 1 however, are agreed that the final 
n or n when preceded by a short vowel and followed by any 
vowel are doubled—e.g., pratyan-atra=pratyannatra , san-atra=sann - 
atra. Even in this case the Parisiksa and Vyasa Siksa 2 state that 
the final nasals, although written double, should be pronounced only 
once. When a consonant follows, however, then, according to the 
Vanjaratnadlpika Siksa, 3 these nasals, like all “ final ” (i.e., not strictly 
final in the sense that they should not be followed by any word) con¬ 
sonants may be doubled—e.g., dpnuvann purvam , as in samyakk sravanti, 
* taU karoti. But although this Siksa calls them “ final consonants/’ they 
cannot be strictly called final, as they are followed by other consonants, 
and their doubling is really a case of liaison rather than doubling 
proper. Similarly, doubling of final ii or n before vowels is also really 

1 Atharv. Prfit., III. 27: nanand hrasvopadhah wart . $g Prfit., VI. 4; Vaj. 
PrSt., IV. 106. Pfi^., VIII. 3 , 32 . 

2 hra&vdtparo Jidda iha dvirupo varnakrame tam sakfd uccared jriah ; hrast'dt 
paro nado ( a)vasdne pancarno vartw dvirupavargo bhavati tathdpi vartiakrame 
wrriahramoktikale tarn nddarn sakfd ekavardm uccared bruyat. PfiriSik^S, chapter 
on Doubling, 170. 

Similarly, Vyfisa Sik$&: hrasvadtnrQpavan nado yad etam sakfd uccarei, varnakra - 
moktikdle tu nanyasamyogam uccaret. XX. 10. 

3 &S, p. 130: samyogddxh svardd dvitam prapnodti vidur budkdh, tat padanta - 
padddyor vd padamadhye 'pi sarvatak , aamvakk sravanti saritah sandhau tu padayor 

yathd. 
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a case of liaison. For the final n represent, 
original Indo-Germanic nt, which by assimilation f 08868 an 

vow. w. r s 

Germanic *sonls. Similarly, final ,» reprerenf, evM1 in slli ' 
c emion nta, p,al,ja„ being really prMyaUhs. Tbo ao-callai aHH V 'i 
consonant w«n conserved „ r reapfreared m u^on. ° n *' 

Doubling in Sandhi. 

in Ae £££$£££!?. .^V° CU, | “Nation 

men there l no LadbT ,b a t ^ ^ ^hi are doubled, 
undergoing Sandhi should J p t^ “ 0 "/- V sh «- ^ 

Should be treated like leaves Wh ' fl , ’ ** W,th ° Ut Sandhi 

initial consonant, the former iT^ou" 
the author’s use of the term “ short ”♦ " , ^ place ’ 

interesting, as it indicates that tl, 8 non ' double sound is 

one-wa/ in the SX £ * •»“? S ‘ >U “ d -™ - «" 

- 2“ in Sa “ dti arc doubw ’ 

general tendency cd tVT C ° n *° nants be *P**6ei. below. For the 
final consonant went' wXJh * ^ ° f s y |labication ^ *» 

the doubling of final t in Sandh^r^- 8yllable could not a,Iow 
of the lan^age, the W1 ? ;v CC0Kiing to the S eneral theo ^ 
entirely lost in Prakrit and T *?' ^ WaS lmp,osive ’ and was 
ally doubled no d Ir ,T l,ardly likely that h ™ ph<™tic- 

sonants in SamlU wb b ^ °‘ h “ 

therefore mmelf “ °“' y Mrely ™* «“> * a few MSS., had 

it is improbable tb_ ao . nve,lt,0 " al ^ an phonetic basis, and consequently 
pressed like oil as the ^ib* r " l,,f| ' lla, ^ ar| skrit final eonwnanfs were 
leaves, i,l « n “ have it: »«vcd more like 

in ac ual speech the final consonant was not 

MJStniS "2" “"j deirbAdw 

sandhind rahilami cairn mmarar P “ a!/ "'_ varn ' in Mrulhipraptams tu rtan'ada, 
tadmrnam cnparam bhavet dvirbhA,- *'" n ' carel - v yaHjanantarp padam purvam 
Fol. 2A, 3a. ’ ,r6A<3,fl ”» vtjnniyat sandhikdk tu nityaAah. 
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so compactly connected with the succeeding initial consonant even 
when, in orthographic transcription, the connection of the consonants 
was represented by Sandhi. Thus in connected speech ydvat hi in 
orthographic Sanskrit became yavaddhi, and I have no doubt that in 
formal recitations and academic Sanskrit it was pronounced yavaddhi, 
but considering the fact that the corresponding Prakrit form is java hi, 
and that the most ancient grammarians’ rules of syllabication require 
the final consonant to go with the preceding syllable, it seems likely 
that in actual colloquial speech it was more often pronounced ydvat hi 
than yavaddhi, although orthographically written yavaddhi. 

Indian grammarians had also noticed the difference between merely 
orthographic Sandhi and phonetic Sandhi of finals. Thus, commenting 
on Taitt. Prat., V. 1, the Vaidikabharana 1 points out that “ Finals 
are of two kinds: those given in the texts (i.e. orthographic) and those 
due to the incapacity of the speaker (to continue the speech). Textual 
finals occur in regular positions at the end as well as in the interior of 
chapters, and at the end of words and kramas. The other kind (i.e. 
phonetic) has no fixed place. Samhita or connected speech is similarly 
of two kinds: textual and phonetic. In the latter case a unit of sound- 
group or Samhita is that which is within the compass of a single 
breath.” In this author’s opinion, then, Sandhi or connected speech 
was actually determined by breath. The author here speaks of a 
living phenomenon in the language, though his observation was not 
adequate enough. For although the various phases of connected 
speech varied with the breath-force of the individual, the author, by 
assigning no fixed place to those phases, failed to notice or emphasize 
certain fixed tendencies in the Sanskrit speaker to treat all final 
consonants in a particular way—viz., to pronounce them as implosive. 

Interesting directions have been given regarding the different 
treatment of orthographic and phonetic Sandhi, by Kaccayana* in 
his Pali Grammar and by the author of the Katantra. 3 They give 

i iha dvividho virdmak, samamiuiyasiddah, adattyadiheiukaica. tatra mmamnd- 
yasiddho 'nuvdledntefu tanmadhyanityarasanetu padakramanttsu ca bhat-a t. 
Haras tv aniyaladedah. tatra samhitayam iti piin'axyabhdm ucyate, eta prana- 
bhava ity aparasya ca. 

i I. 10: pubbam ad hot hi tarn assaratn sarena riyojaye. 

I. 11 : naye param yutte. 

» Ed. Liebich, p. 16. I. 1, 21: vyaiijanam asvaram param varnam myrt- 
I. 1, 22: anatikramayan vxtUfayei. 
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two rules side by side: firstly, according to that which relates to ortW 
graphic Sandhi, a final consonant is to be carried to the succeeding 
aound. kaccayana gives the example'" tatrabhiratm iccheya” th! 
final consonant m being carried to the succeeding sound,'. Thi 
rule was presumably more orthographic than phonetic, for other¬ 
wise we know that the final m of Sanskrit was reduced to a mere 
Warn ,n Prakrit, and that therefore the tendency of the colloquial 

7 s n f 7 0407 this finaI » *> the succeeding 

to The 7 8 i “j unction carry the final consonant 

to the succeeding vowel, the same authors prescribe that the final 

consonant of a word should be separated from the initial vowel of the 

next word, as m Mrayam adi. I have no doubt that this rule would 

“ the 0ther > if ite 8 <*> P e ^d not been different. 

The simpe of this rule was phonetic, the final consonant, being kept 

Patafii!d^ m h I' SUCCeedmg WOrd iQ pronunciation. Similarly, 

LT of nhl v°T entbg ^ **** L 4 > 109 - 110 > bulges ^ a good 
final 1 77 1Ca SpecuIatlon on the nature of Samhita and the 
finals but subsequently bows to usage. It is difficult, he says, to 

ITL t ”7 ^ ^ define as the closest 

F, HO ^ ° ? UndS ‘ but fchl8 defi nition would be inapplicable when 
Ae same sounds are uttered slowly. Some authorities restrict Samhita 

LT1 7T between one word and another, when there is no 
the term 77 * t two, but, strictly speaking, with this definition 
there * | W ° U 8P F ' V tw0 ^naecutive individual sounds, for 

e Zlv 77 “ 1QfinitCSimal interVaI between them. Again, it is 

sound maTh ^ iiTl 7 & for in a 8(51186 ever 7 individual 

therefore h fina ’ The nature of Sa mhita and the final should 

therefore be known only from usage. Thus when a man is reading, 

conn^Ld^ 7 ^^ 11 ™' <Read MntW by Sai Phita, i.e. closely 

Droximitv the 7**“ tbCn briDgS the 801111(18 in extremeI y dose 

Lund J ^ T the f P 6 ” 011 ask him > ‘ What is the final 
or u.' ? he “*7 re P'y. ‘ The final is a or * 

world an i f i° • 686 tenQS ’ ® ar Phita and the final, are known to the 

In other w 77 ^^ .‘ 8 to 1,6 from U8a g e in the world.” 1 

subiect 77’ Patanial ‘ here ^^ta that Sandhi and the final were 
ort i ,. f ' lw *® e living dialects, and were not bound to 

orthographical tern, „ t granunatical rule,. That even the gram- 

1 tomh\tdvo4dnayor loke viditatvat siddham . 
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muiians had to bow to this usage is further corroborated 
by the well-known maxim of Sandhi that it was necessary 
only within a word, but was optional between one word and 
another. 1 

When, therefore, the Carayaijlya Siksa states that final consonants 
in Sandhi are to be doubled, the author is right if he is referring to 
formal recitation of Vedic texts or pronunciation of academic 
Sanskrit, but his rule does not hold so good of final consonants 
as actually pronounced in living colloquial speech, as the above 
testimony of the grammarians, the tendency of the language, 
and the general theory of Sanskrit syllabication will amply 
testify. 

In the above paragraphs I have criticized, in the light of the general 
tendency of the language, the observation of the Carayaitfya Siksa 
regarding the doubling of finals. But considering the fact that several 
other observations of this Siksa so correctly represent the facts, and 
that the Atharva Veda Prati^akhya (III. 26) goes even further by 
stating that all final consonants are doubled, we have reason to suppose 
that these authors refer to an actual phonetic phenomenon which may 
have been confined to certain isolated circles among the spheres of 
Sanskrit pronunciation. I have referred above to academic Sanskrit 
in which doublings of finals were commonly observed; but one can 
hardly suppose that academic Sanskrit was not a living phenomenon 
in any grade of Sanskrit-speaking communities. It would be un¬ 
reasonable to suppose, for instance, that English as spoken by 
educated London is not a living phenomenon because it does not 
typically represent the dialects of England. It was therefore not 
unlikely that the finals of consonants in Sandhi, as in tatl-karoti , were 
actually pronounced double among certain educated circles in Sanskrit¬ 
speaking India. Moreover, although we do not find strictly final 
consonants doubled in Prakrit, certain dialects of Prakrit show 
distinct traces of doubling of presuffixal finals and of the finals of 
prefixes. For instance, corresponding to Sanskrit cikitsa we have 
cikicchd side by side with cikissaa ; for Sanskrit utsava- we have 
uccAaua- in Magadhi and Sauraseni side by side with ussava- in 
Ardhamagadhi. 

1 santhtiaikapade nityd nityd dhatupasargayoh . Cf. Bhandarkar: Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of R.A.8., Vol. XVI. 
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This divergent treatment in Prakrit of the final t before 8 may be 
further illustrated by the following examples: 


Prakrit. 
kucchia- 
bihaccha - 
macchara 
vacckala - 


Sanskrit. 
kutsita- 
bObhaisa- 
matsara - 
t xitsala- 


Prakrit. 

ussagga- 

usseha- 

ussasa- 

tassamkin 


Sanskrit. 
utsarga - 
utsedha- 
ut-bdsa- 
tat+iamkin- 


Examples like cikiccha indicate that certain dialects had a tendency, 
not only to maintain the final or semi-final t in Sandhi, but also 
to double it, for the t in these examples has not been dropped; 
it has been doubled and palatalized. In the other set of examples, 
however, as in ussagga-, the general tendency was followed by 
dropping out the t , though even here the t left its trace behind by 
the doubling of s. 

Limits of Doubling. 

As regards the limits of doubling, Paidni quotes the opinion of 
Sakatayana, 1 who holds that doubling cannot occur in a group of three 
or more consonants—e.g., doubling cannot occur in pakfman -, vaktra -, 
kdrtsnya -. If the author meant thereby that the group in question 
was to be within the same syllable, Sakatayana’s view was sound, for 
it is hardly likely that the average Sanskrit speaker had the breath- 
force enough to pronounce, in addition to a group of three or four 
consonants, another consonant to effect the duplication, with a vowel 
to complete the syllable—e.g., it is hardly likely that in kdrt/tsnya 
the average speaker could double the n, which the phonetic rules of 
Sanskrit required, as will be explained below. But if the author 
meant the group to be within a single word, irrespective of syllabic 
division, then his view w r as phonetically unsound. For there was no 
reason why doubling should not have occurred in vaktra - so that the 
syllabic division was vakk/tra , the doubled k belonging to the first 
syllable. At any rate, this ancient authority’s rule was a reasonable 
warning against the monstrous conventionalities of unnatural doubling 
so often met with in Sanskrit MSS. and inscriptions. Thus the Gautami 
Siksa 2 gives instances of groups of six and seven consonants in 
dhaklckmvyau and yunfik$k$va, which the average human being could 

1 VIII. 4, 50; triprabhftifu Sakatdyana&ya . 

2 SB, p. 450: gautamerwHarn na &aptdk#ardt pa rah saviyogo bhavati ♦ Cf. p. 51. 
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hardly pronounce, though it is a relief to note that even the author of the 
Gautami Siksa puts a limit to the total number of consonants forming 
a single group, and states in this connection that there does not exist 
a consonant-group consisting of more than seven members. Moreover, 
that Sakatayana’s restriction referred to a living phonetic phenomenon 
in some of the dialects is corroborated by Prakrit sanha- for Sanskrit 
6lak?na-, pamha- = Sanskrit pakyman-, tinha - = Skr. fik?nar (though 
tikkha- has also been met with). These examples show that at least 
some spheres of Sanskrit pronunciation were averse to doubling when 
the consonant-group consisted of three or more consonants. 

Besides the above “ three-consonant ” restriction on doubling 
attributed to Sakatayana, the Vaj. Prat. 1 states that no doubling 
can occur before the vowels r and /, and before the Yamas. Thus 
there will be no doubling of the consonants in vismfta-, anistfta -, 
{ddhiklpta-, and ruklcma -. As regards the non-doubling of the con¬ 
sonant before i and /, I do not know' what phonetic grounds 
led the author to prescribe the restriction: perhaps the consonantal 
element of these vowels brought about a condition similar to the 
three-consonant restriction above, and thus made the consonant-group 
too unwieldy for doubling. The manuscripts examined by me seem 
to confirm our author’s view, for they do not double the consonant 
before these vowels, but the evidence of the living dialects in this 
matter is not definite. For although we have no parellel of doubling 
in the dialects for Sanskrit vismmfta -, Lahndi has visria, dropping 
out the m altogether, while Pali has visarati or visumarati . But 
as we have at the same time Pali vitthata - for Skr. vistjta it is not 
safe to accept without reservation the Vaj. Prat.’s prohibition oi 
doubling before f and /. 

There were presumably phonetic grounds for the autiior’s pro¬ 
hibition of doubling before the Yamas. The Yamas, according to the 
theory of Indian grammarians, were “ twins,” and thus represented 
partial doubling. Thus the commentary on the same work* remarks 
that “ in rukfana -, k is first doubled according to the general rule 
of doubling, and then the second k undergoes the stage called 
Yama.” 2 For Yama literally means ‘ twin,’ and the very term 

1 IV. 111-113: pxirne, Ivame , yamt . 

2 IV. 161: rukhna ity alra svardt samyogadir ity adind kakdrasya dvirbhave 
kfte 'nzna rutrena dvitiyusya kakdrasya yama ity ayam kdryakramah kriyate . 
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was slightly nasalized. It is improbable therefore that T 7 ’ 
L b HZy ttrtto^ Xf ° f the ^ C ° U,d —tradict ZL* 

ouLT r , not rr doublin8 ' but *8*“* 

of the plosive before the Yam.. There wen, said to be, a. BoJ2 

tr^^TT ^ ^ * rtiC " l “ ti0n of «■» *»>: (1) implosion 
Lnr’l, rei . Tv* **“ b> ’ ““ of air through th, 

maal Jali v W^th^'r'™ ^ ^ “ tta> “* h th ' 

of ih. . T ‘ hre * “»““<« of articulatioR the qwmtity 

Ltw iT en0 “« h “ 0t “ "quire further doubling' 

“ whieh^h, Tb d ° Ubli,1( ' “ qUite COn * i8te “ » itk 

rule which the author gives among the smne set of rules-vis that 

co»ts already doubled or homogenous consonants are not doubled 

Inda„‘?b ab0Ve , T grepl ‘ 1 b * Ve “P 1 * 1 ”** 1 how, in the light of the 

was not lite* l LTLS'V Sd Pl05 i. Ve WOre Y ““ 
the Kaaic < 1 ttaveoccurred - The Indian theory maintained that 

U ‘ aYa r s »“ • a%ht nasalisation of the plosive before . 

«^hiad in the motion on the 
^abieation „ the Ysmas, wha, real* seem. to have happened in 

nasalisation am , T i0n '** pl<> * ive (h~«« > pW.< and 

t t tenn,) ' but tte *-«*»» ( ■“ ”“™i“-i 

tba -? - *• - 
because hntn was alreaT a ^ wa8 P tonetlcall y P«>bable, 

therefore not likely that do„f^ P * ^ consonante > ifc was 
rate, whatever theLture of theT , m this ^ 0U P- At “7 

were nasalized plosives or indon have been ’ whether ^ey 

occurrence of doubling before tlT^ ^ consonants, the non- 
was a probable pho^phe" 4 * * V * 

1 MSLP, Vol. X., p. 317. 
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Enumeration of Consonant! that can be Doubled. 

According to the Lomas! Siksa,- there are twenty-one consonants 
thsfl * doubled — viz., the live breathed unasp,rated plosivm, 
the 8ve voiced unaspirated plosives, the 6ve nasal consonants, th 
L mnh-vowel^vis., * 1, and l~nd the three 
S c and s. And consequently, as the Gautann Sik?a specihes 

tL, there are twelve covenants that ermnot be ***-«£ 
five breathed aspirated plosives, the five voiced, aspirated plosi , 

' "t ‘regards the fricatives, the Varnaratna-dlpiki ftW’ -enmrka 
that the fricative s is doubled in only two Sanskrit ward.-™' “ 
la,son and rfava, and in no other wool. There ,s no *>" b * 
a general rule Sanskrit declension did not allow . to ****£ 
another , within a word; it was either dropped or c lumged mto 
the dental plosive ( (cf. osi, votsyomr). And ‘houg P» 
rules allowed it to stand when it was 8nal but pieoeM, 
in mrasuirvatra, the actual usage has been genera y 
even in this position, and ri> change it into h ^ 

MSS. in which doubling has been carried to fantas ic ’ 

not found any instance in which medial s has been doubly fo 
instance, MS. Yajurveda (India Office, 2391) consul atly 
fricatives if and s, but does not double the *> alt ^ t before 
the Prati4akhyas 4 require the fricatives to be ou . 

plosives and vowels. The following are examples from this MS.. 


& 

viiSvatah 

ai&vinah 

matariibam 


s 


addhvaressvldyah 

amussya 

manu^^ydn 


s 

asya 

somasyc i 
snryyasya 


» vamA vimiatir tkai ca yesdtn dl ' irbhdva .!^ lt gg ^ 7 . 
prathamdntyds tfRyds ca yala ih Safa** saha. bS. p. -k>7. 

• atha sarvesam vyahjandnam dtithMvo bhacati 
dvadaidksaravarjam te kha cha 0£ thapha 
ghajhadhadkabha rahayot cth. SS, P- «u. 

. SS, p. 131 r «Mm*. d»™Wr irt <3 f-K - 3 “ “ 

rSww swl mMro 'tru dvtniUUab- fi„t member of a con- 

4 Anoordinc to the general rule (cf. p. 
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Hundreds of examples could be quoted regarding the non-duplica¬ 
tion of s before a semi-vowel. Among the Gupta inscriptions, I 
have remarked only a single inscription (No. 17) in which s has been 
doubled inyassya, occurring five times therein. Now the question 
arises, Was the orthographic doubling 01 s avoided on phonetic 
grounds, or only for convenience’ sake ? I hold that it was avoided only 
for orthographical convenience, and that in actual pronunciation « 
m the group vowel+syo was doubled in Sanskrit: cf. Sanskrit asya= 
Prakrit assa ; Sanskrit tasya=tassa ; kasya=kassa. But then, how is 
this view consistent with the aversion of Sanskrit to allowing s 
before another s as in asi, vatsydmi, vidvatsu T 1 The reason why 
* in these examples could not stand before another t was due to 
the fact that the first s was presuffixal. It behaved something like 
a final, and was therefore implosive. This particular “ s ” could not 
stand before any consonant without losing its aspiration, or being 
changed into h: cf. vidvadbhih, vidvatsu, candramahsu. The case 
of the medial « in asya was different. Even in Sanskrit the s 
of asya could be pronounced double without conflicting with the 
tendency to keep the presuffixal a implosive; s in the group vowel 
+s+semi-wwd was therefore actually pronounced double in Sanskrit, 
and its doubling was avoided in orthographical transcription for 
convenience’ sake, as the group sy, sv were very common in Sanskrit. 

ben, therefore, the Vanjaratnadipika Siksa states that Sanskrit has 
only two words in which s is double-i.e., can stand before another 
it re ers only to presuffixal s. Moreover, strictly speaking, this 
IS not a case of doubling, but only two consonants of different 
syllables coming m conjunction with each other. And yet even their 
cas* was open to the question whether they w ere merely written double 
or actually pronounced double. Their exceptional orthographical 
treacment indicate, that they were pronounced actually double in 
some dialects. As regards the fricative h, the vast majority of 
- fP'snunarians are unanimous that it is not doubled . 3 There 
. n ° °“ Jt 1 at orfc h°g r aphical evidence supports this view, for h 

But Vi !TJrV d ° Uble iD ^^ipts or inscriptions. 

rdly likely that the phonetic quantity of h, especially 

cL the treatment of « may be a relic of parallel Indg. sounds ; 

3 Atharv. Prat.. III. .31 . GautaralSiksa, Ss. p. 450; Mamjukl Siktf, 6S, p. 473. 
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as it was a voiced sound, remained short in all Indian dialects in all 
positions. And a few exceptional cases were actually noticed by 
Indian grammarians. Thus Uvata , 1 commenting upon Rg Prat., 
VI. 2, states that h , like any fricative, can be optionally doubled 
when it is not preceded by any sound or word, and when it is a member 
of a consonant-group—e.g., Rgveda, I. 35, 1 , begins with the expression 
hvaydmy agnim , which could be optionally pronounced as hhvdydmy 
agnirn. With regard to h before r, we find divergent views. Thus 
while according to Harita 3 h was not doubled when it pre¬ 
ceded r, as in duduhre, ahrayah, it was doubled according to the 
Carayanlya Siksa , 3 which illustrates ahhraiam , hhriyate , hhrddim , 
hhradam. It was not unlikely that this divergence of views was 
based on actual dialectic variations. According to this Siksa and the 
Loma & 4 Siksa, h is also doubled when it occurs between r and 
y, as in etarhhyagnih. The Loma& Siksa says that h after r or 
after an Anusvara or before r was doubled—e.g., barhha -, simhha-, 
hhrddim. As regards barhha - and simhha -, the increased length of 
h in these cases may possibly have been due to the intensification 
of stress or tone on their respective syllables (cf. Lahndi ma’rhhdj , 
rhhd , ‘ rhythm ’), but there seem to occur no literary records of such 
doubling in Sanskrit. The increased length of initial h was possibly 
the transcription of the high tone so much generalized at tne present 
day by some of the northern dialects, though, in the absence of sufficient 
records, it is impossible to hazard a definite opinion on this point, 
especially because even mid-Indian records do not show any ortho¬ 
graphical evidence of this tendency. Prakrit separates initial hr 
and medial rh by Svarabhakti—e.g., Skr. hrasva- = Prakrit rahassa -; 
Skr. hrada-~ Prakrit haraya -, <7 arhd=garahd, barha - = bariha -. Accord¬ 
ing to the Loma^I and the Carayanlya Siksas . 5 h between r and y 
was doubled, as in etarhhyagnih : even here from the tendency of the 

1 vopnd samyukto 'nupdhah . 

a Taitt. Prfit., XIV. 9: rephaparaJ ca hakdrah . 

3 harau yatra niyujyete hakdrah kramate tadd , 

ahhratam hhriyate hhrddim hhradam ca nidarSanam. Fol. 3. 

4 6S, p. 46, 2: rephapxirvo hakaras tu rephdt param athdpivd , 

anusvdrai paro yatra hakdrah kramati trisu. 

6 raydv vbhayato yatra hakdro madhyatah sthitah , ubhayoh 

kramanam vidtjdd efarhhy arrniT nidartonatn. Fol. 3. 
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language we expect a Svarabhakti, and not a doubling of h , etarhya 
was likely to have been pronounced etarihya. 

Another interesting condition under which doubling was said not 
to occur has been mentioned by Panini. 1 He states that “in the 
opinion of all teachers doubling does not occur after a long vowel.” 
This was a sound and important observation of the phonetic tendency 
of the language. For it is generally confirmed by literary Pali and 
Prakrit, which have shortened the quantity of the vowel before the 
corresponding double consonant when in Sanskrit there had been a 
long vowel before a consonant-group; while, on the other hand, after 
a long vowel the double consonant has been reduced to single: cf. 

ah khajja-= Skr. Ichadya-, but Pali sasopa-=Skr. sarsapa - (through 
sassapa-). 6 


But if all teachers implied that doubling never occurred after 
a long vowel in any dialect of the country, they were wrong; for (1) 
Sanskrit allowed intervocalic double consonants after long vowels, as 
m attamj (2) m several Vedic manuscripts, inscriptions, and classical 
works, doublings of the first member of the consonant-group after 
long vowels are often met with; cf., for instance, the following examples 
irom the above-mentioned manuscripts: 


tebbhyah (Irtthyaya 

firtlhebbhyah ialckvararaivate 

Similarly in the Gupta inscriptions: 


mdttrayd 

indrdggni 


arttham (Inscription No. 14), Srttih (No. 14), margga - (No. 17), 
Kxrttih (No. 15), sagottra- (Nos. 16, 21). 

afLn t€rdr/ P f ,S fk° occasibnall y maintained double consonants 
Ml ? T? ° f a ^ ‘«ickle’; svak- 

dkti honest y •' «) Some of the modem 

ennann ' • a ” d 1 - a hndi, retain a long vowel before double 

w'toMoTs C ^ abl and Lahndi * €,tar > nMtar, nettar, khetlar, 
’ Sanskrit. SfMm-, mulra -, nelm-, kftelra-, and gotra- respectively. 


JZZX t0 Ind v lan g / ammarian8 ' on, y that consonant was double 

extpt Te S ^ " ° f a 6 ConSOnant - grou P' No ™ian grammaria, 
except the Sarvasammata giksa and the Taitt. Prat, (see above th 

VIII. 4, 52s dirghdd vcaryanam. , Geiger) p . 43 
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section on Intervocalic Consonants) in a few individual cases, has 
prescribed the doubling of intervocalic consonants. Whether Indian 
dialects show any traces of intervocalic doubling has been discussed 
in the section on Original Doubling. 

I now proceed to examine the detailed roles of doubling as pre¬ 
scribed by our grammarians. 

I. Vowel+Consonant-Group. — This was the most general rule . 1 
After a vowel, the first member of a consonant-group was to be doubled. 
Thus mukta - became mukktasapta-=sappta-, adya^addya, cakra-= 
cakkra-. Paijini , 2 however, as already pointed out above, states that 
such doubling was optional; one could say sapta- or sappta-, calcra - or 
cakkra and so on. As I have already discussed above, the general 
tendency of the language as reflected in the living dialects proves 
that this doubling was decidedly predominant in the actual pronuncia¬ 
tion of Sanskrit. 

Pacini’s option was therefore valid if it was orthographically 
allowed for convenience’ sake. But if he meant to imply that both 
the pronunciations were equally current, he was wrong, as the opposite 
tendency, for non-doubling (except when the second member of the 
group was a fricative after r), reflected in only a few dialectic 
examples like ral for rdtripud for putra -, fauna for ratna-, raani - 
for aratni -, was rare. 

II. Anusvara+Cansonarit-Group .—The Rg Prat, and the Parisiksa 3 
state that after an Anusvara the first member of a consonant-group 
was doubled. It is interesting to note that both these works mention 
two alternative conditions that ought to precede a consonant-group 
before its first member is eligible for doubling. The preceding sound 
may be either a vowel or an Anusvara. The Anusvara was therefore 
not a merely nasalized vowel in the opinion of these authors, and they 
consequently seem to imply that an Anusvara intervening between 

1 Pr&t., VI. 1: svardnusvdropahito dvir ucyaU samyogddih . Taitt. Prat., 
XIV. 1; Atharv. Prat., III. 28; Vaj. Prat., IV. 100. Vyasa Sik$a: warapurvam 
iyad dvitam vyahjanatn tyyahjane pare . XIX. 1. \ arnaratnadlpika Sik^a, 

$S, p. 130. 

1 VIII. 4, 47 : anaci ca. s 

» Pr&t., VI. 1: svardnusvdropahito dvir ucyate samyogddih . PanSik^a, 
chapter on Doubling: hrasvad anusvara iydd dvivarnarn , yogt part tasya ca mdiri- 
hah sydU yogadir apy atra tathd dvirucyaU 'nusvdrapurvo 'py aihg edgatnah sydt. 
102 . 
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Sanskrit. 
darsana - 
pakst 
plaksa- 
tejasvin 


Prakrit. 

dmtisatiG- or d&ssai ia- 

pam^-Al or pa/MAi 

pilamkhu- or pUakkhu- 

tejamsi or tejassi 


iti‘'trbj“wV° d bin ?' ^ u8vin ‘ du «■' *»*% 

in words like pamH, may haveZen ^ d °“ U ' Dg ’ 
tkat it does not iieceamiily prove Z° ? y avoided, but 

It is more probable hn» 7 ! they were Poetically absent. 

the quantity 0^1 „^„TZbi" g 
probably affected hv th B ' * ° g double co ^onant was very 

* -rr z 

v "* bk ’ “ - * dtbt 

as thetlStf tbl d Wa ' V “* P^kakly avoidetl 

and followed bv anotb ' S " c “ edl “« • long syllable 

of. Skr. Zr = L,Zo C ° n80M “ r *» *»™ been reduced: 

b 7 these grammarians 'hid mT xtraotltTl"’ **“’ d ' al “ te0,,8erved 
doubling, then the original long quantity 0 ^ ’ > ™° g te ° denC} ' f “ 

been considerably preserved in mil T*? * *** confionant “»7 have 

That the existence of such Hi l + ° e intervention of the An us vara, 
by double consonants after Anu § ^ n0t lmprobabIe ma y be indicated 

* ~£ZiZSZETZH ?* in Pliknt: 

phenomenon may be notWrl MSS ‘ of Prakrit works. 1 The 

^^-(“Epi.ind./’VI. ioqi'^ m -, a feW Skr ' inscri ptions—e.g., 

(Ibid., V. 127, 130) Even ' ’ ^ am< ^ l ~ (Ibid., VI. 348), te$am mmaya 

-any of the k “'and IZZTtrr ““ «“* 

is represented by lone vow.. I r , “bort vowel+nasal+plosive 

among certain dialects of J^^+P^ive, and so indicates that 
lalects of the ongmal language, consonants were 


1 Piachel, p. 192. 
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pronounced double after the Anusvara: cf. Skr. fcnpto&to->HinclI 
Marathi kata, but Singh, katu, Sind, kando, L. Panj. kandd. 1 

But a still more surprising' rule comes from the Yyasa J Siksa and 
the Pari&ksa . 3 According to these authorities, not only is the first 
member of a consonant-group doubled after the Anusvara, the Anus¬ 
vara itself is also doubled after a short vowel before the consonant- 
group in question. It will be shown in Chapter IX. (on the Anusvara) 
that in the opinion of the Taittiriya school of phonetics, to which these 
giksas belong, the Anusvara was a consonant, being equivalent to 
half g, consequently pronounced like n, and it will be also pointed 
out that this view was based on facts (cf. pp. 151 ff.). If, therefore, 
the Anusvara in the pronunciation noticed by these Siksas was a 
consonant, it became the first member of a consonant-group, and 
hence was subject to duplication according to the general tendency of 
the language. The lengthening of the quantity of the Anusvara 
before another consonant or consonant-group was therefore not un¬ 
likely in some of the Indian dialects : cf. how nasality by progressive 
assimilation has attacked the succeeding plosive in Prakrit panna 
or Lahndi pan for Sanskrit pancan-, Panjabi jammu for jambu-, Hindi 
ammd for ambd. 

It would be of interest to note in this connection the more probable 
observation of the Vaj. Prat. (IV. 109), which explicitly states that the 
Anusvara before a consonant-group is not doubled. 

TIT r+Consononl.— The Prati&khyas 4 give a general rule that a 
consonant after r is doubled. Papini, as usual, optionally allows this 
doubling. I have amply illustrated in the above pages that the 
tendency of the living dialects and the Gupta inscriptions confirm 
the doubling of the consonant after r. 

The grammarians 6 have noted an important exception in the case 
of r+fricative when followed by a vowel. Thus the fricative in 
wm- will not be doubled, but in varssya - it will be doubled. This 

1 Cf. Bloch, pp. 82, 83; Turner, Bull. School of Or. Stud., 1924, pp. 312, 313; 
Geiger, “ Litt. und Spraohe d. Sing.,” pp. 42, 43. 

> hrwsvCxd dvitvam anusvarah prdpnuydt samt/utc pare 

tadanusvarapurvai ca sarpyogddir dvir ucyate. XIX. 5, 6. 

1 Cf. footnote 3 on p. 117. 

« $g Prat., VI. 2; Taitt. Prit., XIV. 4; Vaj. Prit., IV. 101; Atharv. Prat., . 
III. 31. PSij. VIII., 4, 48. 

• $g Prit., VI. 2; Taitt. Prit., XIV. 16; Atharv. Prat., III. 32. 
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obsen-ation was based on an important phonetic fact in the language 
or when a vowel followed this group in the original Sanskrit fomle 
corresponding Prakrit form, in most cases, has given the Svarabhakti 
•g. Sansknt wrsa- has become mrisa-, though mssa- also occurs in 

stoud r4-f ‘ ° . CaS * S ’ But when in the original Sanskrit word the*’ 
group r-j-fricative (except the voiced fricative h, which, according to 

“°' d0Ubled) "** not foU »«d % • vote! 
“r*. b ' V pr T ,C<l doubling e.g., „,m«,.=Skr. 
xomso-_.Skr. karfya-, hamsa-=Ski. har m -. * 

havp * ! +Plo * tV — As re 8 ards group J+plosive, the grammarians 
have given divergent views, though the maioritv 

f* 4. doubling o, tie pWvel Z ^ 

5-- rsr rr r h zre 

not givelhe doubl’i^^r^^'’ U f a ^ b VP»S. Prakrit does 

has been substituted L'T cf ^ 

doubling * of i • P raknt jampai=Ski. jalpati. The 

Sanskrit manuscriptsZlthouglTl h ^ ^ S ° metimes met with “ 
inscriptions ThlIn ^ not 001116 across in the Gupta 

WTiite Yajurveda (No.^ Zdil 0^“^ & ^ * ** 

abhikalppamana ,,, 

kalppantdm wifvagulkkah 

kilbbifdt 

ulbbam 

Pratisakhyas, plosive^afte aCC ° rdance with tte general rule of the 
plosive, and I have given LvelaU W ° U | d ** d ° Ubled before another 
above pages that coJLn this view Z JTh “ th ° 

above, the doubling of a final nl,«- ^ 1 haVC &h ° P° lnted out 

of areas speaking colloqukl sL^kriZ “T® ** maj ° rity 

i XIV. 2 3 7 . * , oansknt, was more orthographical than 

dddrydndrp Uikdrapurve ca!^^ '*"'** *“ ^ au * hara »^}. sparia evaikef&m 
V5j. Prtt.. IV. 102: Hfmanlabhyai ca epariaiy. 
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phonetic, as the living dialects and the general tendency of the language 
indicate doubling only when a medial plosive is followed by another 
plosive. On the other hand, the Taitt. Prat. 1 mentions the opinion 
of some authorities according to whom a plosive before another plosive 
is not doubled in any position, and the commentary Vaidikabharapa 
explains it by stating that according to these authorities a plosive 
before another plosive is not heard. In the opinion of these gram¬ 
marians, then, the doubling of a plosive before another plosive did 
not occur. As already discussed above, there is no copious evidence 
from the living dialects in favour of this non-doubling. But even this 
opinion indicates that these authorities had observed another living 
and probably a more predominant phonetic phenomenon—viz., the 
Abhinidhana of a plosive before another plosive (cf. pp. 137 fl.). 

It may be objected here that the rule regarding the doubling of a 
plosive before another plosive, though enjoined by grammarians and 
confirmed by inscriptions and manuscripts, is not corroborated by 
the living dialects, where, as in natta- ( =nakta -) satta=(sapta-), it is 
not the first but the second plosive that seems to have been doubled. 
But a little reflection will show that the apparent doubling of the second 
plosive in Prakrit is in reality the effect of a twofold process: (1) doubling 
of the first plosive (nakk, sapp), (2) its assimilation to the second 
plosive due to Abhinidhana. Otherwise it is hardly likely that nakta 
became natta through the process nak-tta, for Indo-Aryan shows no 
tendency for doubling the initial consonant of a syllable. 

The doubling of Skr. inscriptions and MSS. was therefore the 
actual pioneer of Prakrit doubling, as Jacobi has rightly pointed out. 

VI. Fricative + Consonant. —The Vaj. Prat. 3 prescribes the doubling 
of a consonant after a fricative—e.g., haste will become hastte, sparsa-= 
spparsa-, yah kdmayeta—yah kkdmayeta, gripna- —gnpmma-. As 
regards fricative-(-nasal consonant, however, our authorities differ. 
According to the Taitt. Prat. 4 an additional consonant was inserted 
in the group, but the consonant inserted was not a nasal consonant. 
The inserted consonant was the breathed unaspirated plosive of the 
class to which the nasal consonant belonged. Thus gr\$ma- became 
grispma-, asma—aipma , k[s-na-=kfstna -. In other words, in the 

1 XIV. 27: s-pariah s-pariaparah : paraepareiia samyogah sparidndm (w bhai-ed 
yadi, tatpurvaeya irutir nasti prahve te?dm idatn matam. 

* K.Z., Vol. XXV., p. «09. 3 IV. 102 

4 aghof 'id usmanah parah epareapardl tasya easthdna^. XIV. 9. 
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opinion of this authority the first element of the doubled group was 
denasalized. According to Plaksi, 1 only a breathed plosive after the 
fricative was doubled; thus there was doubling in nifkkevalya-, but not 
in brahman-. In the opinion of Plaksayapa,’ however, only nasal 
consonants in this group could be doubled, and not plosives. According 
to this authority, then, there was doubling in ak^nnagd, brahnma 
but not in nipkevalya-. 

As regards the plosive after fricative, its doubling has often been 
met with in manuscripts. The following are a few examples from 

two MSS. of the White Yajurveda (British Museum, 5350, and India 
Office, 2391): 

tasUhuh ghanasppatt- yunjdnah jrprathamam 

traisttubhena sttokdndm savituh pprasave 

tastthusah srsflah kkramosi 

mdnasasttriftiub- 
graismmi 


Prakrit also manifests similar doubling of the plosive after the 
fricative, as the following examples will show: 


Prakrit. 
nikkha - 
pukkhan *- 
agntilhoma- 
ditthi - 


Sanskrit 

niska- 

pu$kara- 

agniptoma- 

drpti- 


Prakrit. 

hattha- 

atthi 

puppha- 

dpphoda?ia- 


Sanskrit. 

hasta- 

asti 

puypa- 

dsphotana- 


But the striking proof of this doubling tendency in the language 
is given by the following examples from the living dialects, in which 
^ e 0U plosive had been so predominant that the aspiration 

of the preceding fricative has been entirely driven out: 


Prakrit. 
sulcka- 
paroppara- 
katta- or kaltha- 


Sanskrit. 

iuska- 

paraspara- 

kastar 


Prakrit. 

miUor or miUha - 
bappa - or bappha- 


Sanskrit. 

mifta- 

bdypa- 


The above examples, then, do not confirm Plaksayana’s view that 
plosives could not be doubled after the fricative. 


1 Taitt - **t. # XIV. 10: aghote pldhte. 

2 Ibid.. uUamapardt tu pldkfayaruwya. 


- 
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As regards the nasal consonants after fricatives, their doubling 
has often been met with in manuscripts. The following are a few 
examples from the same MSS: 

ammin tasmmai asmmabbhyam 

brahmma raimmiyu 

amuymme brahmmand 

Traces of this doubling of the nasal consonant may be noticed in 
Jaina MagadhI—e.g., ninneha - for nisnehatammi==8ki. tasmin ; 
eammi, eyammi= Skr. etasmin. But divergent tendencies, in which 
the nasal consonant has not been doubled, are also met with in some 
dialects of Prakrit: cf. Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni assim=asmin ; 
bhassa-=zbhasman -. These examples offer us some grounds to suppose 
that Plaksi, who did not favour the doubling of voiced consonants after 
fricatives, was referring to a geographical area to which Ardhamagadhi 
^and Sauraseni belonged. 

But the most remarkable observation regarding the treatment of 
a consonant after a fricative is that which we find in the Taitt. Prat. 
This work prescribes the insertion of a breathed unaspirated plosive 
in the group fricative+consonant, so that this insertion could occur 
even if the consonant was a nasal consonant. Thus griyma- was to be 
pronounced grl$pma-> abnan-—aspinan- y Krsiia-=K{§tna -, Viynu-= 
Vi$tnu~. In my opinion this observation of the Taitt. Prat, throws 
a definite light on a moot' point in the philology of Indian dialects. 
It has come to the notice of several scholars that Vitthala and Kitta 
(or Krista) correspond to Sanskrit Visnu- and K[$na- respectively. 
Thus Fleet discovered an inscription dated a.d. 1224 which presents 
the name of the prince Visi^uvardhana in the forms Biftideva and 
Bittiga. Again, Sir George Grierson 2 has pointed out that “ in Bengali 
every yn is pronounced it at the present day. Everyone, even a 
pandit, pronounces Viynu as Biitu, Vaiynava as Boisttitn, and Kfsna as 
Kiito .” In Marathi and-Canarese, persons who bear the name ‘ Vismi * 
are colloquially addressed as 4 Vitthala.’ In Canarese, persons bearing 
the name ‘Krsna’ are addressed as ‘Kitta.’ 3 But in spite of these 
data, modern scholars have been unable to demonstrate the phonetic 

1 JRAS for 1907. 2 JRAS for 1908. 

8 Thua a Canarese friend of mine, Mr. Kysna Iyenger, tells me his people 
always address him (and all people bearinur the name * KffQa ’) as 4 
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connection between Ft?nu- and Vittha. Thus M. Bloch' states in this 
connection that there is no phonetic connection between Vetha- 
J taha-, and T isriu-. The normal representative of Vispu in Marathi 
is Vinfi.” This phonetic connection, however, can be explained in 
the light of the general tendency pointed out by the Taitt. Prat, in the 
above prescription, and confirmed by certain AiSokan inscriptions and 
several additional examples from Prakrit, For if in certain dialects 
Ft^u- was. pronounced Fitfnw-, and Kfpui- as Kr?trM; the next 
stages, 1 ittha- and Ktttka-, are easily explicable as being due to 
assimilation and dissimilation. That the tendency in question was 
general in some of the leading dialects in India is confirmed not only 
by examples from the treatment of the Sanskrit group ?n, but also by 
the treatment of the Sanskrit groups stn and pm, which have become 
pi, i.e. pph in the Magadhean dialects of Asokan inscriptions. Thus 
in the Dhauii and Jaugada recensions of Asokan edicts the consonant- 
group sui or sm m the personal pronouns (plural) asmad- and yusmad- 
is represented by pi, i.e. ppka. The following forms of these pronouns 
occur in the above-mentioned inscriptions :* 


asmad (Plural). 

Nom. maye 
A ecus, aphe, apheni 
Gen. aphdka, aphdkd, ne 
Loc. aphesu, aphesu 


yufmad (Plural). 
Nom. tuphe 
Acc. tuphe, tupheni 
Ins. tuphehi 
Gen. tuphdka 
Loc. tuphesu 


Some of these forms have also been met with in the Aiokan in¬ 
scriptions at Rupanatha and Saranatha, where may be noticed tupaka, 
tupdkam, and tuphe. Now, is there no phonetic connection between 
asmad- and aphe, Visnu and Vittha ? It is here that Taitt. Prat.’s 
suggestive observation comes to the philologist’s help: asmad-, according 
to our Prat., became aspmad- (although not orthographically so written), 
which further changed into appha-, and the consonant ph in these 
pronominal forms was really a double consonant, though written only 
single, as has been often met with in Aiokan inscriptions. That even 
the personal pronouns underwent this phonetic change shows the 
requency and the wideness of the general tendency in question occur¬ 
ring in the imperial dialects of Magadha. 


1 “ La formation de la langue marathe ” (Index). 
1 Hultzsch, “ The Inscription* of Aioka.” 1925. 
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Traces of this tendency have also been met with here and there 
in Prakrit. Thus, as Pischcl has pointed out (p. 185), some Prakrit 
dialects have bappa- for bhasman-, bhippa- for bhipmn-, sepha- for 
flepman-. The Abhidhana Rajendra 1 quotes a passage from the 
Jnatadharmakatha Sutra which represents King Bhlpmaka as Bhip- 
phaya. Singhalese has also inherited a few products of this tendency, 
as may be illustrated by the pronominal forms topa, api (‘ we ’). 
Prakrit, however, betrays only a few relics of the tendency, which was 
probably present in a more general form much earlier. There are 
grounds, therefore, for the supposition that the chronological and 
geographical data to which this prescription of the Taitt. Prat, refers 
may be traced back to the period of A4oka, if not earlier; and to the 
dialects particularly connected with the languages spoken in the central 
area of the Magadha Empire. 

1 “ kanujiinnagare tatthanam turuminim bhipphayasuyamkarayala 





















The Pronunciation of y and v in Different Positions 

SEVERAL$iksas and the Pratijua Sutra give interesting directions regard 
mg the pronunciation of the orthographic y and „ in different positions. 

Thus according to the Yajnavalkya Siksa, y was to be pronounced 
as j in the beginning of a hemistich, in the beginning of a word, in a 
consonant-group, or after an avagmha ; otherwise it was to be pro¬ 
nounced as y. But y remained a semi-vowel in the initial syllable 
of a word when it was preceded by a prefix, as in the word vidyut. 

, m ***** vSm ( both e “clitic pronouns), and in the particles m 
and vai and in similar words signifying “option,” was to be pro¬ 
nounced with only a slight obstruction of the mouth passage. 

Y was to be optionally pronounced as a semi-vowel (under the 
above conditions), and after the word “ na.” 

V was said to be of three kinds-“ heavy ” (the gloss explains it 
as pronounced with great obstruction ”), “light,” and “ very light.” 
In the beginning of a word v was heavy; in the interior, slightly light; 
and at the end, very light. Similarly y. Y or r when arising from 
Sandhi or preceded by a prefix was said to be light; but it was 
optionally a semi-vowel after the words atha, md, sd, and na. 

■ r . an , d V . when by a nasal consonant in the same word were 

y , °- 36 haa . vy ’ a,fchou gb when products of Sandhi they were light. 
Y when combined with h or r, or followed by r , was heavy, but not if 
it Mas combined with any other sound.* According to the Laghu 
1 Yajnavalkya Siksa, verses 150 ff. ; 

ca padadau ca mmyogavagrohefu ca 
jah iabda tit mjneyo yo 'nyah sa ya iti smrtah. 
upasargaparo yas tu padadir apt driyate ' 

Myut V^cchtddt param bhavet. 

m a * Mhd ** *** Parah 

,iT V , T PUTmim talfui « zapadAd api. 

Ci P- • IZ 6t * Z^ 1 **** yaSya vak *rasydpi tad bhavet , etc. 

Nfirada ^« hu ^“Oghanandiul g., 1-5; PadyStmikA 6 ., 1-5; 

fi, 25-27. ' Prati i« Sutra, II. ,, Amoghanandinl 
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Amoghanandinl Siksa, y in the former case (i.e., when combined with 
r or A), was pronounced as j in the texts of the Madhyandina school; 
thus bahya - was pronounced bdhja-, surya- was pronounced surjar, 
Y when followed by jr was said to be always pronounced j , e.g. 
vypldhi- was pronounced vjfddhi-. After prefixes generally, however, 
the pronunciation of y as j was said not to occur, e.g., y in upayajndt 
was not to be pronounced j ( upajajndt ), though simple yajndt was 
pronounced jajiiat. Even here there was an exception mentioned by 
the Kesavi Siksa (SS, p. 138), viz., after the prefix saw, y and v were 
to be pronounced as heavy. Thus samvapami was to be pronounced 
sarnwapami , samvarcase as samwarcase, samyaumi as samyyaumi , 
samyajnapati- as samyyajnapati -. 

The Laghu Amoghanandinl Siksa points out in this connection 
that the pronunciation of the orthographic y as y was maintained 
in all schools but the Vajasaneyins. It states that although the 
orthographic reading of y was the same in both cases (when it was to 
be pronounced as y, and when it was to be pronounced as j), yet when 
a reading like yajndt occurred, it was to be pronounced as yyajndt — 
i.e., with a heavy sound in the beginning of the word. 1 

The PratiSakhyapradipa Siksa 2 states in this connection that y 
was not pronounced as j when it did not begin a word; thus ayajanta 
was not to be pronounced ajajanta. Nor did this pronunciation occur 
when y was combined with another consonant, as in asminyajne. It 
occurred, however, even at the end of a word, when the y was doubled 
— e -g-> nrpayya-, dhdyyd , jardyu - were said to be respectively pro¬ 
nounced njrpdjjam , dJidjjd, jardjju-. 

The Kesavi Siksa (SS, p. 138) states that the initial and therefore 
heavy y and v should be pronounced double y and double v; thus 
vdyava stha should be pronounced way am stha , vdsoh patntram asi 
as wdsoh pavitram asi , ydjamdnasya as yydjamdnasya. In the next 
Sutra the same Siksa implies that this doubled y was to be pronounced 
as j. 3 

The phenomenon that the final y and v were to be pronounced 
with only a slight effort was observed by authorities even earlier than 

1 yat Jcftarn sutrakdrena tadiat sydt sampmsdratia m, taj jiieyam sarmJakham 
na tu vdjamneyindm. lakfanasya virodhe 'pi pdfhaikyain yadi dfsyate, tat taihd 
pratipatiavyam yyajnayajiiava ity atha. 13-14. 

1 &S, p. 297. 
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b^ Art he 0pin[on t0 S » ka ^a, who is also cited 

by the Atharv. Prat, in this connection . 2 

But the Siksas have gone further, for they point out that y and „ 

m i? n0r ° f a WOrd Were t0 be Pronounced with only a 
hght effort. This phenomenon was noticed in Prakrit by Hemacandra 

who in his Prakrit Grammar’ points out that y (the result of the elision 
a consonant) should be pronounced with a very slight effort (laghu- 
prayalnatarah), provided that it is preceded and followed by a or a 
as m nayana-, daydlu-. But if an o or o does not follow, even this 
light y will be dropped, as vdtl- for vdyu-. Moreover, this light y was 
to be pronounced only after an a or a. Thus the y was not to be 
pronounced in deara-. 

In the beginning of a word, however, both Hemacandra (Prakrit 
Grammar, I. 245) and Vararuci (II. 31) state that Sanskrit y became 
J m Prakrit, and they illustrate jasa-, jatihi-, jakkha- for yaias-, yenti- 
and yaksa- respectively. But in the interior of a woni, according* 
hese authors, y did not become j, e.g. in awyaw-. Hemacandra 
notices this; even after the prefixes som and am, as samjoga-, avajasa-, 
though perhaps he did not notice the wider use of j after sam, as the 
_ 1 ^ lk?a He also notices that the y of the final verbal suffixes 

amya, \ya and tiya was optionally pronounced jj, as iU/arijja-= 
uttanya-, karanijja-=karamya. J 

The general accuracy of the above observations will be acknow- 
edged, as the facts thus described have been borne out by the develop- 

vZl ? “ t0 the ““ aQd modern Indian languages (cf. 

• ’ P ?' 176,1?8 ^ In addltion to the evidence afforded by Pischel’s 

investigations, the above remark of the Ke&vi Siksa about the heavy 
pronunciation of y after sam is supported by spellings in the Pallava 
>. . option e.g., samjutto side by side with ppayutte ( =pra- 
y tie). It is also confirmed by the practice of literary Prakrit-c.g., 
[^ tat ^y acchanti )> tomjoapara, etc.® 
mrf . h , ^ and the Pra tijiia Sutra definitely lay down that this 
pronunc] ation of y and « was confined to the Madhyandina 
e geographical position of which was North India west of 

* nz* 3 ’ ^ ‘ Vy< " laghu P ra y <ltruUara b tokafayamsya. 

: « f 180: pa™ tiyhuprayatnatarayalcdra^rutir bhamti. 

^Pigraphia Indica.” Vol. I., p. 3 . 

Cf. Index of words in the Karpuramaftjarl (Sten Konow’s Edition). 
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Prayaga—the country known as Madhyade^a. 1 It is a significant 
fact that the change of initial y into j has not occurred in MagadhI, 
which was confined to eastern countries. In MagadhI, according to 
grammarians, 2 not only does the initial Sanskrit y remain unchanged 

C g t> yadi remains yadi , yatha=yadhd —but quite the opposite change 
has taken place—viz., Sanskrit initial j has become y; e.g., in MagadhI 
jdndli has become ydndti, jdta-=yata -, though even here y may have 
been a fricative (cf. Chatterji, p. 85). But when we come to that 
branch of Prakrit which is par excellence the dialect of Madbyadefo, 
viz. Sauraseni, 3 we find the pronunciation in question quite universal. 

As regards the pronunciation * of v, the Siksas prescribe similar 
rules—that in the initial position it should be pronounced as heavy, 
in the interior of a word as light, and at the end as very light. 

According to the Parasarl Siksa, the' v which is the product of Sandhi 
of au and a was also very light, as in ther phrase ayndvagni -. 4 

And again, v or y between two short vowels, in the Mantras, was 
said to be not only very light, it was also short, as in the word abhi - 
yudhya - the intervocalic sonant y was short. 5 

This view of the Parasarl Siksa, that v between vowels, or the v 
which was the product of Sandhi, was very light, was based on accurate 
observation of phonetic changes in Yedic Sanskrit, and of the actual 
pronunciation of the sounds in the dialects, as in the former the v 
which was the product of Sandhi was subject to elision, while in the 
later dialects it tended to disappear altogether between vowels. 

In this connection the remark of Brugmann 8 that the Sanskrit v 
became labio-dental in the historical period requires modification. 
For at least a thousand years before Brugmann, Indian grammarians 
had observed, and correctly, that the Sanskrit v in the medial and 
final positions was not a labio-dental. In this connection Hemacandra 7 
gives an interesting example, illustrating the change which the Sanskrit 

1 SS, p. 138; Pratijna Sutra, 1-3. Weber, “ Indische Studien,” IV. 72. 

2 A. C. Woolner, “ Introduction to Prakrit,*’ p. 10. 

3 A. C. Woolner, Ibid., p. 5. 

4 aukardnte pade purve alcare paratah sthite , 
laghutaram vijariiyad agndvagnU eeti nidarsanam. 63. 

Also Amoghanandinl Sikija, 29. 

4 ddyantahrast'ayor mantre inkaro yatra drtijate, sa tu hrtutva iti prokto 
bhiyudhyeti nidarkinam. Ibid., 81. 

4 Grundriss, 2nd Edition, Vol. I., p. 302. 7 I. 237. 


9 
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medial b has undergone—viz., from a labial plosive to a labio-dental 

°L 8 T', V0Wel ; WhiC , h Subse ^ uentl y disappeared; e.g., Sanskrit 
<wocw-=Prakrjt oZavw-=later aldu-. 

But in the initial position Sanskrit t> has not only maintained its 
consonantal position, it has in several cases become a regular plosive 
consonant. It is in view ol this that the AmoghSnandin! giksa takes 
pains to enumerate a list of words with the initial labial b, and another 
list with the initial labio-dental o. Thus it gives 102 words with an 

howl Zn mhm T' irM '‘ bodta * a ’ br * u ' 

fehufa-, badha fehiorj,. It definitely specifies that h in wbaUbala- 

iIhwTi * p “ d *“ n0t optionally a 

wh rht g ''' ra " 01 ^orty^ight words with the initial « 

which it expressly speedies a, being (labio-)dental, some of which may 

be mentioned: <**,- mr u m -, ,nsu-, ™fa-. It enumer- 

a ^ mCh “ <*“*". which can be 

optionally pronounced as labio-dental. 1 

th/\^ b H bly Hr. ° f “ 8imikr TOnfusion of w a *d b, the whole of 

words in th 1 V ^ exclusivel I' devoted to the enumeration of 641 
words m the Yajurveda containing the labial plosive b 

It is now well known that this change of initial «into 6 has occurred 

Z Z7 “IT f leCt8 ‘ But the P^menon has occurred even 
m the classical Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta period.’ Thus- 

^ N0 ‘ 56, and several others, double 

No. 62 has somvL. 6 ^ ^ ™ h ™* Satfimyitmre ’tWasarne. 

«are^nstead^f° b *"“***? has ^ ^toad of and samhal- 

insn Ut in the medial P 08ition wc * for 6 

have hvdha, i ° Upta mscri P tion8 - Nos. 81, 79, and 80, we 

instead of larrZstZ . N °* 22 reada *»"«*» 

observation the Ya i fia valkya Siksa’i 

be^tst 12 " ^ %ht ’ U Seffii ' VOfcalic > *>' -clitics, 

effort. It was proli»lh! ^ pr ° n0Unced ' Vlt}l 80 much obstruction and 
> y owing to the obscure impression left on the 

khydtdh Zi^ntyZprak!’rm7 ^ Mr!lhiUiyam hramena tu, ete otfhydh samd - 

* SS. p. 72. 


Fleet a “ Gupta Inscriptions.” 
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hearer by their “light” pronunciation that the enclitic pronoun 
vah and vd of Sanskrit were for the most part eliminated by Prakrit 
which generalized tumha- forms instead. Thus although in Pali we 
find vo side by side with tuhmdkam and tuhme, in Prakrit we generally 
find tumharuim, etc., although in MagadhI and Saurasen! we occasionally 
find vo (Pischel, p. 298). 

As regards the Yajnavalkya Siksa’s observation that y when 
combined with! h and r was consonantal, we do not find any distinct 
evidence of this in Pali, which still preserves bahya- for Sanskrit bdhya- 
and gahya- for Sanskrit grdhya- (Childers) — the y remaining unchanged. 
But in Prakrit we do find that y in combination with h or r has become 
j. Thus, as Hemacandra 1 has pointed out, Sanskrit grdhya- has 
become gejjJui-, Sanskrit dry a has become ajju or ajjd . 

Conclusion. 

Indian grammarians, then, have accurately observed the phonetic 
change which Skr. semi-vowels have undergone in various positions. 
In this connection two questions will naturally arise: (1) How- far 
does this change fit in with the general tendency of Indo-Aryan dialects? 
(2) How far can it be phonetically explained ? 

1. This change is a part of the general tendency of Indo-Aryan 
dialects to maintain plosion of consonants in the initial position, and to 
reduce their plosion in the medial and final positions. Thus Hema¬ 
candra noticed the well-kDown fact (Prakrit Grammar, I. 177| that 
in the medial and final positions Sanskrit plosives are generally 
dropped, e.g., Skr. k>Aa-=Prakrit loa-; naga=naa- t etc. This 
tendency has been general, although some dialects in the north and 
the west have maintained the old pronunciation: e.g., Kashmiri has 
still yih , yogi, yod , and yotu for Sanskrit yad-, yogya-, yuddha -, and 
yo,tra y and it still pronounces vat for vartmanwuh for vimsati -; while 
Marathi, Rajasthani, and Singhalese have also followed the general 
tendency by changing initial y into j: e.g., jo and jau for Sanskrit yad - 
and yarn As regards v, it is the eastern dialects — viz., Hindi, Behari, 
Bengali, and Uriya — which have developed the initial v of Sanskrit 
into b ; while the western dialects—viz., Sindhi, Lahndi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi — have kept up the v : cf. Sanskrit vana-, Sindhi M*jnu=Hindi 
fon; Sanskrit viwAi/i=rLahndi vi, Hindi Ins. 

1 L 78. 
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2. Professor Meillet has pointed out in this connection* that the 
plosion of intervocalic consonants in various languages has been 
gradually reduced, ctcept as in Slavonic and Italian, where syllables 
are isolated from one another. What, then, is the phonetic explanation 
of this phenomenon ? It may perhaps be attributed to the fact that 

? " *° m T tmU thC StTOnger breath 'W for a plosive in the 

initial than m the succeeding positions. In the majority of cases 

it has been found easier to pronounce am than aba, because in the 

, er f CaS l h nSltl0n from one vowel to another would be more 
abrupt. This is, in fact, a stronger case of the assimilation of inter- 

l™! j C ° nSOnanta vowel8 > ^ intervocalic breathed consonants 
Zra J- T ?° ae 8 “ SCVeraI * Sanskrit jagat+ 

^ • thC V0Wel ’ S W ° f has vocalized 

^t e te C k nSOnaIltS, ^ ^ ^ ChaDged VOiC6d C0nfi0nante int0 

The tendency to maintain and intensify plosion in the initial 
position can be further illustrated from child language. Thus the 

(bread)! ^ *** ° f <“^). Lm “ % 

rofessor Passy illustrates the French child’s pronunciation of 
01 ^ er ^ nt > 811(1 tllere 18 considerable force in his explanation that 
< *" C f *° *"> «*•- ugftinst each other by closing the 

latin/th “v," ^ Pr<KjuCm? a <riction - this mode of articu- 
“ 7 ? * fall plosion would not be easy for 

havtTo^ 8pea 7 rs - ^ l>“o shown above, even Indian dialect. 
W dtown considerable variation in the treatment of these sounds. 

n. phen omenon described by the Stain, then, is a part of the general 

phon t,c tendency winch has occurred in several, though not all, 
linguistic areas in the country. 

1 IF, VoL XXXI. 


* “ Changements phon^tiquea,” p. 144. 


CHAPTER VII 

SVARABHAKTI 


The subject of Svarabhakti has been exhaustively treated by Schmidt 
in his “ Geschichte des Indo-germanischen Vokalismus,” and it is 
unnecessary to go over the same ground again. But a few interesting 
points may be noted here relating to the conditions and pronunciation 
of Sanskrit Svarabhakti which have been mentioned by Indian gram¬ 
marians, and which do not seem to have come to the notice of that 
scholar. 

I. Svarabhakti and the fricatives. 

All the Indian works 1 on phonetics, with the single exception ol the 
Rg Prat., point out the close connection of Svarabhakti with a succeed¬ 
ing fricative, stating that Svarabhakti occurs after r or / when they 
are followed by a fricative—e.g., darsa - will be pronounced as efoma-, 
arhd=arihd , etc. The close connection of Svarabhakti with a succeed¬ 
ing fricative is confirmed both by Pali and Prakrit. 

In the case of Prakrit, the r of Sanskrit is generally assimilated to 
a succeeding non-fricative consonant in Prakrit—e.g., Skr. garjati= 
Prakrit gajjati ; gardabha-=gaddabha -; garbha-=gabbha -; alarka-= 
dlakka -. But when the r is followed by a fricative, Prakrit may have 
the Svarabhakti vowel i or a —e.g., Skr. rarsa-=Prakrit varisa- ; kar$a- 
=karisa -; arhat---ariha - or arahd -; garhd=garihd . 

In the case of Pali, there is no doubt that assimilation to the succeed¬ 
ing consonant is more marked, so that for Sanskrit darsana - we have 
Pali dassana for Skr. dlrghikd, Pali digghikd . Yet even Pali has 
invariably the Svarabhakti vowel a or i before the fricative h —e.g., 
Skr. 6a/7ia-=Pali barihaarhali=arahati ; etarhi=etarahi; garhd = 
gar aha. 

That the Svarabhakti vowel was closely connected with fricatives 
in Indian dialects may be further corroborated by the following examples 

1 Taitt. Prut., XXI. 15.; Atliarv. Frat., I. 102; V5j. Prat., IV. 17. 
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from the edicts of Afoka garahd, garaha-, gahhali, garahati, yathara- 

The general tendency to prefer the Svarabhakti before fricatives 
seems to be peculiar to Indian dialects, and it would be unsafe to 
venture a definite phonetic explanation of an obscure phenomenon 
occurring in these dead languages. Why did the Indian speakei 

say but varaha- ? To explain this contrast, three points may 

be borne in mind* * 

1. Assimilation in Sanskrit was nearly always regressive. Thus 
tie Sanskrit speaker always pronounced vdk+ddnam as vdgddmm 
+.ikate~Utifikate. B'ut the assimilating force of the succeeding 
consonant was much stronger when it was a plosive, so that in the 
grottpf+plosive, r was entirely lost in Prakrit, and thus no Svara- 
i occurred in this case. Even in the transitional stage before 

.. * d "? L ® atl | 0n of the P losive in Prakrit, it appears that r lost part of 
its individuality and ceased to be a sonant. 

languages preserved > ifc remained a sonant in Indo-European 

3. Fricatives involve less closure man plosives do, and so are 

in 1 , °'' e ^ S ^ an pl°sives are. In fact, their relation to vowels 

so close, that, as Professor Passy observes, 2 all fricatives can be 
changed into vowels, if only the passage of air be enlarged. 

j- , , appear from the above facts that assimilation in Indian 

cuaiecte being regressive, the succeeding fricative was a more favourable 
groun or rendering more distinct the vocalic effect of the preceding 

<r 8HH ’ T ^ *° a ? Wel Wa ® heard more clear] y before h than before 

does rmf • e8S / ^ a ^° ve ex planation is not adequate, for this 

rej-gg.: v . eXP . * 7 8everal °^ber languages, as in French, in which 

frfrltivp h aSSin j datlon 18 Predominant, the Svarabhakti before the 
incative has not occurred. 

of SvarabhalrTfe assu^tion seems to be that the Indian preference 

H a Not JfE***" was an independent innovaLn. 

All Indian ^ « 1 t ^ ie fricative was followed by a consonant. 

which Svarahh w* ° n ^ onet * C8 ’ “attain that the fricative before 
which Svarabhakti arises should not be followed by a consonant-i.e., 

t ^° lner ’ 8 Glossary, pp. 84 , 125 . , 

Uiangementa phondtiques,” p. 94 . 

“j. Prat., IV. 7; Atbarva Prat., I. 102. 
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must precede a vowel; tnus there was said to be no Svarabhakti in 
vdrimlah, where the fricative 6 is followed by a consonant. 

This opinion of Indian grammarians is confirmed by Pali and 
Prakrit , for Sanskrit r-f fricative-fconsonant has often liecome in Pali 
and Prakrit a doubled fricative, to which r was entirely assimilated: 
cf. Skr. pardva- = Prakrit pdssa-\ Skr. varsya -=Prakrit vassa-, etc. 
Their observation, then indicates the transitional repression of Skr. 
r before it ceased to be a sonant (cf. p. 134). 

The above two facts, then, as corroborated by the evidence of the 
living dialects, would solve Whitney’s difficulty in understanding our 
grammarians’ particular observation of Svarabhakti. For he says 
in this connection, “ The reason for distinguishing the case of a follow¬ 
ing spirant—and that, too, only when followed by a vowel—as requiring 
a longer insertion, is not so clear, and I confess myself unable to dis¬ 
cover the pertinence of the distinction ; it is, however, a marked and 
important one to the Hindu phonetists” (Atharva Prat., I. 101-2). 
By “ longer insertion,” Whitney refers to the Atharva Prat.’s opinion 
that Svarabhakti before fricatives was longer in quantity than before 
other consonants. In other words, Indian grammarians had observed 
that Svarabhakti was more distinct before fricatives than before other 
consonants—a fact which had actually happened in the history of the 
language, as shown above. 

TIL As regards the pronunciation of Svarabhakti, some ot the 
Siksas give us interesting data. According to the IveSavI Siksa 1 and 
the Pratijna Sutra, 2 the Svarabhakti vowel should be pronounced 
like 6, thus darsatdm was to be pronounced daresatam ; pdrsavijena 
yareiavyena ; SatdvaUali—satdvaleiah ; hvarsU==hvare?U. 

That the pronunciation of Svarabhakti as e, or as a vowel approach¬ 
ing the quality of e, actually occurred in some of the ancient Indian 
dialects is perhaps confirmed by parallel phenomena in other Indo- 
European languages, where e has emerged after a liquid before a 
consonant. We find this in Old Bulgarian—e.g., jeleni (deer), Selelo 
(iron). 

According to the Loma^I Siksa, however, Svarabhakti was to be 
pronounced 4 like a. Both the Yajhavalkya and the Maflduki Siksas, 

i SS, pp. 141-142. 4 A1 - 3 - 

3 Schmidt, “ Geschichte dea indo-gerraanischen Vokalismus ” pp. 07 ff. 

4 &S, p. 400: . . . svarabhakUs tathaiva ca , avarnavat prayogab 
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However, prohibit what they call ti,» ,w *• 

Svarabhakti. 1 To pronounce it like « or „ ° f 

and was to be avoided Tkn ™ , s 8(11(1 to a defect, 

»«a- 

be pronounced Satdvdliia- If nr «™ . ’ “ * <ai dvaUa- was to 

betray a living phonetic fact tint aUri ° **** th ‘ S prohibition 

bh. tti «. £££ t th z:;:7zT ot a rr 

« often appeore as . wifL ““ OKlm 8 “> KscW (p. 103), 
ApabhrJ it is * v °"' eI “>ly 1- Ardhamigadhl and 

it* proo m “; to 2 hT '' ^ Sik ^ P^be, 

^^Mand^LST^d eeO8raPhi0il “ *” *“ 

«-£ T ' and ” h r ~ * 

wasnaorc 1 *“ “? *** <* • 

before s and h; e.p. arahd- I /. ^ ° before h ’ 1 0001118 both 
nection Pischel In ' in.n ’.v U tarwo *> ort ^®* Compare in this con- 

Svarabhakti vowel in Prakrit ° ° ^ ^ * WaS the most oommon 

1 MSijdukl, verse 101. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Abhinidhana (Incomplete Articulation) 

The Pratiaakhyas and the CSrSyWiya Siktf describe 
of incomplete articulation, which has been generally called Abhmi- 
dhana ” although two more names—viz., “ Asthapita ’ ( stoppage ) 
and “Bhaksya” or “ Bhukta ” 4 —are also used. This phenomenon 
has an important bearing on the Indian theory of the syllable and 
the history of consonants in the living dialects. 

The phenomenon, as described in the Rg Prat. (VI. 5), consists m 
the repressing or obscuring of a plosive or a semi-vowel (except r) 
before another plosive or a pause. The sound displaying this phe¬ 
nomenon is said to be pressed ( pidifah ), quite weakened (sanna- 
tarah), and lacking in breath and voice (KinaMsanddah). 3 The term 
commonly used for this phenomenon is Abhinidhana, which etymo¬ 
logically means “adjacent imposition.” A parallel term has been 
used in Sandhi, the well-known “ Abhinihita Sandhi,” 1 in which a is 
merged in the preceding e or o, as in dgnetra (=dgne*+atra). Similarly, 
the consonant or semi-vowel while undergoing Abhinidhana loses 
part of its articulation in the adjacent consonant or a pause. 

This phenomenon took place under the following conditions. 

1. Plosive + Plosive. —According to both the Rg and the Atharva 
Prati&khyas, and the CarayanTya Siksa, 5 a plosive followed by another 
plosive underwent Abhinidhana; thus in arvdgdevdh , g before d was 
said to be obscurely pronounced; similarly, d before bh in marudbhih . 
That in the actual pronunciation of the language there was a tendency 
to explode a plosive incompletely before another plosive, as the Engli>h 
do in words like “act y ” “empty” “begged " is corroborated by Pali 
and Prakrit, in which, as is well known, a plosive followed by plosive 
is assimilated to the latter, as in sapta — Prakrit satta. It may, how- 

1 Atbarv. Prat., I. 48. * Cara. &k., Chapter VIII., Fol. 8 (cf. p. 142). 

8 Atharv. Prfit., L 43. 4 IJg Priit., II. 13. 

6 parasparam spar&au bhuktau varjat/itva iu pancamau. MS. Gott., Fol. 8. 
tfg Prat., VI. 5. 
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ever, be objected that this tendency might have been acquired by the 
living dialects at a later stage, and that Sanskrit proper does not 
ist met ly manifest the Abhinidhana of a plosive before another plosive. 

‘ 0r Were Indlan authorities unanimous regarding this point Thus 
according to Vyadi (Rg Prat., VI. 12), there was no Abhinidhana of 
a plosive before another plosive; it only occurred when a consonant was 
doubled. According to the Sakalas, Abhinidhana was optional when 
a plosive preceded another plosive of a different place of origin, as in 
muk:lak, dag : dhah ; t was necessary only in the case of double con¬ 
sonants. Moreover, according to the same authority, Abhinidhana 
did not occur m the joint utterance of two consonantsit only occurred 
when the plosive in question was. pronounced apart from the succeed¬ 
ing consonant—i.e., when there was a little pause between the two 
consonants, the first consonant behaving like a final consonant. 

us there was said to be no Abhinidhana when the phrase yadyad 
was pronounced as yadyad, where d+y formed a consonant-group 
articulated without any intervening pause. But when the phrase 
was pronounced as yadiyad, then d was said to undergo Abhini¬ 
dhana before the infinitesimal pause or breach of continuity between 
and y. . The Atharv. Prat, also seems to be of the same opinion, for , 
aft^r laying down rules regarding the conditions of Abhinidhana, 
W ° l>e ? ln ' s the contact of plosive and plosive, it states that 
‘onsonant groups in which Abhinidhana does not occur have a joint 
articulation. Thus, both according to the Sakalas (mentioned in the 
Kg Prat,) and according to the Atharv. Prat., Abhinidhana belonged 
to separate or asamyukta articulation of consonants. Hence Whitney’s 
remark on Atharv., I. 49, that “nothing is to be found in the other 
Prati&khyas corresponding to this rule,” is subject to correction, for 
the parallel rule does occur in the Rg Prat., VI. 7, where it is ascribed 
. e * a ^ as * According to this opinion, then, there was no Abhini- 
na w en an unbroken articulation, marudhhih , was made; but when 
separated utterance, as marud:bhih , occurred, in which there was a 
pause between d and bh, then d did unuergo Abhinidhana. 

e have thus tnree different views before us: (1) Every' plosive 
another plosive suffered Abhinidhana. (2) No such pheno¬ 
menon occurred, except in double consonants. (3) It occurred only in 
P te utterance. Now which of these three views was nearest 

I. 49. Cf. Kg Prat., VI. 7; cf. Max Muller ad loc. 


1 Kg Prat. VI. 7-8. 
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{flcts ? As regards the first view, I have already indicated above 
Ut the evidence of Priftrit very strikingly supports it, as It is hardly 
rnlvible that the tendency to Abhinidhana only abruptly arose in 
the livmg dialects. The germs of this tendency must have been 
present in the pronunciation of Sanskrit when it was a spoken language. 

P Th presence of these germs of Abhinidhana can be inferred from 
several declensional forms in Sanskrit. Thus m the declension of 
words like marut, jagat, we find that the plosive in Sanskrit declension 
is assimilated to the succeeding plosive, so that we get forms like 
marudbhyam, kakupsu. These examples indicate that the ^culaion 
of the plosive in question was lax; it comparatively lacked breath 01 

voice and so gave way to the succeeding sound. Forms like the above, 

then are very probable cases of Abhinidhana. But the clearest cas 
0 f Abhinidhana was, as Vyadi had observed, that of the first member 
of a double group of consonants, as in datla-, aggm-, where « and gg 
elided on^ once, the first « and g being unexploded. As regards 
those words, however, in which the plosive in question is m the media 
position, and does not give any indications ot ass “ dat ^ 
be certain whether the plosive underwent Abhmutt^ 
plosive. For instance, the plosives in words 1*J;-k‘ 
budbuda-, do' not give any indications of assirmlati j 

of such words Abhinidhana must have varied ^**2“ 

conditions, some dialects exploding the plosive before another plosi , 

and others not. Compare, for example, the P—Uon of the Ws 
mkt rakt in Hindustani and Panjabi. In the former, l near > 
always undergoes Abhinidhana before t\ in the latter, it oes no , 
k, in most cases, exploding fully before t. 

Besides variations due to geographical conditions, 
plosive may have varied with different — 
dialect which generally exploded a plosive before » 

French, for instance, has a strong tendency o exp ^ oe8 

another plosive, and yet even in French plosion 0 P 
not occur—e.g., in ofcmr W*ni:r), petd Jean 

groups the truth, therefore, in 

*Z oWatio^of the gakalas 3 that Abhinidhana was necessary only 

1 Jespersen, (< Lehrbuoh der Phcnetik,^ 1st l ^ p rSt > yi. 7 . 8 . 

* pansy, “ Cliangcments plion^tiques, p. mi. 
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in the case of double consonants, and that if «.«« „ .• , . 

of plosives with different places of origin For in Sanstri,” f' “* 
there is . plosive-group with the «pW oI %£* 

member of the group must be always either an a <rZL ° " CC ° nd 

«-g., faihhort, „hati, 'to laugh- . 

being practically an aspirated con^nam douWe^ or tTe ~ 8t ° U1> 

first consonant, as datia-, puU ra- I n both tl ^ 08 thc 

undoubtedly underwent Abhinidhana, Thi Z nT 
those cases in which a nasal consonant t„n / , necessary in 

belonged to the same place of oriirin u & plos,ve > cve “ >f it 
< *"0 » .era O, the aa^eXl. Ih “ S “ —- 
must have been subject to dial f ^ ^ ex P OSIOn 1 before n 

Abhinidhana of the plosive was m' ^ Variatl0nS; though even here 
past passive forms of the 

tendency of d to Abhinidhana before'w e * * deQtaI betray a 

ad -onna-, ksud ‘ksunna it id n- pod -gonna-, U,d -liinm-, 
corresponding JSSi JV* <“"* * 

group This indicates that in the J'r'' f ° r th ® 

instead of suffering Abhinidhsl Instance * bef «re «, 

it drove out even the * but wh^ distinct; ^ pronounced that 

fir8t . ‘ mt ^Y undement Abfofo^ /^f ° Ca . me in > the 
Pott*', sa patna-=savaita- • - / Sanskrit ^o/m=Prakrit 

possible cases of Abhimdhana°7i') P C1<° S1V0+,ll r iVe tkeK were thr “ 

in double consonants (a“„, m S °' 
originally, were those to U”h th! 

succeeding consonant. I say ■ orinimb T'', * M “ 88lm,ated the 
niore convenient to exnlodo th* ° ^ ^ because it may have been 
assimilation. Thus f^ UentIy 

underwent Abhinidhana, but the fi , h ^ * °{ Vak very P rob ably 
have been easier to explode 131 V >8e ^“ ent ^ ans,n g therefrom may 
those in which the fimt plosive J T - * ^ ° f Abhiai ^ana were 
t^ Ph81Ve docs not g^e any indications of assimila- 

“• Abhinidhana, of Final* _ a* . „ 

the Atharva Pratjmhyas (VI 5 T 4 ^^ fina,S ’ b ° th the ?g and 

Abhinidhana, while according to 7 , ^ . 8tate that final P^ves suffer 

eXCCp t ' «e also similarly Tff^ted bowels 

generally opposed to the theory of Abhfoidh- ^ Saka,a8) who wcre 

7 ° f -Abhinidhana, stated that if Abhini- 
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dhanft ever took place at all, it occurred only when there was an in¬ 
finitesimal pause after the sound which was affected by this change; 
in other words, when the consonant or semi-vowel in question was 
semi-final. Thus when vaUa- was pronounced as ml : 4a-, l was said 
to suffer Abhinidhana, as there was a short pause after it, but there 
was said to be no Abhinidhana when there was no such pause between 
l and 4. This observation is important in the history of Indian philo¬ 
logy. For it is now an established fact* that the finals of Sanskrit 
were implosive, and this was also the opinion of Indian grammarians, 
as I have shown above. But as regards pronunciation in a consonant- 
group, the fact that Indian authorities were not unanimous on this 
point shows that the Abhinidhana of a medial consonant when followed 
by another consonant was still passing through a transitional stage 
in the pronunciation of Sanskrit. The medial consonant also was 
influenced by Abhinidhana, though not so much as in the case of finals. 
Thus, while Sanskrit final plosives have been lost in Prakrit, Sanskrit 
plosive-{-plosive or semi-vowel+plosive has been assimilated to the 
latter in Prakrit. This doubling when a succeeding plosive followed 
indicates that in the medial position the sound undergoing Abhinidhana 
did not entirely lose its individuality, as it did in the final position, and 
that consequently in the transitional period of Sanskrit pronunciation, 
Abhinidhana did not affect the medial consonant so powerfully as it 
had affected the final consonant. As regards the semi-vowels, I have 
demonstrated in the chapter on Semi-vowels (see p. 127) that in the 
final position they underwent lesa and so largely lost their articulation. 

The commentary on the Vaj. Prat., I. 90, gives the interesting 
injunction that the final plosive of a word should he articulated by a 
release or separation of the organs of production. 2 This injunction 
to complete the articulation of finals betrays the fact that the actual 
state of affairs was the contrary, and that the injunction was a warning 
against the presumable provincialism of the incomplete articulation of 
finals. 

The Atharv. Prat., II. 38, states an exception to the Abhinidhana 
of finals, and calls it “ Sphotana,” (lit. break), consisting in the full 
release of breath in the articulation of a plosive at the end of a word. 
It states that when a final plosive is followed by a consonant the 


1 Gauthiot, “ La fin de mot en indo-europeen,” p. 91. 
* apariantasya aAdna-karana-vimokfah kartavyah. 
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ongue position of which is more backward, the said final plosive is 
fully exploded, and consequently suffers no Abhinidhana. Thus the 
tm nfatknr^a, t m ««*<ttm'and ejatkdh, b in trifMb+gayatrt d in 
yad+gacehoH, p m anustup+taiah, are to be fully exploded as thev 

~ “j"? * ^ consonanb , ,, Z 

+jmyatt in vak+tasya, t ir fai+tada will undergo Abhinidhana 

? S**" ! k 7 “ 0re f0rWard The author is right 

* ^ 18 ** tate * ® • relative sense, for when a forwtd 

nearer 6 t h ^ ^ a , m ° re backward consonant, the former, being 
nearer the opening of the mouth, has a better chance of explode 

ZZr J*T* r 6 ' ^ the thCOr >' break8 do ™ if it is to be 
stnctly applied to the facts of Sandhi. Thus in «+***. t, being 

a more forward consonant, ought to have exploded fully before t, but 

we Imow that it did not; for it was cerebralized, and so suffered Abhini- 

r hana in tatfxkaU. Similarly, in the example triftup+gayatrt, p 

although a more forward consonant, was vocalized and changed into b, 

indicatmg a laxity of articulation. And when we take into account the 

great fact- of the loss of the original Sanskrit finals in Prakrit, irrespective 

O e orwar or backward nature of the consonant, we are forced to 

Ae conclusion that the tendency to implosion of all finals must have 

been ongmally present in the articulation of all Sanskrit plosives, 

though relative variations among individual consonants may have . 

3 . Variation of Abhinidhana among Individual ConsonatUs.-The 
Carayapiya Siksa handles the problem of the variation of Abhinidhana 
among individual consonants, and points out in this connection that 
the breathed unaspirated plosives, the nasal consonants, and the semi- 

i . , . ! ai ^ * ncom pfetely articulated (bhukla) ; the rest are com¬ 

pletely articulated.* But when another consonant follows, then, says 
he Siksa, the ten breathed plosives suffer Abhinidhana.’ “When 
wo plosives come together, they repress each other; 3 not so, however, 

1 vargdnam pralhamd bhuktd bhulctai caiva tu paAcamah 
anUuthdnam latau bhuktau setai c&nye 'bubhuksitah. 

* t urge varge dvikam cddyam daiakam varna-samcayam, 
partfam saha~yogena bhaktya-tgrttih praiatyaU. 

* paraspararn spariau bhuktau tarjayitvd tu panamuiu 
nalcaram pancamair yatra bhoktavyam tat prayanatah. 

M8. Gottingen, Chap. VIII., Fol. 8. 
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two nasal consonants, except that n before n snould be repressed with 
effort, as in vdnrwpadhasyati} The eight consonants, viz. the semi¬ 
vowels and fricatives, do not repress one another, but when a plosive 
is followed by a semi-vowel, it belongs, like wine, to both the classes.” 2 

The above details regarding the variation of Abhinidhana among 
individual consonants are interesting, and show how minutely the 
Siksas had observed this phenomenon. These details must have 
varied with particular dialects and even with individual speakers, and 
so we in this age are not in a position to pronounce a definite judgment 
on their accuracy. At any rate, the vast variations of incomplete 
articulation among individual speakers and dialects observable at the 
present day indicate that there is nothing against the possibility of these 
particulars being actual in the particular sphere of speakers observed 
by the author of the Carayaniya Siksa. We may, however, consider 
the relative probability of these data. 

The Siksa asserts that the breathed unaspirated plosives and 
nasal consonants w T hen not followed by a consonant are incompletely 
articulated If the Siksa refers to them only when in the final position, 
the case is quite clear and requires no further discussion. But as there 
is no such qualifying statement in the verse in question, the author is 
presumably speaking here of the consonants both when final and when 
followed by a vowel. Two questions now arise: (1) Of all consonants, 
why were only the breathed unaspirated plosives and nasal consonants 
marked out for Abhinidhana in these two positions ? Was the relative 
degree of Abhinidhana greater in their case than in the case of other 
consonants ? (2) Why did these two sets of consonants suffer Abhini¬ 

dhana even before vowels ? The only safe reply to these questions is the 
one already made above—viz., that there is nothing against the possi¬ 
bility of these variations being actual in the particular sphere of speakers 
observed by the author—provided that the variation was only relative. 

But when we take the case of the remaining sets of consonants— 
viz., the breathed aspirated and the voiced plosives—the comparatively 
lax utterance of these consonants probably could not strike the hearer 
so distinctly as in the case of breathed unaspirated plosives. For 
when th, d, and dh were incompletely articulated, something like 

1 ydhCirddi-hakdrdntam asfaknm ca parasparam 
catut caturo vdpi tv abhakpyam poiiasdkfaram. 

8 sparta antastha-samyuktti mad ir eta dtyatibhuk. 

Ibid. 
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t, 4, and d respectively, the hearer probably heard consonants familiar 
to him, the extra aspiration and the voice having been reduced. But 
when p, k, and t were incompletely articulated, the resultant sound 
was presumably much less familiar to the hearer, and so it was speci¬ 
fically the breathed unaspirated plosives that were set apart as subject to 
Abhinidhana. The incomplete utterance of these plosives even before 
vowels probably meant only a shade of laxity so common to Sanskrit 
consonants. But if the author is speaking here of intervocalic plosives, 
their being more or less subject to Abhinidhana was beyond dispute. 

As regards the nasal consonants, the reason why they were 
specifically set apart for Abhinidhana is not far to seek. When in 
the final position, their change into Anusvara even before vowels and 
before a pause in Prakrit proves how powerfully Abhinidhana had 
affected them. Moreover, the fact that even in the initial position 
the original Sanskrit n is represented in Prakrit by a much laxer 
consonant, viz. the fricative n, shows a laxity in the articulation of 
Sanskrit nasal consonants. The Siksa does not find any Abhinidhana, 
however, in a group of nasal consonants, except in n+n. The com¬ 
pleteness in the articulation of a nasal consonant before another nasal 
consonant may have been actually observed by the author in the 
dialects of his time; but there are three reasons why bis theory can¬ 
not be accepted if it is taken as a general tendency in the history of 
Indian philology. Firstly, in the case of double* nasal consonants, 
Abhinidhana of the first nasal consonant, as in anna-, himmati, could 
not be questioned. Secondly, when the tendency to lax utterance of 
sounds is present, it is particularly easy to pass immediately from one 
nasal consonant to another. Thirdly, the evidence of the living 
dialects does not confirm the Ca ray a my a Siksa’s view of the complete 
articulation of a nasal consonant before another nasal consonant. 
Thus in Prakrit noth m before n and n before m have been assimilated 
to the succeeding nasal consonant: cf. Sanskrit nimnaga =Prakrit 
ninnaga or ninnaa ; Sanskrit unmula- = Prakrit unwiula-. 

<f states that in a group plosive-(-semi-vowel, the plosive, 

like wine, belongs to both the classes.” The analogy is rather 
obscure, wine probably being referred to both as a beverage and an 
intoxicant. At any rate, the author’s intention is plain: the plosive 
remains partly a plosive, but partly partakes of the succeeding semi¬ 
vowel. This modification of the plosive was correctly observed when 
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a dental was followed by the semi-vowel y: compare, for instance, 
Sanskrit odyo=Prakrit ajja, the dental retaining its occlusion, but 
at the same time becoming a palatal affricate. But the theory'does 
not seem to be corroborated in the case of other groups—for instance 
in k+y or l+v: cf. Sanskrit .fa%o-=Prakrit sakka-; Sanskrit saUva-= 
Prakrit satta-. 1 It is possible, however, that there was a slight shade 
of modification in the plosive even in these groups, especially in k+y, 
during the transitional stage of this change, but whether the plosive 
was affected to such a degree as to belong to a different phoneme is 
not confirmed by the orthographical data of literary Prakrit and Pali. 

In this connection the observation of the Varparatnadlpika Siksa 
is interesting. It states that the combination of plosive-f-semi-vowel 
was lax, and compares the combination to a wooden ball,* which can 
be broken easily. This observation was more valid in the case of Vedic 
Sanskrit, 3 where words containing plosive -fsemi-vowel had under 
certain conditions doublets containing plosive+vowel+semi-vowel • 
e.g., dvd beside dud. But *when we also take into account the fact 
that in Vedic manuscripts adya was often transcribed addya, and in 
the parallel development of the language became ajja, the connection 
between d and y was not broken in the division ad/dya, though it may 
have been broken ip. the division add/ya-, while in ajja the combination 
became much closer. These facts indicate that the combination was 
not so universally easy to break as was supposed by the Siksa. In 
the same connection there is to be found in the Yajnavalkya Siksa a 
curious classification of consonant-groups according to the laxity or 
closeness of their combination. This Siksa classifies consonant-groups 
into seven kinds, and figuratively calls each combination respectively 
(1) an iron ball, (2) a ball of clay, (3) a ball of flame, (4) a ball of wool, 
(o) a wooden ball, (6) a ball of air, (7) a ball of thunder. 

(1-3) A consonant-group in which a Yama occurred was called 
an iron ball, e.g. in aggni-, patkkhi ; that in which an Anusvara occurred, 
a ball of clay, as in samuthd, sitnhi; and that in which a Nasiky^occurred, 
a ball of flame, as in brahman-, vahnilatna-. It-is extremely difficult 

1 There are some indications of suoh corroboration, however, for the groups 
tv and kv : cf. catparo (Hultzsch, p. 23), Kash. papa ' ripe ' <pakvd-. 

*SS,p.133: • 

tparia apaXcama ye cantaethdbhtf ca samyulSh 

ddru-pitufena te tulyah dlatha-bandhdh prakirtildh. 

Arnold, “ Vedio Metro,” p. 89. 


10 
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to determine now how far this figurative differentiation of Yama, 
Anusvara, and Nasikya actually represented the facts. But the 
comparison, if true, seems to indicate that in actual pronunciation the 
combination between a consonant and a Yama was closer than it was 
between an Anusvara and a consonant. The Anusvara, as will be 
explained in Chapter IX., had sometimes a vocalic and sometimes a 
consonantal element, and consequently its combination with the 
succeeding consonant was likely to be facile, especially when it had a 
strong vocalic element. The Siksa seems to distinguish between a 
Yama and a Nasikya, restricting the former to the group plosive+ 
nasal consonant, and the latter to the group non-plosive+nasal con¬ 
sonant, as in the word brahman -. The combination of this additional 
nasal sound with the fricative has been compared to a ball of flame— 
a comparison which it is very difficult to explain. Perhaps nasality 
so intensely attacked the h in the actual pronunciation of the group 
that it called forth the analogy to a flame. 

(4) A hissing fricative-f nasal consonant, in which no Y~amas were 
said to occur, was compared to a ball of wool, as in asman -, kfynor. 
As a nasal consonant was not said to nasalize the fricative in these 
examples, the two sounds remained distinct from each other, and were 
compared to a ball of wool, of which the threads remain comparatively 
apart from one another. 

(5) The group consonant-f semi-vowel was compared to a wooden 
ball, as already explained above. 

(6) and (7) The fricative Upadhmaniya+lMiil was compared to a 
ball of air, as in dydu(h):pitd, yuhjdnd(h):prathamam ; while the fricative 
Jihvdmufiya +velar plosive was compared to a ball of thunder, as in 
havi(h) deft, diva(h) :kahit. The analogy to “ thunder ” and “ air ” respec¬ 
tively seems to indicate that when followed by velars the explosion of 
the fricative had to meet greater resistance than when followed by 
labials. This difference was phonetically possible if the transition from 
the fricative to the velar plosive was more abrupt than from the fricative 
to the labial plosive. But the pronunciation of the Upadhmaniya 
and the Jihvamullya not being exactly known at the present day, it 
would be unsafe to give any definite opinion on the matter. 1 

1 SS, p. 20: atha saptavidhdk samyogapinddh . ayaspindo ddrupiv4a urna- 
pindo jvdlapin4o mitpirulo vdyupindo vajrapi?idaJ ceti. yamdn vidyad ayaspindan 
sdnta&thdn ddrupiryfavat, antastham yamavarjam tu urndpindam vinirdi&et. jvdld - 
pirrfan sandsilcydn sdnusvdrarn* tu mpimaydn, sopadhmdn vdyupin4drri8 tu 
jihvdmult tu vajrinah. 
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Again, the Carayaplya Siksa asserts that the ten breathed plosives, 
when followed by another consonant, suffer Abhinidhana. If the 
author intended to restrict the Abhinidhana only to the ten breathed 
plosives, then his observation was valid if he meant it in a relative 
sense, for modifications, as in marudbhydm , vagbhih, arvdgdevdh . etc., 
indicate that the Abhinidhana of breathed plosives w’as a more common 
occurrence. But words like anna - from ad.Jdinna- from Idid , indicate 
that the Abhinidhana of voiced plosives was not uncommon in Sanskrit. 
This is also confirmed by the living dialects: cf. Sanskrit udgama-= 
Prakrit uggama-\ Sanskrit budbuda-= Prakrit bubbua Sanskrit 
udbhata- —Prakrit ubbhada-; Sanskrit pudga1a-=p0ggala-. 

According to some authorities, as stated by the Rg Prat., 1 Abhini¬ 
dhana was necessary in the case of velar plosives, as in Samyak sravanti. 
This seems to be a valid observation, if taken in a relative sense, for 
of all plosives, the velars, being the farthest from the cavity of the 
mouth, are among those plosives which run the greatest risk of suffering 
Abhinidhana. And this is to some extent corroborated by the same 
PratiSakhya in Chapter XIY T ., on incorrect pronunciation of Sanskrit. 
Among the various faults of pronunciation, a particular defect, viz. 
grasa , 2 consisting in the repression of the back of the tongue, was 
mentioned, and the back vowels a and d were stated as being subject 
to this incomplete articulation. What happened to the vowels may 
have similarly affected the velar plosives. 

The Atharv. Prat. 3 states that l before fricatives suffers Abhinidhana. 
as in vahsah . This probably refers to a sporadic phenomenon in some 
of the dialects, for in the majority of cases we should expect Svarabhakti 
after l or r before fricatives. The fact that this sporadic phenomenon 
actually existed in some dialects is corroborated^ by Prakrit vassa~, 
side by side with, in the majority of cases, varisavalisa - (Veiusamhara, 
III. 3, 4). 

Sakai cun prathame sparse varge . VI. 8. 

8 jihvdmulanigrahe grastam etat . XIV. 3; grdsah kanfhyayoh. XIV. 4. 

3 I. 46: lakarasyosma&u. 
















CHAPTER IX 
The Anusvara 

As regards the nature of the Anusvara, three different views may be 
mentioned: 

1. According to the first view, represented by the Atharvaveda 
Prat, and the Siddhanta Kaumudi, the Anusvara was a pure nasalized 
vowel. The former work describes the phenomenon as the elision of 
n or wi, and the consequent nasalization of the preceding vowel. 
There is no doubt that the term Anusvara does not occur in this 
Prati&Lkhya, an omission which has led Whitney to the erroneous 
supposition 1 that the Atharvaveda Prat, does not acknowledge the 
Anusvara. Whitney, in my opinion, is not right, because this 
Pratisakhya distinctly describes the same phenomenon which is 
specified by other grammarians with the name of Anusvara. Thus 
while Pacini 2 specifically speaks of the Anusvara as a sound into 
which “ m ” is changed before a consonant, and while his expounder 
Bhattoji Dlksita speaks of it as a pure nasal sound arising from the 
nose, the Atharvaveda Prat, has described the same as the dropping 
of the m and the nasalization of the previous vowel. In both cases 
it is the m that has led to a particular change; in both cases no 
original nasal vowel has been acknowledged. It is a * conditional * 
sound, appearing only under certain conditions, or, as the Carayanlya 
Siksa 3 would have it, Anusvara is a dependent sound, which can 
manifest itself only on the basis of another sound. In the same way 
Kaccayana, 4 in his Pali Grammar, terms the Anusvara as Niggahlta 

1 On Atharva Prit., I. 26. 

1 mo * nusvdrah, VIII. 3, 23. 

1 Chap. L, Fol. la: 

anu&vdro visargai ca kalapdfhah plutd yamdh 
jihvdmulam upodhtnd ca AodcUaite pardArayah 
aAarirds tu ye varna vijneyas tu paraArayah 
anyam varnam samdAritya darAayanti nijam vapuh, 

4 I. 18: am iti niggahltam ndma . 
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nr arrested m. Whether the m is arrested, dropped, or changed, it 
is essentially the same phenomenon, termed as Anusvara by Pa^m, 
Niggahlta by Kaccayana, and Ammasika by the Atharvaveda Pm- 
titekhya. The real defect in the treatment of Anusvara by th* 
Pratisakhya lies in the ambiguity of-the term ‘ Anunasika, by which 
it designates both the nasal consonants and the Anusvara, just as the 
ftp* Prat, use* the gmtral tarn. KMkjrf for Naoikys P»l» 
Lc vowels), Anusvara, and Yama. Moreover, there .a another 
passage in the Atharvaveda Pratisakhya which indicates that even 
this work does not acknowledge an original or absolutely pure nasatae 
vowel for it gives the antithesis pure vowel (non-nasal): nasalized 
vowel] stating, in connection with Krama Patha, that a vowel which 
is pronounced nasal in the first instance should be pronounced pure 
when the word is repeated in the Krama Patha;’ thus,the Krama 
version of a babhAvd, will be CibabhAvdn : babhdve t% babhdva. 
Again, it was the nature of the Anusvara which taxed the 
brains of ancient grammarians like Vyadi, 4 who, according ^ 
the ?g Prat., was not decided as to whether the Anusvara 
was a pure nasalized vowel or a nasal appendage to a vowel, 
is the Anusvara, then, of which the Atharv. Prat, speaks as a 

nasalized vowel. . , 

It is in later phonetic treatises, the Siksas, that a special term has 

been reserved for the pure nasalized vowel, viz. Raftga, thoug 
find traces of it in the Rg Prat„ s which speaks of th erakta or n^a^ 
(lit. coloured) pronunciation. According to the Pansiksafika ( . 

Madras, No. 924), Ranga proceeds from both the nostrils; it has a 
deep and sweet sound—sweet like the notes of bells, deep e * 
tiger’s roar—and should be pronounced without any addition ot 
the consonantal element «, just as the milkmaid in Suras(ra, when 
selling curd, exclaims “ takraiti,” the vowel therein being pure y 

i 1.11: uttamd anundsikah ; I. 83: annndsiio 'ntah padc hrastvh ; I. 67: nakdm- 
makdrayor lope purvasydnunasikah . 

8 ndsikyai\ ndsikyayamdnusvdirdu. I. 20. . 

» IV. 121: anundsikah purvai ca iuddkah-ya^ pumtm-anunatikb «... . 
pariharakate AuddJiam krtvd parihartavyah. * 

4 XIII. 15: anantasUiam tv anusvdram dhur vydidir ndsikyam anuna* 

* XIII. 5: rakto vacano tnukhandaikdbhydm. 

XIV. 20: raklam hrasvam drCujhayanty ugraih okah. 

I. 17 : raktaunnjiio 'nundsikafr. 
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nasalized. 1 That the entire vowel was nasalized in this case has 
been illustrated by another MS. work, viz. the Sikhya Patha. 2 
Just as a pearl, overpowered with the light of sapphire, becomes 
blue, so the entire vowel, when nasalized, becomes a Ranga. 

This Ranga, then, as in mahitm indrah, slokaih u, was a distinctive 
designation for the pure nasalized vowel, the term Anusvara being 
more general and indefinite, sometimes restricted only to what the 
Sihsas termed as Ranga, and sometimes covering both the aspects of 
a nasal sound. 

2. Accord mg to another view, represented by the Rg Prat., 
Anus.ara had either of the vocalic and consonantal elements, or, as 
the Rg Prat, puos it, Anusvara was either a vowel or a consonant. 3 
U\atas explanation, that it was equivalent to saying that it was 
neither * vowel nor a consonant, is, in my opinion, not satisfactory. 
For this negative explanation not only fails to give any definite and 
positive idea of the Anusvara, it misses an important phonetic phe¬ 
nomenon which must have been observed by the Prati&khya in 
the various dialects of its time. Of these, some had the consonantal, 
t e others the vocalic element of the Anusvara predominant! This 
is strikingly illustrated by the mistakes in Sanskrit pronunciation 
pointed out in that- remarkable chapter, 4 viz. Chapter XIV., of the 
# g Prat. It points out, for instance, that some people erroneously 
nasabzec a vowel before a nasal consonant, as in na nunam ; in some 
people the tendency to nasalize was so strong that they nasalized 
even the Visarga after a nasalized a or after a nasalized f, as in 
svaiavatnh pdyuh and nffih patibhyah. While these were pointed out 

1 range mukhe vyaghrarutopamam sydt 
niatradvoyam hfjjanitam tv andsyam 


• • . iha kdr/utyagharvldnddah 
nddah sakampah sa tu murdhajdtah. 
ndsxkyarandhradvaya-nisruto *ntye 
sydd ekamdlrah sa tu kdhali sydt. 153. 


v/ulpi UT J>- ^ #ukanjha-8varejw tahra iti bhusate, yathd t tathd samuccdrya 
6ik$a &S p 380°^ a ^ ^ ^ Cam ^ a ^ khalu vardhate sah. 55. Similarly Paniniya 

p na ke ^llcction No. 21 of 1875-76, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

muktdmanxr ydtihi nxlahhdvam, tathaiva 
3 Vuktah svaropi rangatvam upaiti kflsnah. Fol. 236. 

4 XIV. 24. 
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i ^ nvafTf/orated rakta pronunciation or vocalic nasalization, 

the —> .IcMcnt ef 

the Anusvara and added a strong consonantal » to an Anusvara, 

„ w gimnti wa. pronounced tom* gknanli, or ton gkrnn^. Jh £ 
there extreme cMes ol UM.lix.tiou on the voc.l.c or coMonantal » de 
^condemned us provincialism, the Itg PrSt. evtdently observedl . 
Uvta phonctic phenomenon, and Boding that even the educated 
LuM hardly escape it, had to aet up a standard, a mo mrfto bct.een 

to'the tbird vicw ' re P"“ ntoJ b y eertain phonetic 
treatises of the Taittiriya school, the Vaidikabharaua, t e arvasam 
mata Siksi, and the Yajntobhusaoa, the Anusvara was entirely a 
rasonaui, ind was to be pronounced l.ke h.H J. Thus, comment- 
W on the Taitt. Prat., II. 30, the Vaidikabharaua remarks, Th 
object of the statement that both the Anusvara and the nasal con¬ 
sonants are Anunasika is to reject the theory of another school which 
maintains the Anusvara to be either a vowel or a consonant. For 
Anusvara in our school is entirely a consonant like tne ^ 
proper, as its articulation is that of half The Vaxddrabharana 

does not give here a valid interpretation of the statement of the Taitt 
Prat. For merely putting together both the Anusvara and the nasal 
consonants in the same category-i.e., designating them as Anunasika 
-could not necessarily imply that the Anusvara was also a consonan . 
It only indicated a feature common to both, viz. nasality . oreoter, 

that the Taitt. Prat, did not intend the Anusvara to be entirely a 
consonant is implied by another set of rules—viz., those in w c e 
Prati&khya puts the Anusvara side by side with other vowe s e 
a, and designates all of them, including the Anusvara, as short 
while if Anusvara had been intended to be entirely a consonan •> 
quantity (like the quantity of every consonant, according, to 
grammarians) being a half-mora, the Anusvara would not ha 
allowed the same length as a short vowel, the quantity of w c 

1 Taitt. Prat., II. 30: anusvaro vyanjanam vd svaro veli paramatanx 
sartham idam ucyate. anusvaro 'py uttamavad vyanjanam evdsnxaaJxakhayam, 
ardhagakdrarupalvat. Similarly, Sarvaaammata Sik^a, 43. ansr $a. 

yajusy anusvara ihdpi yatra 
bhaved dhy ardhagakdrayxuctah. 161. 

* L 32, 33, 34: 

akdrai ca , Una ca samdnakdlasvarah , anusvdras ca. 
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held to be one mors. But, however untenable this interpretation ot 
the original mtention ol the Taitt. Prat, may have been, its ” 

tenZf T 1 ” 8 ‘ hC AnUSVir “ W •* ontirely a eonsonant, betray a 
tendeney for coneonantal Anuavara in certain dialecta ol the tmu . 

5S2 “ "7- “ inscriptions o«er ZS& 
e\ mence. A few examples may be given: 

I. Gupta inscriptions: 


pariv[i)handrtham (No. 2). 
anidni (Nos. 12, 28). 
guptavanMkavirah (No. 13). 
van4alakftnim (No. 13). 
tejaiisi (Nos. 33, 34). 
vinsatime (No. 30). 
vaiise (No. 33). 
astaviiisati- (No. 38). 

(Nos. 39, 49). 
hansa- (No. 46). 
n rsahsdh (81). 


tw ndajasya (Nos. 16,26,28,29,31). 
catvarinsad (No. 16). 
stnhdbhyam (Nos. 16, 23). 
karunJ ca (No. 29). 
ardumdn (No. 17). 
singhar (Nos. 39, 40). 
prdniuh (No. 32). 
bhiiyansi (No. 35). 
yaidnsi (No. 35). 
abhrarm (No. 35). 
nistrinh- (No. 81). 


WollL)^ Kllar Wipti ° n ° f Pala ^ (“Epigraphia Indies,' 
halyanasanij. vansasya, pansu-. 

centarv Aif^p 3111 Inscnptlon of Udayayamana, eightl 

century a.d. ( Epigraphia Indica,” Vol. II.): 

tusarabhdnsi, yaiansi, kasmincit, siiiha-, aUuka-, nistriida-. 

of the t.irnTT CXamp!es mc ^ cate a strong tendency, in certain dialect! 
like a ,! Pr0 “ 0UnCC tke aa a consonant or very nearlv 

should bc°or nt hUS thC Pratl ^ fi4 SQtra ‘ la 7 8 dow n that the Anusvara 
>l€arly ,lkC thG COns ° nant ^-sponding 

be prolri 1 °Tm *“**’ in ‘“Vi™" Anusvara should 

Madras No 1012^7? ” Agttm ’ the Siddhanta ( MS - 

’ N °- 1012) 8tates tha * the final tn of may be optionally 

1 Ed. Weber: 25: 

, Parasavarna ifat pralcjiya c&nyalra. 

MUe ”*** t<rVaM dVdA natau wd& 

Com. ■ ■ ^ ** V uildhva V vrn dh r H dhinas tatha ... 53 . 

tvam tty atya va nakaro 'nlMtiai chundasa ity anyo' rthah. 
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minred h in the Vedas, and it enumerates a few more words 
Pr °which the Anusvara is said to be pronounced as A-e.g., hide, 
lu mMdm, ymuUmm, v,hihvam. In thi» connect™, the etymo- 
/ . explanation of the term Anusvara given by the MS. work 
KilbbLn (Madras, No, 924), however tancilul, i. interesting: 
Anusvara is that which in the succeeding half of the syllable is pro- 
„d like a vowel; from on«=succeeding, m»ra=vowel.‘ But 
Tiding to the same author, as I have already indicated above the 
Z vto i» to be prononneed like hall , m the Yajurveda.* There 
“ „ apparent inconsistency in these two views; but perhaps the 
,„ lhof either meant that although the Anusvara had cssenfally a 
vocalic element, it had acquired a consonantal element m the particular 
dialect or dialects of the Yajurveda School, or he meant, as it seems 
more probable, that the Anusvara had both elements, the consonant a 
element being only half g and not a full g, as in the modem Bengali 
and Uriya pronunciation of the Anusvara in Sanskrit loan-words 
Ihat there was a distinct consonantal element in the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit Anusvara in certain geographical areas of northern India 
is corroborated by the evidence of some of the modem living dialects 
Thus Hindi has lengthened the quantity and at the same time effected 
the pure nasalization of those vowels which have an Anusvara m the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, while Panjabi has preserved and probably 
emphasized the consonantal element of the Anusvara without lengthen¬ 
ing the quantity of the vowel. Thus Sanskrit vamsa- has become 
Hindi 6os=Panjabi vanjh, in the same way as Skr. dan to---Hindi dot— 
Panjabi dand ; Skr. 6ho»isra-=Hindi6ha^=Panjabi bhaitg, Skr. hanisa--- 
Hindi htti—Panjabi hans; Skr. rai.ido=Hindi rad--Panjabi randl; 
Skr. Honda-—Hindi Hdd=Panjabi Hand, Skr.' bandhaya =Rmdi 
fcaH=Panjabi bank; Skr. karnpaya —Hindi kap—Panjabi kamb. The 
quantity of the Hindi vowel in these examples indicates a compensatory 
lengthening to correspond to the original heavy syllable due to the 
consonantal element of the Anusvara, which Hindi has lost. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit das a (‘ ten ’) has remained Hindi das, Panjabi 
das, no change in the quantity of the vowel having taken place, as 

1 anusvaryate paJcardhe svaravad uccaryata ity anusvara A. 15 (chapter on 
Technical Terms). 

2 yaju$y anusvara ihdpi yatra 

bhavet tadadyardhagakurayuktah. 161. (Cf. p. 151.) 
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1 ™° Wir> * ith * • —— ^ *« 

From the above paragraphs it will appear that both th« 

Hors of ihe A,iiis vara existed side by side in chssic.1 and 
Sanskrit: ,t will how be of interest to consider which oftt,»T 
nuHCiations was more predominant in the historical development Jth, 
language. It seems that during the period of i • , P , f he 
Sanskrit, the ccnsonanta, 

dominant, and that in Pali and Prakrit the. \ “ p 

towards the vocalic side. For the sVrLn, 7 ** “ 

Anusvara as we find it in Sans Jt InH p®, bCtWeeQ tie 

limited scope in 

cannot stand even before a plosive Z & Speakin 8’ 

some grammarians optioUly X^ ' Z & f ^ ^ ° f 
another word with an initial plosive its oro **! ° f * *7 
of a word is only before fricatives * If ^“ tbe interior 

from inscriptions show that ev-n befn ° 7“° ° f ^ ab ° Ve examples 
were often pronounced. fricatives nasal consonants 

element that was only an append^ \^ aS ° mntal element > or a » 
succeeding sound. In Pali and PrLit [ voweI or the 

the Anusvara can and does most freo.. ti eVCT ’ “ W wel1 known > 
above conditions, oe it a vowel a o 7 bef ° re &ny ° f the 

grammarians, 3 under the influence nt***!!**'- or a P ause > although 
allowed it before a vowel or a D lo« SaDskrit> 0 P tionaU 7 

m ceased to appear as P tbe nasa ^ consonant 

plosive, or a pans! in Prakrit T ^ “T & ™ el ’ a 
living dialects the Anusvara had ” ^ m most of the 

consonantal element, although fL growm S teQ dency to lose its 
works, under the influence of acaderff f. Certain literar ^ 
preserve the old distinction of An Sansknt > continued to 
comparatively IW* numbet „ m 

1 Pari-. VIII. 4, 59; Taitt. Prat., II. 50 . 

Atharv. Prat., II. 33: “ uftnaav evanlah pade " P- vttt 
K accSyara, IV. 2, 5; Hemacandra, I. 24 ^ 1 . 30 . ? VIH- 4 ’ “• 
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• - - u id a kHuo 1 In this connection it would be interesting 

jamum, carnwuia k ’ . the Italic dialects, in which 

to note a parallel ded by the nasalized 

the consonantal n of Latin ha 1 Lat denser. dd\ 

vowel in French: cf. Latin centum- French so, Lat. os 

venius=Fr. vd. . 

1 Hemacandra, I. 178. As regards the quantity of the Anusvara, c. 
















CHAPTER X 

The Nature of Accent 

The accent, in the opinion of Indian grammarians, was predomiantly 
musical. This view of accent can be clearly seen in a striking passage 
which I have come across in the Parisiksa. 1 According to this work, 
the seven notes of the musical s#ale proceed from the three accents, 
the high (‘ udatta ’), the low (‘ anudatta ’), and the Svarita. The 
first note (‘ sadja ’) and the second note (‘ psabha ’) are said to “ arise 
from ” the low accent, the third (‘ gandhara ’) and the fourth (‘ ma- 
dhyama ’) from the high accent, and the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh 
(' pancama,’ ‘ dhaivata,’ and ‘nisada’) from the Svarita. Of the 
last three notes, the seventh (‘ nisada ’) is said to “ arise from ” the 
independent, the Abhinihita, and the Ksaipra varieties of the Svarita. 
Thus the independent Svarita as in kanyd , the Abhinihita as in so 
brant, and the Ksaipra as inkrdhl svasmdn were said to “ produce ” 
the seventh note (‘ nisada ’) in the musical scale. The sixth note 
(‘dhaivata’) “proceeded from” the Tairovyanjana and the Pada- 
vftta varieties of the Svarita—e.g., the Tairovyanjana Svarita as in 
ArjdsvaCi and the Padavjtta as in tA arnnat “ produced ” the sixth note. 
The fifth note (‘ pancama ’) “ proceeded from ” the PraSlisfa and Prati- 
hata varieties of the Svarita. Thus the Praslista in swigata- and the 
Pratihata in ise tva produced ” the fifth note in the musical scale. 2 

1 gandhdralco' mudhyama uccajatah 
fia4jareabhau dvau nihatodbhavau stah 
sapancamo dhaivatajrc nifadah 
trayah svardA ca svaritat tu jatah. 83 . 

Com. : gdndhardUyascarah madhyamah laddkhyastarcU ca uccajala uddatasiaraj 
jato bhavatx, etc. (a. p. 11, footnote 3.) 

1 tatrdpi nityo nihitaA ca te *tra 
Jcfaipro ni^ddasvarahetavah syuh . 84 . 

Com.: tatrdpi iasmin svaritavmye' pi ye nUyabhinihitaksaiprdh. 

svaritds te 'tra praJcarane nijddasvarahetavah syur 
nifddaevarasya karananity arthah . 
^aihaiUimasvdrakapddatptlau 
sydtdm tutha dhaivalahetubhutau . 86 . 

Com.: tairovyanjanai ca pajaijilakhyati ca dhaivatasvarahelubhiitau sydtdm. 
prailistaprdtihatdbhidhdnau 
sydtdni tathd pancamakdrant tau. 86 . 
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• 1 » nmceed from ” the low accent if it belonged 

- 

-r of tho 

musical scale Originate from the three accents of the spoken language. 
But this Siksa differs from the PariSiksa as regards the particular 
musical notes originating from the accents in question. *° raccord ^ 
to this Siksa the seventh and the third (and not the fourth and the 
third as the PariSiksa asserts) proceeded from the high accent,^ 
second and the sixth (and not the first and the second, as thePanfcksa 
asserts) originated from the low accent; while the first and the fourt 
and the fifth notes proceeded from the Svarita accent 

The commentators do not explain what these authorities actually 
meant when they said that the various musical notes arise from 
the three accents. Three interpretations of this phraseology ar 

^ I. These authors actually believed in the linguistic origin of music. 
Compare similar opinions in modem times, according to whic p am* 
song has been characterized as ‘ the blossoming of tne tome accent. 

II. It was “ only an instance of artificial systematization on the 

part of these authors,” as Burnell maintains. 1 

III. It may have been mere symbolic representation, with which 

Indian scientific literature copiously abounds. 

I. As regards the first interpretation, there are indications, in 
some Sanskrit works on music, of the tendency to attach greater 
importance to human song than to instrumental music, and to connect 
song with human speech. Thus the leading Sanskrit work on music, 
viz. the Samgitaratnakara, 5 states that “ music is of three kinds, vocal, 
instrumental, and the dance But the dance follows instrumental 

1 athdnuddttau yadi dirghahrasvau 
hetu ca sadjarsabhayoh tcramena. 88 . 

* §S, p. 424: udMenipadagdndh&rav anudatta rtabhadhaivatau, svaritaprabhavd 
hy ete fadjamadhyamapancamdh. 

* Jules Comb&rieu, “ Music: its Laws and Evolution/ p. 167. 

4 ^Lktantravy&karana, p. xivii. 

•Li: J 

gilam vddyanvkUha nftyam trayam samgitam ucyate Zi. 
nftyam vddydnugam proktam vadyam gUdnuijtti ca, 
ato gitam pradhanatvad atrdddv abhidMyaU* 24. 
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music, while instrumental music follows vocal music. Hence, owing 
to its predominance, we shall firsts describe vocal music.” The author, 
in another passage, 1 ultimately traces vocal music to the tone, but states 
that “ this tone, the product of energy and breath, is first manifested 
in the form of articulate sounds (of the alphabet), from which arise 
words, and words lead to sentences.” According to this, then, k nguage 
was the immediate, if not the ultimate, cause of vocal music, which, 
in its turn, dominated instrumental music and the dance. And accord¬ 
ing to our grammarian, the author of the Narada Silcsa, good music 
depends upon distinctness of pronunciation. Thus it speaks of ten 
kinds of good music, which it respectively designates as “ the coloured, 
the complete, the elegant, the cheerful, the distinct, the loud, the 
gentle, the balanced, the delicate, and the sweet.” Of these, the 
* distinct * music was defined as that which consists in the proper 
expression of grammatical forms—viz. “ words, the meanings of words, 
roots and suffixes, the augment, verbal and nominal derivatives, 
compounds, verbs, particles, prefixes, accent, gender, cases,” etc. 2 
These facts indicate that, according to the authors of the Samgltarat- 
nakara and the Narada Siksa, music and language were closely connected. 
A much earlier work than the SamgTtaratnakara (circa thirteenth 
century), viz. Bharata’s Natya Sastra (fifth century a.d.), does not 
attribute similar predominance to vocal music, but even this work 
speaks of a type of music which was said,to be exceedingly liked by 
the gods, and which he designates as the “ Gandharva.” 3 This 
Gandharva had “ three aspects—viz., pitch, rhythm, and language. 
This language consists of vowels, consonants, syllables, Sandhi, cases, 

gUatn ndddlmakam vadyarn nddavyaklyd praAasyate 
tad dvaydnugatam njitam nadadhinam alas trayam. I. 2, 1. 
nadena vyajyaU varnah padam varndt padad vacah 
vacaso vyavahdro ’yam nadadhinam idam jagat. I. 2, 2. 
nalcdram prdnancmdnam dakaram analam viduh 
jatah prdndgnisamyogdt tena nado' bhidhiyate. I. 3, 6. 

$S, pp. 401-2: gdnasya tu daSavidha gunavftlih , lad yatha raktam pvrnam 
alamlqrtam prasannam vyaktam vikruftam Mak^atiam sukumdram madhuram iti 
gurxah . . . vyaktam ndma padapaddrtha-prakrti-mterdgamalopakrt-taddhitadamdM - 
dhdtunipdtopasarga - . . . vibhaktyartha-vatanandm samyag updddne vyaktam ity 
ucyate. 

Chap. 28, 9-10: atyartham iffam devdnam tathd pritikaram punah, gandharva - 
ndm ca yasmdd dhi tasmdd gdndharvam ucyate , etc.; gdndharvam trividham vidydt 
svaraldlapaddlmakam , etc. 


1KO 

the nature of accent 

t the verb, the prefix, and the particles.” The eta connectioa 
,he noun, the'■ f , kerefore apparc „t in theee works, though the 

““ ; “ t„ be inclined to establish « carnal connection between 

later works seem this ooint however, wo. not definite. Thus 

T l' el g i < ' k * "which, as already mentioned above, attributes the 

notes to the three accents, states ,n another passage that the 
mMie * 1 " 0le , “ m ,„ ical 8Ca le •• arise ” from the various organs of 

TT T The hlnot arise, from the throat, the second from the 
f Uhe third from the nose, the fourth from the chest, the fifth from 
iThei the chest and the throat, the sixth from the forehead and 
t seventh from a co-operation of all the organs.- Moreover, both 
the Narada Siksii and the SamgTtaratnakara, which seem to find a causal 
connection between music and human speech, mention in other passages 
some animals which are said to produce notes in the musical scale 
For instance, according to the Narada Siksa, “ the first note is uttered 
by the peacock, the second by the cow, 2 the third by goats and sheep, 
the fourth by the heron, the fifth by the cuckoo in the springtime, 
the sixth by the horse, and the seventh by the elephant. It is 
possible, however, that these parallel analogies from the brute creation 
were given only to illustrate what, in the author’s view, actually 
occurred only in the human voice, just as short and long quantities 
were measured in terms of the cries of certain birds (see p. 179). Or 
they may have discovered the infancy of the causal connection between 

1 &>, p. 411: 

kanthdd vttisthate sadjah Sirasas tv rsabhah smjrtah 
gdndhdras tv anundsikya uraso madhyamah svarah 
urasah sirasah kanlhad ucchritah pancamah svarah 
lalaiad dhaivatam vidyan nisddam sarmsandhijam. 

Cf. Bh5§ik£ Sutra, III. 19-244. 

2 The gradation of pitch mentioned above in the different animals seems to 
be fairly accurate; but it is curious that the author puts tne cow s note higher 
than that of the peacock. 

* 6S, p. 407: 

padjam vadati mayuro gdvo rambhanti carpabham 
ajavik* tu gdndharam bra unco vadati madhyamam 
• pu$pasddhdrane kale kokild vakti pancamam 

aiva8 tu dhavivatam vakti nisddam vakti kuhjarah. 

Cf. Samglta-Ratnakara, I. 3, 48: 

mayuraedta kachdga-kraunca lcokila -da rdu rd. h 
gajas ca sapta §a4jddin kramad uccdrayanty ami . 
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music and inarticulate speech even in the primitive stages of the 
animal kingdom. 

Our authorities, then, indicate some faint ideas of a general theory 
of a causal connection between music and language, but I have not 
come across any passage in which they have definitely worked out 
the theory. 

II. According to another interpretation of this view, which was 
suggested by Burnell, it was only an instance of artificial systematiza¬ 
tion on the part of these authors. He maintains that these authors 
attempted “to identify absolutely the accents with certain definite 
musical notes. . . . The pitch of the accents is merely relative, and 
the attempt to fix them absolutely by certain definite notes is merely 
one more instance of the spirit of artificial systematizing that meets 
one everywhere in Indian literature.” This reason, however, cannot 
be accepted because, firstly, the wording of the text does not imply 
the identification of the accent with musical notes. The text used by 
Burnell was of the Narad a Siksa, 1 and even in this we find “ smrita- 
prabhavah ( arising from Svarita ”). Now when B is said to arise 
from A, it does not imply that A=B. It rather suggests either a 
causal connection between A and B or a symbolic representation of 
A in terms of B. Now it has been shown above that the idea of a 
causal connection between accent and musical notes may have possibly 
occurred to our grammarians. If, however, it did not occur to them, I 
t nk it very probable that arise ’ indicated a symbolic representation 
of accent in terms of musical notation. And this representation is 
not “ artificial systematization.” It has been done in modem times, 

with a touch of living reality, by Professors Daniel Jones 2 and Kling- 
hardt.* b 

, ^ e 8€€ * ^en, that Indian grammarians had observed a living 

musical phenomenon in Vedic accent, and they tried to describe the 
phenomenon of accent in terms of parallel facts which they had 
observed in music proper. That this was not an “ artificial systems- 

karana^)^^*'*” 6 a ® a * n *l uo ted from Burnell's Edition of Rktantravya- 

wtotte nifddagandh&rav anwtette ffabhadhaimtau 
svarilaprabhavd hy ete fadjamadhyanuipancamal k. 

_ \l I £ t0nati0n Cttrvc *> and Outline of English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, 

pp. Job II. 

* “ French Intonation.” 
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tization ” but the observation of a living connection between music 
and accent is further corroborated by the Samhitopanisad Brahmaija, 
according to which, in several chants of the Samaveda, the low accent 
becomes high—e.g., “in the Samhita text of the Samaveda, the 
syllable tn is marked low, but in the Parka hymn it is sung very 
high,” 1 while “ during a musical series in which the third note was 
followed by the second, and the second by the first (3:2:1), ‘the 
high becomes the highest’ ( uddttatarrui ), and is designated as 
uduha” 2 

These facts indicate that our authorities had observed a living 
connection between accent and music, and that it was not a case of 
mere u artificial systematization,” for the accent varied with different 
musical conditions. It also seems to have varied with different 
dialects, as another passage of the same Brahmana indicates. It 
refers to certain schools in which the syllable which was pronounced 
as high in the Larigala school was said to be articulated low in other 
schools, and vice versa. 3 

We have, unfortunately, no means at present of estimating the 
accuracy of the details regarding the relation of accent to the various 
notes in the musical scale. And yet these passages strikingly indicate 
the general view-point of Indian grammarians regarding accent, 
showing that by accent they meant predominantly a musical accent. 
The relation of the Svarita accent to the highest notes in the musical 
scale, mentioned by the Pari&ksa, is another interesting point, which 
seems to tally with the Rg Prat.’s observation that the first half-mora 
of the Svarita was higher than the high accent. 4 If the Svarita was 
the origin of the highest musical notes, its intonation was likely to be 
high enough to render at least conceivable the extraordinary theory 
of the Rg Prat, regarding the Svarita. I say 4 extraordinary ’ because 
the Vedic Svarita generally arose out' of the low accent when the 

1 BurnelTs Edition, p. 20: 

44 sarvatrodattesv anudattani ” iti* 

Com.: areikammhitayam “ vl ” varno *nudattah pajhitah , sa parkasdmni 
afivoccair giyate. . 

* Ibid., pp. 27-28: t r tlyaprabhrfinam udattatamah kaM svaro bhavaU tam 
uduha ityacakpate . 

3 Ibid., p. 29. 

4 III. 2, 3: tasyoddUataroddttdd ardhanuUrdrdham eva vd. 
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latter was preceded by the high accent. That the succeeding low 
accent should thereby start higher than even the preceding high accent 
seems to be an unusual phenomenon. And yet, if the resultant Svarita 
was observed to be related to the highest musical notes, the high pitch 
of its starting-point was possibly an actual phenomenon in the Vedic 
pronunciation noticed by the Rg Prat. Moreover, the rise of the low 
tone to the level of the preceding high tone has been actually discovered 1 
in Sechuana, an African language, and it is not impossible that the 
preceding high tone in some languages may be a rising tone, and that 
rise may be carried into the following syllable. A phenomenon of 
this kind (as Professor D. Jones tells me) is found in Norwegian, where 
the tones are spread over a stressed syllable and one or more unstressed 
syllables in certain connections. 


While the above facts indicate that accent, according to Indian 
grammarians, was predominantly musical,, it is not unlikely that some 
authorities implied by accent a combination of both musical and stress 
accent. For according to Uvata, Patanjali, and Kaiyyafc, breath 
plays an important part in the production of accent. Thus, commenting 
on the Eg Prat., III. 1, Uvata defines the high accent as that which is 
due to the upward movement (tension) of vocal organs caused by 
breathy while the low accent is defined as that which is due to the 
downward movement (relaxation) of vocal organs caused by breath . 2 
Patanjali does not accept this definition of accent, not because he does 
not belie\ e in the leading part played by breath in the production of 
accent, but because the definition does not give a fixed standard of 
determining what is high and what is low. 

„ Thus > commenting on Pai*ini, I. 2, 29, I. 2, 30, Patanjali remarks: 

Hig and low do not denote a fixed object (in other words, they are 
re ative terms). The same sound may be high for one person and 

i° T ano ^ er P 618011 * Thus when a person is reading to another, 
e hearer may say, ‘ Why are you screaming so high ? Speak low/ 
e another person may say to the same reader, ‘ Why are you 
muttering between your teeth ? Speak high/ What is extremely 
g or a man of poor breath may be extremely low for a man of strong 

J-teniel Jones; vide his 44 Sechuana Reader/* p. 37, where the 
particle le ‘ with ^ )ecome8 high when preceded by the high-toned 

vUranJt ™ v dyunxmiUam urdhvagarnanam gdtrundm tenocyate aa uddltah, 

vUramhho narnddhogamanarp gdlrdnurp vdyunimittam. * 
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b,mh High ttud low being, therefore, relative term., both.from the 
standpoints of the hearer and the speaker, Patanjali nses the terms 
high and low with reference to the nations parts of the vocal' ^ 

“ In articulating.the high accent,” as Kruyyata so) , . 

part of the articulating organ, by coming into contact with b^h m 
Llled into play." According to these authorities, then, it was the 
ST part of the articulating organs that constituted a tad 
Ldard for determining whether the accent was high or low a£ that 
was the invariable factor of the production of accent. 
representation of the particular accent, aceordmg to the 
Yajusabhusaoa* and the commentary on the Pmtijna Sut . 
be made by a movement of the hand. Thus ,n the low accenh the 
right hand was to be placed or moved near the heart; m 
die high accent, the hand was to be near the himd; whde“ ** ™ 
of the Svarita, the hand was to be near the ear. Bu , as 
these movements of the hand in the direction of the head, the h , 

the ear were symbolic. , , , ,, p 5r ;4iWfia 

Thus, with reference to these movements of th? hand, • 

points out that the high accent occurs when the effo 19 
towards the lower part of the vocal organ. The head, then, represen^ 
the upper part, the ear the central or transverse part, and th 

the lowest part of the articulating organ. , . .. . > 

This theory, which attributes the accent to’the various ’ 

if I may use the expression, of the vocal organs, may P^ 991 
to the raising of the larynx for the high pitch, and its bwermgfor 
the low pitch, and if it was intended m this sense, it was 9 -ititudw 
reason which led Patanjali to localize the accent in the v an 

1 idem uccanicam onavasthilapaddrthalcatn. 

tad eva hi kancit praty uccair bhavati kanett T*« » 
nlcaih. evam kamcit kaJcid adhlydmm aha 
roriiyase ’tha nicair vartatdm it*, tam eva tathc J 
apara aha kim antardantaketuidhifa uccairvartatam tit. 

* On Pin.. I. 2, 29, 30: eknsmtms tdlv&dike Nige4a: 

urdhvabhdgenoccdryamdtia uddltah, adhurabhdganwpan 

urdhvabhdgdvacchinnavayusamyogenety arthuh. ^ Q a 99. 

* uccair upzribhzge jdtena prayaluenoccaryamitW uddtu - t diavardmm utpattau 
. . . evam haatascaravinydaam uddtUidinam 

kdrandny aha. On 81. t . , daksinuhaskndHU- 

4 I. 4-6 (Benares Edition): h[dy aauddtlah h{daya J* 

Jjiii_T_ t .. _ 1 i__iTi.' I.li/ttwil1 
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of the vocal organs was the need to determine a fixed standard of accent 
for all speakers and hearers. There is no doubt that this theory of 
accent, according to which the high accent proceeds from the highest 
part of the vocal organ, does not help us to determine whether accent, 
according to Indian grammarians, was decidedly musical or tonic. 
And yet the fact that Patanjali and Nageia attribute the high accent to 
the higher part of the vocal organs coming in contact with breath ”— 
this fact indicates that the element of breath-force was not entirely 
excluded from the Indian grammarians’ view of accent. But the 
predominance of the musical accent, even according to these writers, 
is quite plain. Thus Kaiyyafa, while expounding Patanjali’s theory 
of accent, remarks, “ In this w»y the word ‘ high ’ means the higher 
part of the vocal organ, while * low ’ means the lower part of the organ. 
These particular accents can be learnt by practice, and should be 
understood as being like the notes in the musical scale.” 1 A comparison 
with the notes in the musical scale, then, clearly implies that the Indian 
grammarians meant by accent predominantly a musical accent, though 
pro ably they did not entirely exclude from it a combination with 
stre^-accent. I say only ‘probably, 5 because when they attributed 
tbe high accent to the breath coming in contact with the higher part 
o e articulating organ, the mere mention of ‘ breath 5 does not 
necessarily indicate that the resultant accent in their opinion was 
8 ress accent, for the breath-element is not absent from the productive 
actors of musical accent, just as it is not absent from the musical 
tones of the human voice. 

The Pari^iksatlka Yajusabhusai^a holds the * altitude 9 theory 
o y symbolic and secondary, meant only to help the reciter 
m e artic tion of various accents by the movement of the hand, 
remar in this connection: “In the articulation of the high 
t 5 6 0I ^ * s dieted towards the upper part of the vocal organs, 
n he articulation of the low accent, effort is directed towards the 
r part of the vocal organs. After thus describing the play of the 
urjng t e articulation of accents, the author now proceeds to 
describe the cause, of the production of various accents. 552 

These causes are, in the case of high accent, tension (lit. ‘ length ’) 


C<KCa 7 ^ anenordhvabhd 9° OrhyaU nicair tty adharabhdgah. abhyd - 
^maUwrnycUcvyarn svaravU m h .adjadivad vijneyak. 

1 Cl. footnote 3 on p. 163. 
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* which has been also quoted by Patanjali on 

? T 2 29 i Two of the conditions mentioned in this theory- 

vk," tension of the organs 

r - 

its wideness in the case of low accent-would have e ^ pirat ory, 

only stress-accent had been intended, for a high accent, if expiratory, 

2d have required a copious evasion of ^ ^ 

widening, and not narrowing, of the cavity of the throat. * 
w 6 then, indicates that musical accent was *•*“““£ 
intended, though the other two conditions mentioned do n 

the possibility of stress-accent. . Wpmrets 

The PariSiksatfka Yajpsabhusapa, therefore, ngh y rp 
the ‘altitude’ theory to be only symbolic (though it may ^ 
natural basis, for people have generally the tendency o 
head for a high note, and to lower it for a low note), the move 
the hand in the direction of various organs being only an accessoy 
help to the reciter. In addition to this accessory movment of the 
hand, the Carayaniya Siksa also mentions the movement of7 > 
and remarks, “ One should always articulate accent F°F rl y> * 

the direction of the accent by a movement of the hand- 
of high accent, one should cast a contracted glance 0 e r 0 ^ 

on the junction between the nose, the cheeks, and the eyebro . 

yad gdlradairghyam d r dhata ca yd dhvaneh 
tathdnutd kattfhabilasya yd ca 
etdni kurvanti ca iabdam uccair 
yad dhrasvatd yd mtdutd starasya 
yd vistftd kanthabilasya caitdh 

kardnUabdam nihatam ca nityam. 

(Pari 81, 82.) 

* M8. Gottingen, Fol. 0: samam naram pathen 
pradariayet, yad rani gacchati sthdnam tad dhastena prut ' u^utaaifay* 

vxduh. _ their 
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TTiese secondary movements of accessory organs, like the movements 
of a musical conductor’s stick, may have offered something like a fixed 
standard for the regulation of accent in Vedic recitals, but the Pari- 
siksatika is right in interpreting that neither these accessory move¬ 
ments nor the various altitudes of the vocal organs were the causes of 
accent and if Patanjali’s fixed standard be taken in this restricted 
sense of accessory guidance, his theory may be accepted, though it 
does not help us to determine the essential nature of Vedic accent. 

Accent and Quantity. 

mentions an interesting theory, according to 
c e final syllable of a word has the low accent, if the penul- 

ifc has the kigh accent, if the penultimate'is 
principle ^ " h ° Wever ’ refuses acce Pt the theory as a general 

Tie passage in which this theory has been mentioned, first enumer- 
wor in the Taittiriya Aranyaka which end in two syllables with 
g accent e.g., avalumjidtu, which occurs in X. 24, 1, X 25 1 
0f ,1,e ” rorf have been only on the pern*, 

" 0bj “ tor “Wrt. that an enumeration 
a Ml]U T° r 5 “ “"'““aty. tor “the high accent of the final syllable 

timate (as I!’’’i ** P rinci P le ‘hat with a short penol- 

- t "' 6 e “ m|,,e) ‘ he ^ “y |kbk high 

occurs W *♦ ' o\\ ever, states that this phenomenon often 

but rt cannot be accepted as a general principle, for “it is 
n t? by anch eaample, a, ' tilth, * rw< f* 

penultimate: unl^nted m fimr rt, k 8 rt tlUt th * correspondence long 

short penultimate: accented final, 


iTp^ibly mc^nt^h WCe be ^ ween the e y es -” According to Sir E. D. Ross, 

the ^sr y ^^ ;s --- covcred ” note ’ in which 

irviivdkyaivad evddyant^Z^tiJh^ ^ aValumpdt “ ” iU vdkyadvaycuya 
«Uyam, Punar atra grahanam vyartham iti cet. 

niyamartham atra graharuirn l, W ' udi>Ua -dvayariUiniyamabhavena tan- 

1-«4i ^Zya^^lT^T tan ? yama «““***rM 

tetyalt, laghuA cet tad uAah u pantyas tu guruh sydc cen nikatam tatra 
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often occurs in Vedic words. This is true of word. Hb the 
following: 


Short Penultimate. 

pUA 

pittih 

paid 

pade 

prajd 

purd 

<f$u 

ay dm 


Loho Penultimate. 

devena 
deva 
kdmah 

devebhih 

vdri 
Sdtruh 
yajndsya 
vdcam 

*e SJtl rightin -i-7® 
if it i, accepted as a general pnncple, as the followmg 

will show: 

Long Penultimate. 
agnim 
pitrd 
pitre 
k{?ndh 
lcumdrdh 
rvdrdh 


sakhydh 

svargdh 


Short Penultimate. 
agnina 
agndye 
gdtih 
gdtim 
svdsuh 
sddah 
jdgat 
yuvd 


It is not unlikely, however, tb^ accent, when it 
a later stage in the developmen o auan tity of the penultimate 

was converted into a stress-accen . development 0 f this 

syllable seems to have played some partm ^ Qut by Pro fessor 
stress-accent, although, as has been rig i l qq the qua ntity of 
Turner, 1 the opinion that Prakrit stress * general principle for 

the penultimate syllable cannot be accepted as a gen 

all Prakrits. , * least, became stressed 

The long penultimate, in some examp ' " .^Prakrit tella. It 
— e.g., Skr. fcoco-=Prakrit kacca-\ ^kr. , by t he Siksa refers 
is not unlikely, then, that the theory raea left the final 

to the stress-accent of the penultimate, which may 
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ft?** r ■ ^*• —■» *— 

«™ «* «cce»„, JS 

°f the secondary accent 1 which i f ^ Ie er to fc ^ e development 
Samkrit and pfafaft “ **“ n °‘ i “ d “ *• Ifr stages o( 

the Vaidikabliarana 2 nnnfA D aL 

* ®M. according to S 

consonant ” was lenvfhcn .1 t 1 ,la ntity of a Svarita-receiving 

<• *. ;; iie ^ » f s ™“* 

stage (i.e., the low accent) W. , ^ ° W accent - ^ second 

but only in the consonants h T’ SOmetimes does not occur in vowels, 

these consonants are called ‘ Sva° ’t*™ ad ^ Unc ^ 8 to tbose vowels, and 

pronounced without a longer duration”* 1 '™ 8 CUmot then be 

s sitter #£ 

tone is rr:r a bgh ^ ^ 2 

^ t in a liuk Mv tST*"* 8 ? ” “ 

similar phenomenon. “ P '° nunciafclon seems to illustrate a 
quantity of the consonants 5 P , measurements have shown that the 
pronounced with a high-falling * “ Lahndi WOrds * and H 
the case of /it and lid(a) whirl!* ° n °’ W&S a PP rec iably longer than in 
The average length of d and t iTT) Pr .° n0UnCed with a low monotone, 
and in the latter case 9-12 and 13-7 h !TTu ^ W “ 173 and 167 > 
But this observation regarding of seconds respectively, 

does not seem to be confirmed in the * ei ^ henm S of the consonant 
falling tone of Lahndi as a • , ° f consonan ts after the high- 

measurements showed that th,° r \ aCCe ? t * F ° r s *milar kymograph 
that the average length of the consonant after 

Ib ‘d., p. 240. 

* On Taitt. Prat., I. 37; 

“tom lik^dyim: mnjanana,!l kiil adhik yam 

lt biprajtoi ;-Trr > Zrff3v ahha ? ta,> vardhanU > Procyatnanas 

vyanjandrtham eta ... J “7'*“* ^ddhi-tacanam tadgrahi - 
JWi tadangabhut^u ^oiUtaritaevar^u na 

***** teHdhilcyani ^ara^ CZs2 **«***■ 
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the high-falling tone in bdggi (‘ carriage ’) and vddia (‘ cut ’) was even 
snorter than in the case of baggi (‘ white ’) and vadia (‘ 0 great one !’), 
the average length of g and d in the former case being 15 8 and 91, 
and in the latter case 16-3 and 13-2 hundredths of seconds respectively. 
The phenomenon, however, seems to be true of consonants following 
the high-falling tone of sentence accent used for emphasis. 
















CHAPTER XI 
Quantity 

™ itr r d j'r* ( the g r pi ? ! of . s,,und8 Aort ’ ‘o'* p"* 

be duration. As the Paniniya Siksa savs u 1 

romtTd"'* !' P 'T 1 “ <ie ‘ em “ ed *>7 From the stTd’ 

clt "P"* ™ Mid to be of throe kinde-vie., 

of J , ' e AC “' di ” g to K »wato- the quantity 

speech, the ratio being 91 iT'lleT °° C ' tl “' d more tha " 1 “** 
was one-third +1 g •' . ' T e quantlt y of sound in slow speech 

Kaiwat ^ i, an m mt ' erme ^^ ate speech, the ratio being 12-16 

g*yy.toto h. perception of thie ratio with n peycho-physicn, 

1VZT r™“. ?*“ 0i tle Tlo m«« 12:9 

nerve of the h " d ™P s 0,thc ncrvorn 8 ui<J flow from the Suaunmi 

number of dronsTIh“ h '“ h “” i “‘ ermediate whiie the 

ops in the case of quick speech is nine.” 
speech ThI V C GXaCt ra f° ° f qUantit ^ be^een these three kinds of 

^SThe^ TH WMe “ 

proportion 3 • 4 • n , ' TT ’ he ? ktantra Vyakarana 3 maintains the 

the^CstL 2 ; u t' d e “ i “ “° me a “ hMiti » 8 

interval between 0 ^- ‘, A ,ng to the &ksa,‘ the 

quick sounds hi ***!** ° mterme ^ iate sounds was one more than in 

'•Two ZTl’ thC Dte " al bct ''“" ■ -*• »' "low ™*U wan 
m quick sounds, the proportion being 1 : 2 : 3 .” 

1 6S, p. 379: 

, Qn _ . . hr<UV0 rf5r?Aa * *** iH *Wmd act. 

wvapamyaphaldni 'JaLntT^d na ZtTh V0C ^f rayati wkiari ^ilcaya yasyd 
*ravanti. nddikd, according to vrUau dvadaia phalanx 

the drop* 0 f nectar flowinc from tlr ’ **?* the Su?umi ?a nerve, and phalanx 

3 Page 10; drutdwim mnt - i. !* neTVe w ^ en *t is in unison with the universe. 
tdydrn. n ^“.catutkala madhyumdydm, pancakald vxlambi- 

* On ftg Prat., XIII. 98. 

‘ 84 "■ m ’**"<*+« lyktr ***** „ Wtalia . 
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It is difficult to judge how far the above ratios of duration were 
accurate I have consulted in this connection a leading authority 
on shorthand, Principal Holland (of Pitman’s School, London), and 
he informs me that “ cither the maximum or the minimum rate of 
speech would be difficult to ascertain, as speech is an individual matter. 

Roughly, one can say that the average rate of speaking in 
ordinary conversation is round about 140 words per minute. Lecturers 
vary from 120 up to 200 , the latter rate being for short spurts only.” 
Now if a ratio of duration be taken from these figures, it would roughly 

.140*60 . 140x60 

vary between 2:3 (i.e., :60 ^ and 13:15 ^ 1 ‘ e *’ 160 ~ : ^ 

for quick and intermediate speech respectively. The former ratio 
would then nearly approach Kaiyyata’s (9: 12 ), while the latter would 
roughly approach the results given by Uvata’s authorities (16:20). 
These figures, then, indicate that the calculations of Indian gram¬ 
marians were not merely fanciful, but were based upon considerable 
observation. 

Our grammarians prescribed the use of these three kinds of speech 
under different conditions. Thus according to Rg Prat ., 1 “quick 
speech should be used in Vedic recitals, intermediate in business, and 
slow during instruction.” The MandukI Siksa 2 recommends the use 
of intermediate speech, for “in slow speech defects can be easi y 
detected, while in quick speech sounds are indistinct. But a well- 
educated teacher gifted with a good voice may use any of these three 

forme fiTkOOrll 51 

So when the question of fixing a standard of quantity arose the 
basis selected was intermediate speech. Thus the Kalamrnaya '?»> 
a manuscript work exclusively devoted to quantity, states in 
connection that “ we cannot speak of time as being uniform m e 
case of vowels, consonants, and the pause in all the \ariou. ' 
speech. This treatise (on duration) is based on intermediate speech, 
for other kinds of speech have been prohibited by the Pratisa c yas 
It is evident that intermediate speech, which presumably rtpresen 


1 v. 21. «§S, P-463. 

’ svaravama-virdmiixdm bhxnnavOg-vrttxvarttindm 

aika-rupyetui Mlasya kathanam nopapadyate. • 
madhijamdm cHrxtya maya ceyaiix k?Uh 

prdliidkhye nixidhyanye yasmat aaita bodhyate. 
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ordinaiy conversation, was the only practical basis for the definite 
determination of quantity. 1 

Quantity Independent of Quality. 

Patanjali maintained that quantity did not affect the quality of a 
sound. For, as Kaiyyata explains it, when a pot is perceived again 
and again, it does not appear to be different. It is the same pot, and 
is perceived to be the same pot, in spite of our observation for a short or 
a long tune. Duration does not affect its identity. In the same way, 
a sound say the vowel o, is not really affected by duration, though 
apparently it is. “ In slow speech o is repeatedly heard, but it is the 
same o, and is peiceived as the same a.” This appears to be a piece 
of ingenious subtlety, by which Kaiyyata conceives of a comparatively 
long a as if made up of a series of short aaaa, and. if he seriously meant 
it, he was wrong, for a breach in the continuity of a long vowel has no 
phonetic basis. But, as the succeeding paragraphs will show, it does 
not seem that he really meant it, for he, with all Indian grammarians, 
believes sound to be ultimately indivisible. 

Again, continues Kaiyyata, a drum-beat is heard, sometimes for 
a short time, sometimes for a long time, and sometimes for a very long 
time, but it is the same drum-beat. It is like three persons starting on 
a journey, one goes in a car, another on a horse, and the third on foot 
mo cs of progression which are respectively quick, slow, and very 
slow. But the road by which they proceed on their journey is the 
same throughout. The road, being the substratum, is not affected by 
duration. It is the same for all the three. “ From this standpoint 
sound has two aspects, apparent and real {vaikrta and prakrta). 

- pparent sound is affected by duration, and we then call it short, long, 

aorf P U ?' „ Rea , mUUd “ S P ho ^> an indivisible, sonorous whole, 
and is not affected by duration.” 1 

quantity o^a^orti 5th Editl0n ’ 257 > where he defines “ the natural 
tion of an accented T1 1 **- ^ rmmmum tlme required for the distinct articula- 
. On P^i f, S m intermediate speech (bei miUlerem Redetcmpo)." 

tathd vilambitduam \ P unar tyfyarndno 'pi na bhedam avalambate, 

bkinnabhinnair Ih ™™ VrUl * U hrasvadirghaplutas tu svata eva 

iU ***** kdlabh *M- yathd prayatnavaiad 

ca eZ ¥*“■* ■*•*"“** *** cirL Scic cirutaram 

. r“WupalaUhmam kalabkedo vifayaaya tv abheda eva. tarn evadhvCmam 
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What, then, is the function of the individual sounds which con¬ 
stitute a word? Each individual sound, says Bhartrhan, creates 
an impression (lit. ‘seed’) in the human mind, which is able (bt. 

< ma ture ’) to perceive the word when the last sound has been hear . 

In other words, the mind receives the impressions of individual 
sounds, but it is only the last sound with the cumulative effect o 
the previous impressions that enables'the mind to perceive the 
word. Individual sounds, then, arc only a means to an end-vu., 
the manifestation of the really indivisible whole-the word, techmca y 
called “Sphota.” “It is this Spho(a that is the sole reab y in 
linguistics; the parts, viz., the individual sounds, have only an illusive 

The above discussion shows that Kaiyyata did not really mmUm 
the breach of continuity of individual sounds. When ' 

speaks of a long 3 as a repetition of .several short o ..he onl y res .. U 
to imagery in order to support k.s thesis that the qua . y » 

no. affected by ire quant,ty. This is further correborered by thejaet 

that Patanjali strongly maintains the continuity 

coming in immediate contact with other sounds. ere . . ’ 

say. Patanjali, that time is a neeesmy element in the P—“ 

of every group of sounds, and that no two sounds can be 

uttered by the same speaker. Nagefe- thus illustrate,.it utrem.ee 

of different sounds, like the various orgarnc “ ove “ e “^ V 

cannot be simultaneous. In sounds as well as in e a |thouch 

meats, “ there is always a sequence of different 

this time-element, owing to its minuteness, is not pere av • “ ■ 

says Patanjali, sequence does not affect the contmuity ^ 
sounds, when uttered one after the other, have a,^^“pereK 
whether they are pronounced in quick, interne la e, __ 


-- . evatn tarhi sphofah 

rathika ahi gacchaty ddvikaA arena padatis c» re P^' dhvanir isyate, 

let* dSmaif, 

vfttibhede nimiltatvam vailqtal,i pratipadyate. V y P® * 

1 Vakyapadlya, I. 85-86: ..mrimkaudm buddhau 

nddair Z talljdyam antyena 

iahdo 'vadharyaU. a«Uai cdntardle yon chhabdan aehU gamyate p 
sa graharwpdya eva sah. 

2 On Panini, I. 4, 109: - t ^sn t /nvdvacchinnakriydh ksana* 

vastuto yatndyaugapadyam eva narttakyd nat 

bhedcnaiva kdlasaukwiydl tu tadagraha tty d yu t • 
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Continuity of sounds is not confined, only to quick speech. The relative 
proximity of two sounds is therefore the same in all the three varieties 
of speech. For, continues Pataiijali, contiguity here means that the 
continuity of the sounds is not broken, though their perceptibility in 
time may differ . 1 For instance, the contact of an elephant with 
another, or the contact of a mosquito with another, is the same, 
relatively speaking, although the space which their bodies occupy is 
different. But “ the difference of space does not affect the degree of 
continuity or proximity which the elephant and the mosquito have 
to their fellow beings.”* 

In connection with his theory of the continuity of two sounds 
Pataiijali makes a very interesting observation. He states that “ the 
proximity of two sounds also implies the continuity of voice. Thus a 
breathed intervocalic consonant is slightly vocalized under the influence 
of the two adjacent vowels—e.g., c in pacati is affected (lit. ‘ covered ’) 
with the voiced sound from the two adjacent vowels, just as a white 
cloth placed between two red pieces of cloth appears to acquire their 
quality of redness .” 3 This remarkable observation of a living phe¬ 
nomenon, so conspicuously reflected in Prakrit, indicates that it 
had come to the notice of our grammarians as early as the second 

century b.c., and shows how wonderfully accurate their observation 

was. 

To sum up, then, Patanjali’s theory of quantity gives us two main 
principles: ( 1 ) rate of speech does not affect continuity; ( 2 ) quantity 
is independent of quality. The first principle, within certain limits, 
seems to be valid. There is no doubt that quantity often modifies 
the syllabic division of words, but this does not necessarily effect a 
break in the chain of connected speech. And Patanjali is, on the 
whole, right in observing that continuity is not broken even in slow 
speech, if he refers only to normal and unaffected speech. The first 

1 tulyah tamnikarto varndndm drutamadhyamavilambitdsu tfUifu. Icim Icilas 
tarht vtfefah, varndndm tu kdlabhuyastvam. 

1 Kaiyyata on P.:nini, L 4, 100; 

hastino hastind yah samnikarpo maiakasya maJalcena sa tulyah paraspardpekpa 
y yarthah. hastmau mahdntam deiam vyapnuto maiakau tu tvalpam. nairanta- 
ryam tv anava&ftam ity arthah. 

J On Paruni, I. 4, 109: hrdddvirdmah eamhitd . . . atha yatraikah pacaty ekah 
purvaparayof hrddena pracchadyate (Com.: dvayor akarayor ghofamtor rnadhye 
cakaro ghofavan iva lakfyata ity arthah.) lad yathd dvayo raktuyor vastrayor madhyc 
tuklarp vastruin tudgunum upalabhyate. 
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principle therefore indicates that the infinitesimal pause which he 
mentions as occurring between two individual sounds (see P- 173) was 
only a phantasy, and that he did not actually believe in it Kaiyyata s 
explanation that a long o appears to be a repetition of several ob, 
if strictly taken, would be inconsistent with this principle of continuity, 
the statement, however, was presumably an attempt to explain 
symbolically the sequence during the process of a long quantity, which 
modem science describes in terms of vibrations. 

Patanjali’s second principl^-viz., that the d a » 

independent of its quality-is evidently indisputable. Bat B“*aniah 
statement is very suggestive, and opens up a great subject lot mqmry 
—viz., whether our grammarians' classification of the so-called 
and short vowels was actmdly based on a quantitative or .‘ 
difference. The treatment of the co-ordinate vowels m the, I*** 
khyas 1 ,s straightforward; they speak of the long and the short vowels 
as sorudruihmm-simple vowels, based on qjmit.t.tm drtoe^- 
or suwruu (lit. ' of the same colour '), with the 
and way of articulation. But, as well known, both Paomi 
the Vaj Prat, pointed out the hut that short » was do*. -d «mt 
to regard it as the short of long u was only cowato-t Be 
mentary on the Vaj. Frit.’ states in this connec ^ 
tive similarity between u winch is clot* «n^ ^ ^ „ 

possible, but they , he ^ of ,he vowel o 

°“iC“n£ -as W ' th “ “ ^ 

tho^h they ignorwi 1 Equality and quantity. 

As regard R ;ient Only a single line occurs 

our grammarians are, on e ^ ^ oQe mora> but an open 

in the Pamniya Sik^ th ^ ^ certain wtether the author here 

sound has two moras. aU antity or whether he refers to an 

confuses a close vowel with a s short , The Utter 

rr^rsomellir This connection between quahty 

. * Prat., 1.111 VSi- Prtt. I- «. «*• Tut- L * * 

» VIII. 4, 68. ^yetarayos ca vivTtdsyaprayatnayor dvimdlrika- 

w Mo - 

mt \ ^ p . 380: samtam mdlrikam .rheyam m T «m tu dvirhdtrakau. 
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and quantity in many languages is recognized by modem phoneticians ' 
My own pronunciation of the Lahndi vowels shows the same phenom¬ 
enon—viz., a longer quantity in the case of open vowels, but shorter 
in the case of close vowels in similar situations. For kymograph 
measurements have shown that the average duration of the open 
short vowel a in chat was 10 - 10 , but of the closer vowels i and u in 
chxt and chut was 8-5 and 9-7 hundredths of seconds respectively. 

gain, t e average duration of the open long vowel d in rds was 30-9, 
but of the closer vowels t and u in rts and rus was 19 and 26-2 hundredths 
o seconds respectively. The quantity of open and close sounds must 

have of course, varied with different dialects, as it docs in English, 
French, and German.* 


Standards of Quantity. 

The.minimum standard of quantity was called anu, which, however, 
was said to be too delicate ” for perception. 3 Thus the quantity 
of the voiced off-ghde of a final voiced consonant was said to measure 

? 77 W i‘ Ch <,C ° uld not be bribed ” in terms of any other 
standard. The Lomaii Siksa compares the anu to a “ particle (of air) 
reflecting the sun’s rays,”* the spatial comparison being presumably 
intended to convey an idea of its delicate nature. 

Next to this imperceptible scale came a standard which, according 
e Vyasa Siksa, 6 was “just perceptible.” This was called 
paramanu, 7 being equal to two anus; e.g., a consonant was generally 
measured as a paramanu or half-mora. This is another significant 
example of the unimportant position that Indian grammarians ascribed 
to consonants, which, according to this standard, were “ just per- 

ments of EncUsh and ^ C,lrl,Ucl1 dcr Phonetik,” p. 181. From Meyer’s measure- 
in language that do erm ®“ vow * k ,Ies P er8Cn concludes that it is a general rule 

* Danfel !r ^ than 0pen VOWcls “ situations. 

“ FUm * i t>l ut lne °f English Phonetics,” 2nd Edition, p. 104 • Roudet 

EUmentes de Phondtique gdndraic,” p. 234. P ’ 

* Sambhu 8ikji, 46: 

tndntjdvifayo yo 'sdv anur xty ucyate budhaih. 

Vyasa &ksa: koto '« sikfmako ’nuh syat. XXVII. 2 
t V f- Uva ! a on PrSt., VI. 11. 

* SS p. 462: suryaraimipralikM kanikd yalra driyalt. 

? matrardham vypldamdtrakam. XXVII. 2. 

Vij- Prat., I. 61: paramdtiv urdham&lrd . 
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ceptible.” There were perhaps phonetic grounds for this view; for 
final consonants in Sanskrit were incompletely articulated, and even¬ 
tually disappeared; while intervocalic consonants also, to a great 
extent, met the same fate. Initial consonants, if members of a group, 
generally belonged to the preceding syllable in connected speech, and 
as in this case their quantity increased, they were said to be doubled, 
their quantity then becoming a full mora according to this standard. 
But it is hardly likely that the quantity of an Initial consonant when 
followed by a vowel was always “ just perceptible. 

Next to the paramanu came the standard actually current vik., 
the mdtra or the mora. The quantity of a mora was analogically 
described in several ways. It was compared by the Vyasa Siksa 1 
to a snap of the finger, by the Narada Siksa 3 to a tw inklin g of the eye, 
by some authorities 3 to a flash of lightning, and by the Rg Prat . 4 to 
“a note of the woodcock.’* In the absence of delicate instruments, 
these comparisons served as useful guides, though the flash of 
lightning 99 was too quick for a mora—the quantity of the short vowel. 

Next to the mora catoe the two-mora standard—the quantity of 
the long vowel—and was compared to the cawing of the crow, while 
the three-mora standard—that of the ultra-long or pluta vowel 
was compared to the “ note of the peacock .” 0 These comparisons also 
were evidently only rough conventional guides, otherwise it was 
hardly likely that the duration of the pluta in connected human 
speech could be actually so long as the note of the peacock. 

The current practical standard of quantity, then, was the mora, 
and was subdivided into four parts, called the four anus . The Cara 
ya^Iya Siksa 0 gives a curious physiological correspondence of these 
anus. The seat of one anu, called the Manddla , was in the heart, 
that of two anus } called the dvirdnava f was in the throat, that o 
three anus was on the front of the tongue; while the mora ^as physio¬ 
logically spoken of as being “ diffused.” Was it mere phantasy, or 
has it some actual basis ? Perhaps it symbolically represents a 


1 XXVII. 3: adgutisphofanam ydvdn idvdn Mas tu matrihah . 

1 §S, p. 432 : nimesakdld mdtrd sydd vidyut kdleti cdpart. 

1 Ibid., op. cit. 

4 XIII. 20 : cdfas tu vadatt mdtrdm. 

1 $g Prftt., XIII. 20. t .- .. dvirA . 

4 MS. Qflttmgon, Folio 76: hpiayasiham manialam vidydi kanlte tn j 
navam t trirdnavam tu jihvdgrt visjtam m&trikam bhavet. ^ 
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feeling of upward diffusion when a comparatively long sound is pro¬ 
nounced, the sound seeming to traverse a wider area and towards the 
higher vocal organs. 


Rules of Quantity. 

The rules of quantity, according to the Kalanirnaya Siksa, were 
of three kinds—viz, “ ( 1 ) those relating to vowels (‘ indivisible sounds ’), 
( 2 ) consonants (‘ adjunct sounds ’), and ( 3 ) the pause .” 1 

There was another item, however, the quantity of which has been 
copiously dealt with in Indian grammatical works—viz, the Anusvara. 
The author presumably included it among either vowels or consonants. 

Quantity of Vowels.— Vowels were classified as short, half-long, long, 
and ultra-long (pluta or vrddha). Of these four, the half-long or 
lefipra deserves particular notice, as it is interesting to note that the 
various gradations of vowels, mentioned by modem phoneticians, 
did not entirely miss the observation of our grammarians. The term 
kfipra ’ (‘ quick ’) occurs in a passage in the Para&ri Siksa, in which 
the ksipra is spoken of as a variety of the long vowel, its quantity 
ing one-half of that vowel. The whole passage may be translated 
as follows: “ The ksipra variety of the long vowel is said to be an 
interval (of a snap ? ) of the finger: the ksipra has one-half the quantity 
of the long vowel. A long vowel cannot be further lengthened (pre¬ 
sumably referring to Sandhi rules, in which two longs=one long). The 
number (of moras) of the fricative is said to be equal to that of a long 
vowel: half of its quantity should be taken as the kfipra 

The quantity attributed to the kfipra, however, seems to be con¬ 
tradictory; for it may be confused with that of a short vowel, which 
also was measured as one-half the quantity of a long vowel. Thus 
in another verse in the same passage the author says, “ With a mora 
,t e vowel becomes long; with a mora reduced, the vowel becomes 
short (hrasva). Know this to be the quantity of a vowel (lit. syllable). 

kola var f^ 1 ’P^ a ' v if a yo 'pi ca, virama-vifayal ceti trividhah 

navifayah m ** n 4 a ' var V/J.h svarah anangatvat mrndmia-vi^ayo vyanja- 

Vy&84 ^ (qUOted 0n P - 1?7,: “WUphotamm yavan tdvdn kolas tu 
rdhamb^i ^rndkkyitam angulyam ekam anlarom, dirghasyd - 

m d * 9luuya *** -a* * 35-5 taL 

comd prakirtila, ufma dirgham sarruUvam ca lefipram kurydt toS^rdhakam. 
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The ksipra is a long vowel.” 1 Unfortunately the author does not 
give any examples of ksipra; but some of the Siksas give examples of 
what they call “ slightly long vowel.” Thus the Ke&vi Siksa states 
that in connected Vedic texts (Samhitapatha) of the Yajasaneyi 
Samhita, “ a short vowel is pronounced slightly long. Thus the % 
in if( tvorje, the short a’s in vdydva stha devdh , the i in pai&n pdhx, will 
be pronounced slightly long.” But when the short vowels are followed 
by a syllable containing a long d, they are not lengthened; e.g., “the 
a and i of savitd , and a (in ja) of ydjamdnasya , are not lengthened.”* 
The non-lengthening of the vowels before long d possibly implies the 
effect of stress on the succeeding syllable, a phenomenon which has 
not been specifically mentioned by Indian grammarians. According 
to the Pratijna Sutra, however, which this Siksa professedly follows, 
only the a of an initial syllable was slightly lengthened; thus the short 
a’s of the initial syllables vd and pa in vdsoh pavitram were slightly 
lengthened, but not the short vowels in vdydva stha, as they did not 
belong to an initial syllable. 3 

Again, the manuscript work the Pari&ksatlka Yajusabhusa^a 4 
points out that a short vowel should be pronounced like a long vowel 
in the Kampa accent (a form of Svarita when it was depressed before 
another Svarita or Udatta), as in pitplevatydm hy^etdt, where the final 
a of pitfdevatyam was to be pronounced “ like a long vowel ” before 
the succeeding Svarita. Perhaps here also a half-long vowel was 
intended. 

The ultra-long vowel was usually called pluta, a term which the 
Vaidikabhara^ia 5 etymologically explains as that which, “like an 
arrow, is far-reaching,” presumably from plu, to “ jump.” Another 
term, vpddha* has also been used, though a few manuscript works 

1 £S, p. 56: mdtrd (?) saha bhaved dirgham hrasvam mdtram vina bhavet , ity 
alcfaram vijaniyat kfipram dirgham bhaved iti . 

1 SS, pp. 147-148: hrasvam kimeid dirgham halyuidkdre halvisargayugvame 
ca na samhitdydm . 

8 III. 5: padyasya samyv. ktakdrasyepad dirghatd ca bhavati. Cf. the modern 
tendency in Nepali to lengthen initial short vowels (according to a private com¬ 
munication from Professor Turner). 

4 sa kampa tvdtra yathdhi dirgham tathoccared dhrasvam api prakampe. 113. 

6 On Taitt. Prftt., I. 30: 

Sarddivad duragdmitvdt pluta ity ucyate . 

• Rktantra-Vy&karana, II. 44: tisro vfddham. 

Loma£I Sik?A, &S, p. 450: hrasvam dirgham tathd vjddham abhigitam tu sdmagah. 
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point, out a distinction between vrfdha and pluta. Thus the Hrasva- 
sa4 ‘‘ P Airrt™ manUflCrii>ttreatise0nthemoras vowels) 

Xi itvr ^ ‘ w ° moras •*« “ “W but. long 

vowel iTt’.eio *! ** V ° WFl ,TOSe from the lon 8 <* ‘be short 

in various contexts: no Sanskrit word with an original ultra- 

long Tw T ^ S ° WheD a Sh0rt vowel ^eame ultra- 

long, it was aptly caUed pluta (“having jumped”) owing to the 

:,J ]0 : a : ge that „^ UnderWent - But when * W vowel became 
*“ J Called ,° n1 !' v ' Mh “ r i-crMoei ”), the change Wag 

mwi but .he? J “v T |, he ,U “‘ ity 0f pluta WM said to be three 

( 7 thF PlUte dii>htl,0 “* s oi “ d «“■ ““"ling 

this Doint^le i m0K3 ' “ -hich his view on 

TnZ w “ “ “ terKtine “ d —*» 

and »wh . ’ u ’ Xordj ' ,g to ’"'‘t'* 4110 sooond element of ai 
to Sakatav&n. 1 tk t ll’l T ok i ecfor states the opinion, attributed 
were »u^r el “‘ ente the -“P**-* « »d «» 

«i on kA° 8 f 0 ™ “ Ct ' Tter ' ,ore ' says the objector, when 

? ’ ‘ ,b ° th their *' eme "‘ 8 8h »“ ld ^fonnly 

in TZZXZ LT“p 1 - he ‘T ° f * ckild *» (uniformly^ 
opinion- he . * Patan J ab - however, does not accept this 

and the'panJyTsik» . ^ “* 9g ^ 

• ja oiKsa, that the second element of the diphthongs 

nyogdd vLlTl dir 9 ha ™ tu malram- 

8inularly, Carayaijfya Sikija, Fol. 6: 

p,Utam dhw ™-mv»h, vrddhas 
nmatram evapi vyanjane tv ardhamdtralce. 

As mentioned by Ra Prat yttt iq ,, 
yvjor ukdra iti Sakalayanah Of Ksi 6 aa ndhge/v tko ’rdham ikara uttaram 
alcaro 'py ekanuitrakah LI' ^ akn,nia J’ a Silo*: 8. aihiraukdrayor ddav 
2 SL -«• matrakau. 

pluta ucyamana vbhaya-viLddih m ^ triva ^ atva remrrwvarnayor iti tayoh 
nr »dngaparipu.rno vardtiate. P ru P nott - tadyathd, abhivardhamano garbhah 

\ ^^^ra-vyalmnoavat pare. 

m/iUa tayor tnvfta-samvrtam ^ ekdratkara y° r bhavet, okaraukdrayor 

not of au to beTnger ^„oth« ^ TT*™ ^ 8eC ° nd el <“ of « 

w “ ardhdmdtri tu kanthweva k^^- ^ ^ Comment * r y on Vij. Prfit., I. 73, 
second element! of hotbi ai and au were longer ^ ave *” “ocording to which the 
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ai and au was longer. On the basis of this opinion, he takes Papini 
literally, and states that the second elements “ i and u of these diph¬ 
thongs being pluta, the diphthongs ai and au (including one mora of o) 
have four moras each.’.’ Katyayana, 1 however, does not seem to take 
Papini so literally. He interprets the pluta of * and u as “long,” 
and so, according to his opinion, the total moras of the pluta diphthongs 
ai and au would have been three. Nevertheless, according to the 
view- of both of these authors, the second element tended to be longer 
in Pluti. This suggests, then, the question whether in the actual 
pronunciation of ai and au the second or the first element was longer, 
or whether both the elements were equal in quantity. Unfortunately, 
the question cannot be decided in the light of evidence from Pali 
and Prakrit, because both ai and au have disappeared from Middle 
Indian. Interesting light on this point, however, has been thrown by 
the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra. 2 This work prescribes that whenever 
e, ai, o, and au are pronounced pluta, they should be resolved (provided 
that they are not pragrhya 3 ) into a3i, a3u; only the first element o 
should be pronounced pluta—e.g., “ dvau was to be resolved into 
dvaiu.” And Panini also, after prescribing that the second elements of 
pluta ai and au are long, states in the next Sutra that “ in calling 
somebody at a short distance, the first element of non-pragfhya diph¬ 
thongs becomes pluta (e.g., dvau was resolved into dvaSu).” 1 It 
seems to be curious how the quantity of these elements should have 
so much varied with different contexts ■ nevertheless, these prescriptions 
indicate that under certain conditions the first element of the diph¬ 
thongs ai and aw, being more sonorous, was lengthened rather Uum the 
second element. 

As regards the various conditions under which the ultra-long 
vowel occurred, we have few records of it in the Vedic SamhitS a 
Thus, as the Rg Prat. 5 points out, pluta occurs only three times in the 
Veda; in the (White) Yajurveda it occurs only “seven times, there 

1 siddham tv idutor dlrghavacanat . 

1 I. 5: vivicya sandhyaksardfiam akdram na cat prayrhyo vyanjandnto vd. 
Com.: ydny apragjrhydni sandhyakfarani tdni vivicydkaram eva pldvayed Hi . 
ekaraikamyor a3 iti okaraukdrayor cz3 ity evam vivicya plutih kdryd. 

3 This distinction accords with the origin of the pragrhya vowl k the fina 1 
element of which was originally long. 

4 VIII. 1, 107: eco *pra<ffhyasyddurdddhiite purvasydrdhasyad uUarasycdutau. 

6 I. 10. 
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does not occur an eighth ”■—according to the statement of the Amo- 
ghanandin! Siksa; 1 in the Atharvaveda, according to Whitney, 2 it 
occurs fifteen times; in the Taittirfya Arapyaka, according to’the 
Araij) a Siksa,' it occurs ‘ sixteen times. ’ But it seems highly improb¬ 
able that pluta was confined only to these orthographical texts; it must 

have occurred in the living speech many more times than these records 
indicate. 

That Paniru had noted the ultra-long vowel as a living phenomenon 
in the language will be indicated by the following interesting data 
which we find in his Sutras : 

1. Pluta of the final was used in calling somebody at a distance 
as in “ agaceha DevadaUoS,!’’ (“ Come, Devadatta !”).< According to 
eastern grammarians, 5 however, even a non-final vowel was lengthened 
m the above circumstances, e.g. Devodc&tta ! or DeSmdaUa ! 

This was presumably a dialectical difference due to accent, which 
may be illustrated by a somewhat similar contrast between Panjabi 
and Lahndi treatment of accented vowels in the vocative. Thus a 
Panjabi will call a man, say “ Sitaram,” as “ Si3tarama,” while e 
Lahndi speaker will address him as “ Sitara3ma,” in the former case 
the vow el i, in the latter case the vowel a being comparatively longer. 

2. Pluta of the final also occurred in reply to a greeting 8 (except 
from a Sudra)—e.g., in “ bho dyusman edhi Devadattdi /” (“ Live long, 
0 Devadatta ! ’). The tone of the pluta was said to be high in this case. 

But Katyayana 7 adds the restriction that pluta was not used in 
replj to a greeting from a woman, a Sudra, or a malicious person.” 
Evidently the person greeted here was a Brahman, and it was the 
Brahman’s pronunciation that has been recorded in this particular 
case. \ et it seems to be none the less real, alluding to the presumably 
indifferent tone in which the Brahman replied to greetings from persons 
of low status. 

1 mpta pluta bhavanti hy affamo na vidyate. Verse 47. 

2 On Atharv. PrSt., I. 105. 

sdvUram a*™**™ dvayam dvayam, devd ekam nakam sapta 
fodaiaranyalct plvtdh. 80. 

2 ’ iii ' dhOU oa. That Prakrit has preserved the pluta in this 
sense, has been pointed out by Pischel, p. 64. 

\ ?' ° UrOT an ^° '^rUyasyapy ekailcasya praedm. 

V III. 2, 83: pralyabhivdde ’ dudre. 

Ibid. op. cit.: cUudratftryasuyake^u. 
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3. In deliberation. 1 Many of the examples in the Rgveda and the 
Atharva Veda texts indicate this sense—e.g., “ adhdh svid dsvM, upari 
i^vid asiZt?” (“Was it above, or below ?”). But here Panini adds 
the restriction 2 that in secular speech (bhd$d) only the first word or 
phrase had a pluta final, the second word remained without a pluta 
—e.g., “ ahir nu 3 rajjur nu ?” (“ Is it a snake or a rope V’). 

This seems to be a suggestive observation, but we have unfortunately 
no means at present to judge its accuracy. Does it imply that the 
Vedic pluta began to fall into gradual disuse in classical Sanskrit ? 
Or does it indicate that the Vedic language in the time of Pauini had 
become more formal, and its speakers, in academic speech, used the 
pluta more strictly than they did in actual speech ? Nevertheless, 
these data indicate that they were not fanciful speculations, but based 
on considerable observation. 

Quantity of Consonants. —The quantity of a consonant, according 
to the majority of our grammarians, 3 was half a mora; but according 
to the Atharv. Prat. 4 it was one mora; while in the opinion of the 
Rktantra Vyakaraua it was “ either a mora or half a mora.” 5 It may 
appear curious to the modem phonetician why the ancients attributed 
to the consonant a quantity decidedly shorter than they assigned 
to a short vowel, while the kymograph generally shows the majority 
of consonants to be pften as long as the short vowel, and frequently 
even longer. But it seems that the view-point of the ancients was 
different. They seem to have identified the duration of the consonant 
with the moment of actual audition , and neglected, for practical 
purposes, the on-glide and partly the contact stage of a plosive con¬ 
sonant for the measurement of its quantity. Moreover, vowels as 
a rule being continuous sounds, tend to take more time than plosive 
or flapped consonants. If, however, it was only a difference of view¬ 
point, the opinion of the Atharv. Prat, seems to tally more with the 
modem scientific view. 

The quantity of a consonant when followed by another, according 
to the Vyasa Siksa, 6 was shorter—viz., a quarter of a mora. This 

1 VIII. 2, 97: vicaryamdiyandm. 1 VIII. 2, 98: purvam tu bhdsdydm. 

# $g Prit., I. 16; Taitt. Prat., I. 37; Vaj. Prat., I. 59. 

4 I. 60. 6 II. 28: matrdrdhamatrd vd bhavati vyanjatiam Hy adhikdrah. 

• XXVII. 4: halyuktam haluttaram tad anumatratn prakirtitam. 

Com.: vyanjanaparam vyanjanayuktam vyanjanam pddamdtra/n prayujyak, 
yathd visvaphsniya, halyuktam iti kim t yat tan na. 
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observation was very probably accurate, for, other things being equal, 
the quantum of energy is more likely to be distributed in the articula¬ 
tion of two consonants than of a single consonant—a fact which is 0 
likely to affect the quantity of the consonant concerned. Moreover, 
the great phonological fact of Abhinidhana (incomplete articulation) 
in Indian languages seems to further confirm the accuracy of the 
observation. 

The manuscript work the Sarvasammata Sikes 1 is of opinion 
that the quantity of a consonant without a vowel is a quarter of a 
mora, but when pronounced with a vowel it is half a mora. The 
reason why a consonant was generally measured as half a mora was 
said to be due to its frequent connection with a vowe).” According 
to the author, then, the additional quarter of a mora attributed to the 
consonant really belonged to the succeeding or the preceding vowel 
connected with it. There seems to be an element of truth in the author’s 
observation, for, as Roudet* has pointed out, when a consonant is 
followed by a vowel, there is a very short duration (2 to 3 
hundredths of a second) of articulating movement which is common to 
both, and which Roudet is inclined to attribute to the vowel. If this 
is true, the quantity of a consonant is really shorter than it appears to 
be, and the author’s quarter-mora is only a symbolic way-of represent¬ 
ing this fact. Moreover, his opinion seems to be consistent with the 
general view-point of Indian grammarians as indicated above, which 
en . the quantity of a consonant with the duration of actual 
au ^ ion. The quantity of a fricative, according to the Paijiniya 
9a,’ was equal to that of a long vowel. This observation was, on 
e w o e, sound, for fricatives, being continuants, often tend to take 
longer time than other consonants 

The lengthening of certain consonants after the Svarita accent. 

men ^° Q _ ^ Vaidikabharapa, has been already pointed out (see 
pp. 168 n.). 

U ^2X3. 

Hi Ml sa i vam ^ UT ^ ram uktam hrasvardhalcdlam vyanjanam iiy uktalvad 
vfddhaih praldrtitd ° 91 m * mdlrdv t d dhih aamsargad Hi bdhulydt pracuryena 

* fiiemento de Phon^tique g^n^raie, p. 231 . 

*** M ^ akirUUL M dir ^ 
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Many more details regarding the quantity of consonants have 
been given by the Vakbkabharapa and a few Siksas, which presumably 
refer to pronunciation of individuals or isolated areas, and the accuracy 
of which we have no means to judge in this age. For instance, the 
Vaidikabharana quotes a Siksa 1 according to which “ a consonant 
after a long vowel is a quarter-mora shorter than after a short vowel. ,, 
This cannot be accepted as a necessary truth, and must vary with 
several additional circumstances—e.g., stress, quantity of adjacent 
sounds, and the phonetic tendencies of a particular speaking area. 
But other things being equal, this compensatory shortening was no 
doubt possible, as may be indicated by the simplification of double 
consonants after long vowels in the living dialects. Again, the quantity 
of a nasal consonant. according to the manuscript work the Apisali 
Siksa, 2 “ after a short vowel was equal to that of a long vowel, viz 
two moras.” Observations like this evidently refer to some dialect 
which it is now difficult to trace. 

Quantity of the “ Pause .”—The third section on the rules of quantity, 
according to the Kalanirnaya Siksa, was related to the “ pause.” 
Indian works on phonetics have given very minute and exhaustive 
details on the quantity of the “ pause,” but it is difficult to determine 
what they really meant by the term, and so it is impossible to examine 
these details. The commentary on the Vyasa Siksa 3 defines it (virama) 
as a “ time of silence.” But the definition becomes obscure when it 
is applied to the actual phenomena mentioned by our grammarians. 

The most important of these phenomena was said to be the hiatus. 
Thus the quantity of the hiatus in vd iyam, when a long vowel was 
followed by a short vowel, was said to be one mora (according to the 
Pari^iksa^Ika) 4 or half a mora (according to Uvata). 5 This “interval 
of silence ” between one sound and another, if strictly taken, was 
inconsistent with the Indian theory of the continuity of sounds as 
discussed above. Nor are there any positive grounds for the supposi- 

1 On Taitt. Pr&t., I. 37 : dxrghaplutdbhyam parasya njanjanasya smraparasya 
pddamdtratvam uktam. 

* 16: dvimdtra uttamo hrasvad adhyardho vyanjandiUarah dirghad anantara4 
tadvan m&triko vyanjandntarah. 

* XXVII. 6: virdmo wmiayor madhye hy anulcdlo 'py asamyuU. 

Com.: . . . “ virdmah tu^nbnbhUtah kalah syat.” 

4 136 : hrasvottard yatra tu dirghaptirvd vatsdnusanny api saikatnaird . 

4 On $g Frit., II. 1. 
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tion that the hiatus was accompanied by a glottal stop, for it has not 
been mentioned by Indian grammarians, and no such tendency has 
been so far discovered in modem Indian languages. By “pause,” 
then, Indian grammarians, to be consistent with their view of the 
continuity of sounds possibly meant a “ glide ” between one sound 
and another, and this seems to be confirmed by the Rg Prat., 1 which 
attributes only a very infinitesimal time, a quarter of’a mora (time of 
a bvarabhakti) to the hiatus. The quantity of the “ pause ” was said 
to be longer between long vowels than between short vowels; thus the 
pause ” in td xm was longer than that in prd [bhubhyah , a perhaps 
ecause in the former case the quantum of energy was more diffused. 
Again, the “pause” between long vowels of different quality was 
sai to be longer than that between long vowels of the same quality 
-e.g., it was longer in eld evd than in vd dranyam, 3 probably because 

in the former case a change in the position of the articulating organs 
requires more time. 

c .. Ag 5 am ’ to the Rktantra-Vyakarana 1 and the Vyasa 

sa, t e pause between two individual sounds in general had 
a duration of a quarter of a mora, except in a consonant-group, where 
there was said to be no “ pause.” The commentary on the Kalanir- 
naya Siksa, 6 however, rightly combats this view, and says that “ if 
there were a ‘pause’ between a consonant and a vowel, then the 
quantity of the vowel in tat would become ultra-long (pluta), but this 
is &ever so perceived. It seems, then, that the “pause” indicated 
a glide the length of which was over-estimated by some authorities, 
and kept within more reasonable limits by others. 

Quantity o/ the Anuevera.-BeeUea tie “ three section " on the 
rules of quentity. there i. another item on which our grammarians 


1 Rg Prat., IL 1. 

‘ Uvata on Rg Prit, II. 1: vbhayato dirghd pddcmamatrakala td ty varddheti. 

PariSikfta: syatam viiftter apt yatra yasydh, 
ddyantayoi copy amvarnadirghau, 
madhyt vitargo yadi vdpi md vd 
vatitftkd mdlrilealcdlayuktd. 139 , 


^ •avarnabhmv api tan bhavetdm, sdpddamdiri at pipilikd '»yit. Ml. 
il. 34: varryintaram paramdnu. 

I V ' r “ ,no va ™y<" madhyt ’nuicdlo ’py asamyuk. 

** “ ***** 
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give exhaustive details—viz., the quantity of the Anusvara. The 
details, however, are of a very minute and subtle character^ and 
probably refer to the pronunciation of individuals or isolated areas. 
We have, therefore, no means at present to judge their accuracy. 
For instance, the Siksas assert that the Anusvara was “ long after a 
short vowel, but short after a long vowel. Thus it was long after 
hamsa-, but short after mamsa-.” 1 The Taitt. Prat., 2 however, speaks 
of the Anusvara as being only “ short.” The question, then, referred 
to the length of nasal consonants according as they followed a short 
or a long vowel, and this must have varied, with different dialects. 
For example, Lahndi seems to confirm the observation of the Siksas, 
for corresponding to Sanskrit long vowel+Anusvara we have in Lahndi 
and Panjabi sometimes the long vowel without the Anusvara—e.g., 
Skr. mdmsa but Lahndi mas . But after a short vowel Lahndi has 
preserved the nasal: cf. Sanskrit damia-, Lahndi dahg\ Sanskrit vamsa -, 
Lahndi vanjh . Also cf. SiijLa mos, Nepali mas (—mdmsa-); Hindi Jcesu 
for Skr. kaimduka-. 

1 LaghumadhyandinI Siksa, 6S, p. 115: hrasvdt paro bhav*d dirgho hom&a iti 
nidardanam , dir ghat paro bhaved dhrasvo mdmsebhya iti darianam. 

« I. 34. 












CONCLUSION 

Our study of Indian grammarians has thus established the following 
points: ° 

1. The reality of the observations. India has been called a land 
of dreams and subtleties. But the above study gives us at least one 
exception—viz., the phonetic observations of Indian grammarians. 
The chapters on Quantity and Doubling have particularly proved the 
accuracy of the observations and the actuality of the data offered. 
But what is even more striking is the importance of the facts discovered 
by them. Abhinidhana, for instance, which was largely responsible 
for the profound changes in the consonant-system of Primitive Indo- 
Aryan, was observed to the minutest details. 

2. A basis for Indo-Aryan linguistics. The entire system of 
philologists is sometimes called into question, because the philologist 
bases his conclusions on the transcriptions of ancient scribes which 
may have been phonetically wrong. But so far as Indo-Aryan lin¬ 
guistics is concerned, it has inherited a firmer basis from the exhaustive 
phonetic descriptions of Indian grammarians. The Indian philologist 
will therefore find a basis and a defence for his system in the above 
study. It will make Indian linguistics a firmly-based synthesis. 

3. A help for the solution of several points. It will now be realized 
t our study has not a mere antiquarian interest, but has considerable 

value for the solution of several modem linguistic problems. Some 
o these e.g., the short quantity of Anusvara after a long vowel— 

*iwi a n n0tC( * OU an( * it may be Loped that the reader 

in thi# study several more solutions of similar problems. 

4. A stimulus for further research. There are several interesting 
points mentioned by the Siksas, which, although not borne out by the 
evi ence possess at present, may have actually occurred in some 

T eC ^* i ^° r ^e remarks of the Siksas on the doubling 

* * ai * fPP* 113-115), and on Svarabhakti as an independent syllable 
r varita (pp. 84 ff.), may stimulate the exploration of hitherto 
own dialects, and dius lead to the u Ergiinzung 99 of India’s 
greatest contribution to antiquity. 
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INDEX OF WORDS QUOTED FROM INDIAN 
GRAMMATICAL WORKS 


amsuna , 81 
akdrsam, 86 
aksauhini, 27 
akfnnaya , 122 
oggni-, 139 
agyni-, 145 
aggnxm , 67, 68 
attdy 101 
nddhi , 101 
adhyavasaya -, 75 
anistrla-, 111 
annapate , 101 
abhiyudhya 129 
abhutsmahiy 73 
abhutstmahi , 73 
arihd, 133 
arkkah y 69, 70 
aldu-y 130 
alavu-y 130 
avatkdm, 142 
avalumpdlu, 166 
cUpma, 121 
aspman-y 123 
ahnan-y 146 
ahrayahy 115 
ahhratamy 115 
akhuhy 34 
dklchidate, 101 
attvdy 67 
dpo. * 

dpnanam, 80 
apppndnam , 80 
dr Uni, 83 
dsiZt, 183 
ifubaldbala-y 130 
W, 179 
utputd’y 42 
urjdsvatiy 156 
jrju-y 60 
pnjdsty 60 


rddhiklpla-y 111 

r8akC!)tritd‘y 60 
ejatkdhy 142 

aubb\bhndty 80 

kanya t 156 
kamisyante, 43 
kauOy 155 
kdnddrsayah, 85 
kartsnya-, 110 
kuvala-y 130 

kupa-, 55 
1crstna-y 121, 123 
kfsna-y 146 
kfmbhy 166 
klpta-y 57 
krimi-y 59 
krivi 59 
gejjha-, 131 
grlrpma-, 121, 123 

grismma-y 121 

jamundy 155 

jakkha-y 128 

jajiidty 127 
jalihi-y 128 

jasa-y 128 

jardjju-y 127 

jihma-y 80 

tamA , 151 
takrdifty 149 
tat, 186 
tatsavituhy 71 

tildhy 166 

tisf-, 59 
tjiiya-y 59 
tfpppnuta, 80 

tvatl, 43, 152, 153 
dagdhahy 138 
datta-y 139 

dadnsiy 22 
daydlu-y 128 
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dariia-y 133 
daretatdniy 135 
(yad)dArkipdrnamdsaUy 84, 
85 

duduhrey 115 

deara-y 128 

DevadattaZy 18? 
DevadaZUdy 182 
DeZvadatUiy 182 
dvaZuy 181 
dhakkbnt'yau, 110 

dhdjjd, 127 
dhursddaniy 85 
dhurusadam, 85, 136 
nayana-y 128 
navya-y 77, 78 

niskkevalya-y 122 

nitZy 183 
nppdjjam, 127 
nrnhy 150 

paksman-y 110 

pacatiy 174 
patkkniy 145 
padima-y 79 
paricdyyamy 77 

paribbhujy 101 

pdreSavyena , 135 
pdvitram , 179 
pdrsvaUihy 135 
pdrssnydy 68 
pdrssvam, 68 
pdhiy 179 
pitrdevatydniy 179 

prakkhidaUy 101 
pragcdbbha-y 120 

praldrindramy 58 
prdvpxuUy 27 
pri&nihy 81 
barhha-y 115 
bdAu; 130 
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bdhja 127 
brhad-, 130 
brahma , 80 
brahman 122 , 130 
brahmma, 122 
5naXman-, 146 
bhriyanta , 60 
mantdm, 153 
may&khaih, 34 
manidbhih , 137, 138 
mdrtya-, 60 
rnarda-, 60 
mamsd-, 22 , 189 
mAsa-, 22 
muldah, 13» 
yajamanasya, 179 
(y«) nnksksva, 51, 110 
yuhdhvam , 153 
y*pa-, 55 

127 

m/fcz/, 127 
raksamsi, 22 
rdssva, 113 
npti-, 59 
riAadn*- t 59 
*V€, 60 

rukhma-, 79, 111 
remand-, 00 
loleam, 43 
t«A, 130 
valctra-, no 


var&yaya, 68 
twin-, 130 
t'ottj-, 141 
raUah, 147 
vasatkarena, 142 
179 

fiMni/ama-, 146 
Mi, 130 
viU; 12b 
vam, 130 
vdedmsi, 82 

vdyatxi(gOi), 179 
vitvla-, 130 
vtivapsnyasya, 73 
vtivaplsnyasya , 73 
vitfnu-, 123 
130 

vitfnuh; 81 
vurnrta-. 111 
vrnU, 153 
vrndfivam, 163 
otJi, 130 
vjrddki-, 127 
pwmoA, 127 
wayava(sth), 127 
iatdvaliia-, 136 
iatdvakiah, 135 
&assva, 113 

*»k, 163 
fafUantah, 72 
fiafttahasrdh, 72 


Bamtthi, 146 
•amjogn-, 128 
•amjiybhxh, 68 

105,106 

famyaMt(aratxtnH), 27 
*>**yyajnpati-, 127 
aamyyaumi, 127 
179 

sammapdmt, 127 
samvvarcase, 127 
Mtrfanam, 86 
tahdsrafltrfiam, 85 
simha., 22 
simhx-, 145 
simhha-, 115 
sKdgata-, 156 
«Zrja-, 127 
epparia-, 121 
svatavamh , 150 
svappna 79 
svamni, 27 
ssnalva, 81 
Kamsa-, 187 
hastU, 121 
hoUcdrah , 7 
hofficarah , 7 
hvareMt, 135 
hhradam, 115 
hhradini, 116 
hhrxyaU , 115 
hhvayami, 115 
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